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Industrial development on Western lines began late in China, 
but of recent years has been remarkably rapid. It still suffers, 
however, from low efficiency and lack of industrial experience and 
training. Labour conditions in both the old and the new forms of 
industry are much below Western standards ; women and children 
are extensively employed and hours of labour are long. The 
standard of living in China is low, but wages, especially those of 
unskilled workers, do not always reach this standard. Workers 
may travel great distances to find employment and are often 
engaged through a contractor. Housing accommodation is some- 
times provided by the employer; welfare work in the Western 
sense, however, has only been instituted by a small number of 
employers. 

_ The Socialist movement among the intellectuals has not as yet 
affected the labour movement much, but trade unionism has begun 
to spread rapidly in the industrial districts and many strikes have 
occurred. The type of labour organisation varies considerably, 
but there is a movement towards a national federation of labour. 
There is no labour legislation except in the South. 


HINA is still in the early stages of her Industrial Revolution, 
but the changes we have come to associate with the introduc- 
tion of modern methods of industry are taking place with 

rapidly growing momentum, and some of the social problems 
connected with the transition are appearing in an acute form. 
Should her progressive industrialisation continue, as there is 
every promise of its doing, the number and character of her 
people and the extent and variety of her resources make it 
inevitable that China will become one of the dominant factors in 
the world’s industry. The world cannot afford to be indifferent 
to the course of her industrial development. 





() Miss Zung is a Y. W.C.A. worker in China. She was a fraternal 
delegate to the Third International Labour Conference, Geneva, Oct. 1921. 
She represented China at the Second International Congress of Working 
Women at Geneva, Oct. 1921. Miss Zung has made first-hand studies of labour 
conditions in China, and has given much of her time to writing and lecturing 
there on international labour standards. 
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On the human side the situation raises most urgent problems. 
Five years ago, even three years ago, it would have been a 
misnomer to have spoken of the “labour situation” in China in 
the modern sense of that term, but developments are taking place 
with dramatic rapidity, and it is generally admitted that the 
labour movement has come to stay. Everything is still plastic 
and the future impossible to predict ; the purpose: of this article 
is to attempt a general description of conditions which, it is hoped, 
will make it easier to follow future developments intelligently. 


THE COMING OF MODERN INDUSTRY 


China threw off feudalism before the beginning of our era, 
and has since compacted a remarkably durable economic structure 
in which the forms of handicraft industry are still prominent, 
with some development of domestic industry. The economic life 
of the people has had comparatively little relation to the autocratic 
government and has grown up under the characteristic institu- 
tions of the joint family, the democratic, almost autonomous, but 
not communistic village, and the commercial and industrial guilds. 

The joint family has suffered from the subdivision of the land 
into holdings incapable, in many cases, of supporting more than 
four or five people, even at a bare subsistance level. The pressure 
of population is creating very serious difficulties in connection 
with the standard of living for unskilled labour. The guilds are 
important, not so much for their direct influence as in virtue 
of the genius for association of which they are the expression, a 
genius which readily adapts itself to environment. The chamber 
of commerce and the employers’ association soon sprang up under 
modern conditions, and, though the factory grew up entirely 
outside the guild system, the workmen are beginning to display 
something more than the local solidarity which has hitherto 
characterised Chinese society. 

Western economic influence first came into China through 
trade, and then through the investment of foreign capital in the 
country for modern forms of transportation, for the opening of 
mines, and for large-scale industry. After increasing steadily for 
many years the foreign trade of China doubled between 1885 
and 1895 and again in the following decade, while from 1905 to 
1920 it increased two-and-a-half-fold. As is well known, this 
trade is carried on in so-called “treaty ports ” scattered not only 
along the coast but also on the great inland waterways, the 
frontiers, and the new trade routes created by the railways. In 
these treaty ports many of the features of Western life and 
industry have been reproduced, and it was originally in these 


centres that factories sprang up under foreign management. 


The industrial development of China has been much slower 
than that of Japan and has run on different lines. In Japan the 
government has encouraged and often initiated new enterprises, 
freely using foreign experts until their Japanese assistants had 
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learned sufficient to carry on the business themselves, and then 
dispensing with the foreign help no longer needed ; in China the 
Government has been reluctant to entrust the foreign expert with 
a free hand and has consequently hampered the technical progress 
of his Chinese associates. No doubt, moreover, the insecurity of 
property and life in some of the provinces has done much to 
discourage the spread of industry. As the progress of China’s 
industrialisation continues, however, industry is becoming 
increasingly independent of foreign connection and the treaty 
port, and is penetrating wherever communications allow of 
access to markets. Where foreign capital is still being used it 
is co-operating on equal terms with Chinese. It is definitely 
provided in the mining regulations that not more than half of the 
capital of any mining undertaking shall be foreign; in other chief 
industries the majority of enterprises are now entirely Chinese. 

The rapidity of the movement in recent years may be indicated 
by a few figures relating to the premier industry, cotton spinning. 
During the period of high prices due to the war huge profits were 
made, and much of this money is being used for development. 
How swift the resulting expansion is proving may be seen from 
the fact that, while in 1915 only one million spindles were in 
operation, by August 1922 there were almost exactly two million 
with another quarter of a million in process of erection, while 
it was estimated that a further 1,400,000 were on order. The 
general trade depression has greatly diminished profits, but there 
is every prospect of continued expansion. 

While the growth of other industries has not been so spect- 
acular, rapid progress is being made in various branches of 
engineering, in electric installations, in flour mills, in the prepara- 
tion of egg products, in printing works, oil pressing mills, cement 
works, match factories, and a vast number of other industries too 
numerous to mention. In mineral enterprise coal mining occupies 
the first place. The output of coal can readily be increased as 
soon as the market warrants expansion. 


CHINESE INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY 


The Chinese are rapidly acquiring the technique of modern 
industry. On the business side there was at first some difficulty 
in conducting joint-stock companies, owing to a lack of conscience 
in administering funds belonging to others. But a new standard 
of morality has gradually been created, and there are now a 
number of instances of successful Chinese joint stock companies. 
Chinese manufacturers are showing themselves capable of 
managing large businesses, though they still need to pay more 
attention to the upkeep of machinery and to providing for 
depreciation. Chinese engineers have successfully undertaken 
large construction work and are steadily gaining in experience. 

More attention has indeed been given to the training of 
engineers than to that of lower but essential ranks, such as fcpemen 
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and workmen engaged in specially skilled or responsible work 
One of the great tasks before the industrialisation of China is to 
build up a skilled industrial population, the lack of which is 
seen, not only in the low individual output, but more particularly 
in the rapid depreciation of machinery. An engineer of much 
experience in North China gives it as his opinion that the Chinese 
mechanic, in work within his capacity, is about 70-75 per cent. 
efficient in comparison with English mechanics, but the disparity 
is very great in the finest work where accuracy to a few 
thousandths of an inch is required. In coal-mining, the “onset- 
ters”, who pass the tubs of coal into and off the lifts, are without 
superiors in any country in the world, but the skill of the hewers 
still falls far short, for example, of that of Belgian miners. It 
is said that Japanese foremen in Manchuria rate the Chinese 
workmen higher than the Japanese, while an American business 
man manufacturing electric lamps in Shanghai recently stated 
that 34 years ago the Japanese labourer was considered to be 
about one-half as efficient as American labour. Today, however, 
he considered that he was roughly nine-tenths as efficient and in 
various operations the Chinese were more efficient. He added that 
actual breakages are lower in China than in the United Sfates, 
and that greater uniformity of work is secured in the former 
country. On the other hand a mill manager states that in a 
spinning mill in China there will be nearly four times as many 
operatives as would be considered necessary in a Lancashire mill 
of equal size, using the same machinery and producing a similar 
range of counts ; and that the output per spindle in a Chinese 
mill is from 25 to 30 per cent. lower than in a Lancashire mill 
on similar counts. Notwithstanding the comparative lack of 
industrial experience and training, however, many of the 
businesses contrive to expand. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


To get an adequate view of labour conditions since the advance 
of modern industry, it is necessary to make a double comparison : 
comparison first between conditions in factories on the one hand 
and those in handicraft and small workshops on the other ; second, 
comparison between factory conditions in China and those in 
other industrial countries. 

It may be said on the whole that in the older forms of industry 
there is less drive, but the general surroundings are better in the 
large factory. A returned student from abroad, an engineer in 
a colliery employing modern plant and working 8-hour shifts, 
said: “when men come to us it is not like going to the small 
old-style mine where they can sing leisurely at their work and 
can largely come and go at will ; here they must work and observe 
regular hours”. On the other hand the factory compares 
favourably in cleanliness, ventilation, lighting, and sanitation with 
the old workshop. As an example of the latter we may take 
a carpet factory using hand-looms. One of the writers recently 
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visited what is deemed in the trade a superior carpet factory of 
the old style executing orders for export. There were a hundred 
and twenty odd workmen living, working, eating, sleeping in 
twenty small rooms. The looms were placed one each side of the 
doorway of the rooms, with beds beyond in the background. 
Some of the accommodation was used for the storing of goods, 
and in the small yard part of the space-was employed for dyeing. 
Work was supposed to continue practically through the hours of 
daylight. It is significant that in the heat of summer, despite a 
greater length of daylight, both the output and the quality of the 
work show a marked falling off. This is not an isolated case 
but is a recognised fact in the trade. The workers suffer much 
debility in the damp heat of the summer and dysentery is common. 

Another point is that of the 120 workmen only 40 were what 
might be called journeymen ; 80 were lads serving a three years’ 
apprenticeship, during which they received little beyond their 
food and lodging. These apprentices all came some hundreds of 
miles from a neighbouring province and were entirely in the hands 
of the employer. It is quite clear that unless the industry extends 
with phenomenal rapidity this must prove a blind-alley occupa- 
tion for a large proportion of them. Indeed many are being 
turned away on the completion of their apprenticeship and are 
obliged to take up unskilled labour, such as pulling rickshaws. 
Long terms of apprenticeship, with no pay except a few dollars 
a year and the kind of “keep” above described, and with no 
guarantee of future occupation, are characteristic of the older or 
half-modernised forms of industry. 

When we turn to modern industry we find conditions which, 
though in many respects better than the old, would be deemed 
intolerable. With few exceptions they are characterised by long 
hours, low wages, night work, the work of women, employment 
of children, the lack of any recognised rest-day, and the general 
absence of protection of the workers. 

In some of the newer and larger factories such matters as 
ventilation and dust prevention have received attention, but on 
the whole much too little is done to remove dust, fluff, and fume. 
North China with its dry climate is a dusty place under the best 
conditions ; in wool and fur cleaning factories it tends to be 
intolerable. Doctors complain of the dust and fluff even in the 
Shanghai cotton miils, especially in connection with the children’s 
health ; but the North is worse. In certain special industries con- 
ditions are particularly bad. The manufacture of matches has 
spread into many cities in China. The yellow type of phosphorus, 
forbidden in almost all countries in the world, is exclusively used, 
and the mixing of this with the other ingredients is often performed 
in open vessels, instead of under hoods, in ill ventilated rooms. 
Cases of “phossy jaw ” (necrosis of the lower jaw) are frequent, 
but unfortunately no statistics exist. In the asbestos industry the 
beating out of the fibre is performed by twanging stretched strings 
by hand in large rooms. The air is soon so thick with dust that 
it is difficult to see across the room. The men breathe through 
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bits of sacking, the pores of which quickly choke with dust, 
making respiration extremely difficult. 

Generally speaking there is an absence of all the provisions 
we associate with welfare work, though some exceptions to this 
will be referred to later. The provision of guards for machinery 
is another direction in which, while improvement is being made, 
very much still requires to be done. Quite recently large ware- 
houses have neglected to provide rails on outside stairs and land- 
ings. The lack of protection for machinery is the more serious 
because of the fatigue caused by long hours, especially in the 
case of children. The safety first campaign, already an institu- 
tion in Japan, would be of considerable value. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


In the textile industry, as is to be expected, a very large 
proportion of the operatives are women and children. The moist 
heat in the silk filatures in Shanghai is very trying for the women 
and fainting is a matter of almost daily occurrence. In the absence 
of any legislative regulation or recognised custom the women rush 
back after childbirth in order not to run the risk of losing their 
employment. Small children are employed in the textile mills 
and work equal hours with the adults, usually 12-hour shifts. 
They get very tired, and accidents frequently happen because little 
is done in most factories to guard the machinery. An expert lady 
welfare worker visiting a hospital in an industrial district. in 
Shanghai found three children all under ten years old, one of 
whom had been scalped, another whose foot and leg had been 
severely injured, one whose arm had been mangled from wrist 
to elbow by the machinery. 

The children employed are often very young, only eight years 
of age or even younger ; they go, in other words, as soon as they 
are more use than nuisance. As already mentioned, they work 
just as long hours as the adults, and unfortunately they are put to 
some of the most injurious forms of work. A recent government 
enquiry into child labour in Hongkong revealed the fact that most 
of the labour in the glass works was being supplied by boys, 
nominally apprentices, working from 6 a.m. to ii p.m. in 
unsanitary conditions, exposed to the fumes and the high temper- 
ature and receiving only $1 (?)a month and their food. The com- 
mission of enquiry recommended the complete prohibition of boy 
labour in glass works, in boiler chipping, and in dangerous trades. 

In the match factories of China very small boys are largely 
used. Even in the mills of Shanghai, where conditions are better, 
the little ones suffer from the noise and rattle and their eyes 
are affected by the glaring lights used in the night shift. Doctors 
testify to the frequency of nervous and respiratory diseases amongst 
them. In some of the small coal mines which are quite shallow 





(?) All references to money are in terms of Chinese silver dollars and 
cents. The Chinese dollar at par is equivalent to about 2s. 
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there is often a sloping entrance up which the coal is drawn on 
a kind of sledge. Unfortunately the small boys are given loads 
which seriously overtax their strength and stunt their growth. 








Hours OF LABOUR 





In machine industries the hours are still frequently as much 
as 14 to 17 per day, though it is becoming usual in the large 
factories to work 12-hour shifts, generally with no fixed or regular 
break. Where, however, only one is worked per day it is 
frequently more than 12 hours. Thus in the silk filatures in 
Shanghai a working day of 14} hours is quite common; and 
knitting machinery is often run 14, 16 and even 17 hours a day. 

In the old-fashioned small-scale mines the tendency has been 
to work long hours because of the difficulty of entering and leaving 
the mines. In one district in Shantung, a curious arrangement of 
24 hours under ground followed by 12 hours above ground has 
beer: adopted, but this system has been followed only in name. 
In actual practice the men have been down for about 20 hours 
of which anything from 16 to 20 have been spent in work, the 
time varying with the speed at which the miner can accomplish 
the task set him. Owing to the smallness of wages the men work 
long hours even where the technical arrangements in the mine 
are based on an 8-hour shift. It was found in the case of one 
large mining corporation that the miners were working on an 
average 45 8-hour shifts in a month. In the Hongkong investiga- 
tions it was found that some girls were working 964 and 82} hours 
a week in alternate weeks. 

Steel workers are employed for from 12 to 18 hours, and other 
engineering work runs from 10 to 14 hours a day. But overtime 
may bring this up to 15 or 16. 

The evils of long hours are intensified by the fact of night 
shifts. The textile workers in recent busy years have been called 
upon to work at night every cther week, and this applies to the 
women and even to the children. Some match factories work 
their employees from 4 a.m. until 8 p.m. including the young 
children, and this in the conditions already referred to. In the 
case of these workers the result is seen in fatigue and serious 
accidents. Doctors brought into contact with factory workers 
report that "most accidents are brought to the hospital at night 
or at the end of the working day; most cases of hands cut or 
mangled are children”; and so forth, indicating fatigue as the 
chief, unfenced machinery as the secondary, and sometimes under- 
feeding as a contributory, cause. 

In considering hours it must be borne in mind that there is 
usually no Sunday observance and that work goes on day in and 
day out all the year round, with few exceptions. The chief 
break is a few days’ holiday at the Chinese New Year. There is 
a clear need for a regular period or periods of rest in the long 
shifts, and for the progressive reduction of the latter at least to 
a normal 10-hour day as rapidly as the efficiency of the worker 
can be raised. 
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WAGES AND THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


It is difficult to make concrete in China the subject of wages 
and the standard of living. Where customs and standards differ 
widely, comparison is almost impossible and figures have little 
meaning. This difficulty is aggravated by the scarcity of reliable 
data secured by experienced workers ; the facts are not sufficiently 
known. 

For background there is the rural population with its meagre 
use of money and its surplus of labourers seeking livelihood, glad 
to find enough to supply their own need of food and so lighten 
the demands on the millet or rice bin at home. It is these men 
who carry loads of over 170 lbs. of wheat for eight hundred 
miles. in the interior for ten cents a day, and who do the haulage 
of goods even in a large treaty port like Tientsin, where six coolies 
are cheaper to hire than a man and his mule. An investigation 
by Prof. C.G. Dittmer (3) in some villages near Peking showed 
that 57 Chinese families out of 100 had incomes ranging from 
$50 to $110 a year, and 73 out of 95 Manchu families (this was 
after the Revolution) had annual incomes ranging from $30 to 
$110. The diet is maize in some form and salted turnips twice 
a day, with hot water to wash it down ; the houses are built of 
sundried unburnt bricks with roofs thatched with the products 
of the peasants’ land, earth floors and raised earth or brick beds ; 
there is no general heating of the house even in the severe winter 
weather of the north. The fuel consists of stalks and roots 
gathered by the children and the aged, this being used for cooking 
and for warming the beds. There are no sanitary arrangements 
except a screen of reeds and a hole in the ground. 

Costs of living and wages have risen highest in the oldest 
centres of trade in South China. In Shanghai foremen receive 
$20 to $25 a month, skilled workmen $12 to $36, averaging $20, 
while unskilled workers receive $6 to $12, averaging $9. Women 
are paid $6 to $10, averaging $8, a month, and the older children 
48 to 30 cents per day, or on the average about $6 a month. In 
the silk filatures the women’s wages are said to be higher, 28 cents 
to 35 cents a day for the more highly skilled. 

In central China the wages in a new up-to-date cotton mill 
are $14 to $15 a month for skilled men and $25 for foremen and 
chief operators, but $4.50 to $6 a month for unskilled labour. In 
one of the oldest mills in the same centre skilled men are receiving 
$7 a month and women $5.25. 

The figures given above are for the larger and better organised 
industries where rates rule higher than in others. The latest 
statistical report of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
furnishes a great mass of data referring to a large number of 
industries. The maximum daily wages for men in 29 of the chief 
industries embracing 300,000 workers range from 41 cents to $1.03, 





(*) Harvarp University : Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. XXXII, 
No. 1, Nov. 1918, pp. 107-128. Cambridge, Mass. 
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while the minima range from 3 to 15 cents, their weighted average 
being 9 cents. For 221,000 women in the same industries the 
figures are: maximum wages 5 to 85 cents; minimum 2 to 35 
cents, weighted average 7.3 cents. The larger the number of small 
establishments included, the lower the average. 

Owing to the fact that the coal mines are scattered in small 
isolated places and are not concentrated in large industrial centres, 
the miners as a class receive wages which are not as high as 
those of skilled workmen in engineering and other industries. 
The railwaymen, on the other hand, tend to be better paid than 
corresponding grades in other callings. 

In both central and north China the unskilled workman gets 
15 to 18 or 20 cents a day. On the railways the lower grades of 
workers are somewhat better paid, receiving from 24 to 30 cents 
a day. The significance of these figures may be gauged from the 
fact that two simple meals a day of cooked grain, a kind of 
porridge or boiled rice, with some vegetables and beans, cost in 
the neighbourhood of 15 cents, almost the whole wage. If the 
doctrine of the ‘subsistance wage’ seeks a modern illustration, 
it cannot find a more striking example, surely, than in the case 
of unskilled labour in China. The minimum living wage for a 
man without dependents in the outports on any reasonable 
standard of living would be 25 cents and for a man with a family 
55 cents a day. “In Shanghai”, we are told, “a careful study of 
the cost of living gives $11.85 a month as a living wage for a 
single man and $21.34 as an adequate minimum family income”. 
If these figures are taken, some 40 per cent. of the workers are 
living below the poverty line. This line is one considered 
reasonable by those with a good deal of contact with Western life, 
but is rather high for China at present. 

Of all the problems of wages this of the unskilled labourer is 
the most urgent and the most difficult. The skilled workman has 
progressively bettered his position and raised his standards. He 
has often to be attracted to a new centre or a new business from 
a distance, and employers are ready to make reasonable, even 
generous, provision for him. But the common coolie cannot 
combine with others and his outlook is difficult indeed. At a 
colliery where in slack time the management determined to 
maintain the wages of those retained, they were besieged with 
men pleading to be taken on for lower wages than those given 
to the fortunate ones. 


MIGRATION OF WORKERS 


This problem is caused, not simply by the fact of a large 
population on the land seeking new outlets, but also by the fact 
that in many cases long distances must be travelled in search of 
employment. This is true in most parts of China but especially 
in the North, where the younger members of the village families 
often travel hundreds of miles in pursuit of work. From the 
densely populated province of Shantung streams of men pour out 
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by boat, by special cheap trains, and by road, each spring, into 
Chihli and Manchuria. In Manchuria they hope to be engaged 
for the season as farm labourers and so return in the winter to 
pass the New Year at home. In Chihli some will find field work 
but more will obtain employment in the industrial centres, such 
as Tientsin, Tangshan, and Chinwangtao. There are many lines 
of work that are exclusively in the hands of Shantung coolies, 
and in the big mines the proportion of such men is high. 

Even in the smaller mines, although the proportion of workers 
from neighbouring villages is larger, there seems to be a tendency 
to get men from a distance, possibly as being more amenable to 
discipline, for the labour from the nearby villages fluctuates with 
the demands of agriculture. For instance, in a small mine near 
Peking, there are a number of workmen from Honan. They 
originally came to sink a shaft, as they were expert in well- 
digging. They were kept on for winding and other work, which 
was all performed by hand, but their wages were progressively 
reduced until they were receiving only half those for which they 
originally came. 

In many cases these men are content with little more than 
their own keep, their families remaining in the villaze home 
supported on the family land. On this basis a stable industrial 
population can hardly be built up, unless on a deliberate plan 
of garden city settlements in which the industrial worker can he 
given an opportunity of cultivating a plot of land and so preserving 
his contact with the land and his instinct for the soil, which at 


present is so strongly developed. Hitherto, however, no attempt 
has been made in this direction. Unless some solution is found 
the growth in numbers of the industrial populations will create 
very serious conditions for the unskilled labourer, who will find 
it increasingly difficult to maintain connection with his village 
and therefore also with his family. 


THE CONTRACTOR SYSTEM 


The position of the labourer is the more unsatisfactory in that 
a system of engaging him through a contractor is very largely 
followed not only in mines but also in all kinds of industry. 
This relieves the management of much responsibility. In the 
case of foreign firms it introduces a Chinese intermediary between 
the firm and the labourer which has many conveniences. 

The contractors have methods of securing a large output which 
the company itself would not have. In one case in which an 
attempt was made to eliminate the contractor, the output showed 
at least a slight tendency to fall. The system, however, has 
not been satisfactory from the labour point of view, especially 
in cases where a single contractor has a partial monopoly of 
labour supply to a given mine, and where the mine is removed 
a considerable distance from a labour market. In such cases the 
contractor has the men very much in his power. Subcontracting 
even to the second and third degree also occurs, and the workman. 
naturally suffers every time a new intermediary is introduced. 
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HOUSING 





The housing of the factory workers and miners presents a 
problem which is very far from being completely solved. The 
larger pioneer enterprises have frequently provided houses for 
their skilled workers, who have often come from another province; 
but little has been done for the common labourer, though a few 
mining companies, particularly, have made a beginning. 

The labourer in China only asks for a raised platform covered 
with matting on which to sleep. This is called a “kang”, and 
the labourers sleep side by side. A mine in Manchuria has can- 
tonments for over four thousand labourers. The more recent 
types are good, but the men are packed in rather closely, 14 
being accommodated on a kang 25 feet by 6 feet. This accom- 
modation is free and the men are at liberty to go elsewhere if 
they wish. The majority of them are content with these quarters. 

In factories in which dormitory accommodation has been 
provided, there are many instances in which more space is 
allowed, rooms with 400 square feet floor space being provided 
for from 8 to 12 persons. In these instances a rent of 27 to 35 
cents per person is charged per month. There are, however, 
many cases in which the workers simply sleep in the factory 
itself either on the floor or on boards kcpi for the purpose. In the 
morning their bedding is rolled up and stacked in some corner. 
Where the labourer is engaged through a contractor it is not 
unusual for the contractor tc provide special inns for the workers 
employed through him. Usually, however, the provision made 
by the firms, where such exists, is superior to that supplied by 
others and cheaper for the men. The workers sometimes prefer 
to make their own arrangements and quite often club together 
for this purpose. The result, however, is too frequently the scene 
of unwholesome, vicious practices. 































WELFARE WoRK 










Welfare work of the ordinary kind is hardly understood at all. 
The situation in this respect is, however, slowly improving. A 
thoroughly competent woman of wide experience, formerly con- 
nected with the London School of Economics, is now in China 
initiating such work in this country. 

Among the employers, both fureign and Chinese, there are 
three classes, which are found everywhere. There are those who 
are genuinely sympathetic and desire to make it easy for the 
workpeople to live a good life. The difficulties in their way are 
perhaps greater than those which corfront the employer in the 
West Life is cheap in a country like China, and many employers 
begrudge expense for welfare work. The foreign employer suffers 
a great disadvantage in being removed, as a rule, from close 
contact with the workman by the language and by an entirely 
different outlook on life, and frequently by the desire to make a 
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fortune on which to retire to his own country sooner than is usual 
at home. On the part of the Chinese the possibilities of hitherto 
undreamt of personal wealth draw some of the less scrupulous 
men into industry, while the more humane often have so little 
experience of the social effects of modern industry, which is still 
a foreign importation, to know what steps should be taken. The 
second class, consisting of those who realise that labour must 
be considered, which has sprung into being only in the last year 
or two through the development of the labour movement, we shall 
describe later. Finally, there are those who are indifferent to the 
whole question. In a Northern port one of the writers recently 
came across a Chinese business man who could not understand 
how a strike could be successful, because in the first place if some 
workers strike there are always others to take their place, and 
in the second place there is always a remedy in the form of 
imprisonment. The logic of events is rapidly diminishing this 
third class. 

There are a number of firms which are already doing at least 
something, in some cases a good deal, in the direction of industrial 
welfare ; and it is interesting to note the connection with altruistic 
movements, such as the Christian missions. One of the pioneers 
is the great printing house which is supplying China with the 
text books required for modern education, which has provisions 
for pensions, for maternity allowance, medical care, educational 
facilities, and recreational and social amenities for its staff, 
while a considerable amount is set aside out of its profits and 
distributed in bonuses. The employment of children under 16 
years of age is entirely prohibited and working hours have been 
reduced to 84 per day, with a rest on Sunday. 

‘A large engineering works has a club for its bachelor staff, 
with library, billiards, tennis, swimming pool, etc. ; quarters for 
those married ; flats for the skilled workers ; facilities for religious 
services ; but practically nothing for the unskilled. One feature 
that deserves notice is the educational facilities for apprentices. 
An egg-packing factory has good first-aid equipment, maternity 
benefit, and no Sunday work ; an electrical supplies factory has 
a separate dining room (food is usually eaten in the factories, 
generally while work is going on) and facilities for cooking, baths 
(with special provision for women with bound feet), lockers for 
clothes, a 9-hour day, no Sunday work, and no child labour. 
It is worth noting that this factory rates the efficiency of the 
Chinese labourer quite highly. Some of the leading mines also 
have housing schemes, co-operative stores, facilities for amusement 
or recreation, baths, medical care, schools, pension schemes, 
compensation systems, etc. 

It must be admitted that in so great a country this is only 
an insignificant beginning. It is nearly all on a paternalistic basis 
without active participation on the part of the workers. There is 
danger of such activities being resented by the worker in the 
future, especially if they are substituted for something more 
fundamental. There is real fear that employers may be content 
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to assist social and religious agencies that are deeply interested 
in+the welfare of the industrial classes instead of putting industrial 
relations on a sound basis. One of the missionary colleges in 
Shanghai has a “social centre” in the great mill district and 
carries on medical, educational, recreational, and social work with 
the co-operation of the more progressive mill owners. In another 
mill district there is a “Christian Institute” ; the Young Men’s 
Christian Association (Chinese) has a number of “industrial 
secretaries " working in the chief centres of industry in a variety 
of ways ; and the Young Women’s Christian Association, though 
with a smaller staff, is doing a very far-reaching piece of work. 
This organisation decided in June 1921 to refuse “to embark on an 
‘industrial programme’ of work outside the factory so long as 
such conditions prevail inside”, and therefore determined “to 
begin at once to make a direct and accurate study of industrial 
conditions in typical centres to equip it [i.e. the Y.W.C.A.] with 
the knowledge which will enable it to serve both employers and 
employees in the most constructive ways and to help to create the 
public opinion which must precede legislation ”. 

A next step in the approach to this matter on the part of the 
Christian forces was the adoption by the National Christian Con- 
ference, which in May 1922 brought together in Shanghai 1,189 
delegates from all over the country, of standards which should 
look towards the ultimate inclusion of China in the international 
labour standard, beginning with what seemed the three most 
immediately practicable points — no child labour under 12 full 
years of age, one day’s rest in seven, and the improvement of 
working conditions and hours of labour. 

This programme has secured powerful advocacy and has been 
adopted by the Chefoo and Peking chambers of commerce, and 
it is being considered by other chambers. A National Christian 
Council, which unites the Protestant agencies at work in China, 
has a strong subcommittee on “The Church and China’s Social 
and Economic Problems”, which is charged with the promotion 
of the proposed labour standard and with the forming of such 
public opinion as shall assist regulation of factory conditions. 
At a conference called in December 1922 by this committee, a 
strong stand was taken as regards the Church’s concern in 
fundamental changes in the factory system as against the 
ameliorative work with which in the West it has too often been 
content ; among other constructive measures it was recommended 
that the standard referred to above be applied so far as possible 
to all labour contracts entered into by church or mission agencies 
in China. 












































ATTITUDE OF THE INTELLECTUALS 






There is growing up a new public conscience in these matters, 
which is influencing especially the student class. A large number 
of this class and a section of the intellectual leaders have also 
been deeply imbued with Communistic ideas. The Chinese 
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classics consist very largely of a body of social ethics, a heritage 
which gives the Chinese scholar an aptitude for and an interest 
in social theory. In recent years there has been a great ferment 
of thought, resulting in a Renaissance movement which is led 
chiefly by a group of men connected with the National University 
in Peking. In order to express their radical political and social 
ideas in forms understandable by the people this group of men 
broke away from the old literary traditions and began to use the 
spoken language as a literary vehicle. The movement gained a 
sudden and widespread popularity. The group derives its chief 
inspiration from the writings of Marx, and a great deal of transla- 
tion has been done of Socialist and Russian literature. The 
publications of the more extreme Socialist writers are suppressed 
from time to time, but the press generally is becoming more 
sympathetic to non-revolutionary social teaching and to the labour 
movement. 

It is not suggested that these men represent a very large section 
of the intellectuals in China, but they are important because they 
have directly promoted the labour movement through their student 
followers. These have started night schools for railway and 
factory workers and have helped the workpeople to organise in 
unions. Owing to the prevailing illiteracy this has been the main 
channel of direct infuence on the labour leaders. 

This Socialist movement must be considered as still mainly an 
intellectual one, deriving its inspiration from foreign sources 
rather than from industrial experience in China; its numerical 
strength is small, and it does not appear to have made any original 
contribution as yet to social theory. There is no Socialist party 
in any organised sense, but simply a group of academic writers 
interested in spreading Socialist ideas. What social theory will 
commend itself to the workers, when they advance to the point 
at which they can hold one, remains to be seen. 































LABOUR ORGANISATION 







The last few years have witnessed an extraordinary develop- 
ment of labour organisations of a type new to China. A rapidly 
rising cost of living in the industrial centres, a growing body of 
workers, the upper sections of which have been increasingly 
influenced by world movements through seamen and others, the 
knowledge of huge profits amassed by leading industrial enter- 
prises, and the propaganda referred to above, have provided all 
the factors necessary for bringing the workers together on the 
lines of modern trade unionism. It is well known that guilds 
have exerted a powerful influence in Chinese industry and com- 
merce right down to the present day. But modern industry has 
grown up outside this system, and the guilds themselves in all 
the wealthier trades have tended to become employers’ organisa- 
tions. There has thus been an opportunity for workers’ unions. 

The labour movement began in the South. There had been 
small beginnings earlier, but the student agitation of the spring 
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of 1919 led to the formation of 26 labour organisations. Early in 
1920 a successful strike by the mechanics’ union in Hongkong — 
one of the strongest of the unions — gave a fresh impulse, and 
more than a hundred new unions sprang up in a few months. 
It is said that some two hundred have been formed in Hongkong 
and three hundred in Canton in the last three or four years. Most 
of these are quite small, the important unions being comparatively 
few. Some of the smaller, feeling the need for guidance, have 
sought it from the Y.M.C.A. The activities of these unions have 
been varied ; they observe Labour Day, support strikers, con- 
tribute to Russian Famine Relief, support free schools and evening 
classes, and publish various periodicals. There are numerous 
saving clubs and unemployment bureaux. The unions are 
recognised by the Southern Government in Canton, and there have 
been many strikes. In a list of 25 strikes in Canton in 1921, 19 
led to increases in wages of from 15 to 50 per cent., 4 were 
undecided at the time the list was prepared, and only 2 small 
strikes had failed. 

The movement spread rapidly from Canton to Shanghai. 
There are more than 50 labour unions in Shanghai. A great 
variety of industries is represented and in addition to separate 
unions there are general unions. The first national labour con- 
ference in China met in Canton from i to 6 May 1922. About 
160 delegates from twelve cities, representing over 300,000 workers 
in some 200 unions, were assembled. The chief centres repres- 
ented at this conference were the cities of Canton and Shanghai 
and the provinces of Shantung, Honan, and Hupeh; while the 
railway unions were also represented. Ten resolutions were 
passed, of which the most important were that all the unions 
should pledge one another financial support in the case of strikes ; 
that unions should stand for an 8-hour day; that the labour 
movement should be economic in character rather than political ; 
and that the constitution and organisation of a permanent national 
federation of labour should be proceded with, including plans 
for the second national labour conference (National Labour 
Assembly). 

There are, of course, many influences at work within the 
labour movement and it cannot be said that as yet it has taken 
a definite form. There is a radical wing, but labour as a whole 
has embraced no social theory. It is concerned with the very 
urgent practical problem of bettering its condition and securing 
a living wage, and is as yet too untrained to see far beyond these. 
The leading organisation in Shanghai has published its programme 
in the form of a manifesto (4) which it desires to have adopted by 





(*) The Secretariat of the China Labour Organisation drew up the following 
programme for acceptance by the National Assembly. 

(1) Rights of combination and association by the workers. 

(2) Right to strike. 

(3) Right of making contracts by labour unions. 

(4) Right of workers to join international organisations. 

(5) Eight hours should be the maximum for day work ; 6 hours for night 
work ; and a weekly rest of 42 hours in succession should be adopted. 
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the National Labour Assembly. The programme aims at the 
adoption of an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week, with one com- 
plete day’s rest each week and no night work, especially for 
persons under 48 years of age ; the adoption of a minimum wage 
standard ; special provision for women; no employment of 
children under 12 years of age and only part-time employment 
with part-time education from 12 to 16, with other regulations 
limiting the work of youths ; insurance for unemployment, and 
workers’ education. The financial resources of this organisation 
are slender, but it contrives to maintain branches in various cities 
which are headquarters for information and propaganda. 

It is significant that in some cases the unions have succeeded 
in bringing together, at least temporarily, elements which have 
previously been widely separated. In one works Cantonese, 
Ningpoese, and Hupeh men are all included, whereas it has been 
usual for guilds to follow provincial lines. The unions do not 
distinguish different classes and sometimes not the ranks of work- 
ers. The Peking-Hankow Railway union, for example, includes 
not only all workers in the workshops, on the trains, or the track, 
and at the stations, but even apprentices. It also includes as 
associate members those who are interested and are acceptable to 





(6) Young persons under 18, and others who are occupied in heavy work, 
should not work more than 6 hours a day. 

(7) Overtime should be prohibited. In time of emergency working hours 
may be increased by the consent of the labour unions. 

(8) Hours for agricultural labour may be more than 8 hours, but wages 
should be based on the 8-hour day. 

(9) The standard price of the agricultural products should be recom- 
mended by the representatives of the farmers and regulated by law. 

(10) Overtime is absolutely prohibited for persons under 18 who are 
employed in heavy and dangerous occupations. Night work for persons under 
18 is absolutely prohibited. 

(11) Eight weeks before and eight weeks after confinement for those women 
who are employed in physical labour ; six weeks before and six weeks after 
confinement for ordinary women workers; and they shall receive their 
regular wages, 

(12) No employment of young persons under 16 years of age. 

(13) A minimum wage law should be enacted to protect the workers. The 
representative of the National Labour Association should be allowed to be 
present the time when such law is enacted. Wages of either the private or 
public concerns or other kinds of organisations should not be below the 
minimum standard as regulated by law. 

(14) Workers protected by their industrial or trade unions may have the 
right to participate in the government economic enterprises, the government 
business establishment, and in the private business managed by the government. 

(15) Government should establish labour research bureaux for both the 
public and private business plants. 

(16) In order to protect the workers the government should give them the 
right to participate in the labour research bureaux of the government. 

(17) Workers should be allowed to participate in regulating insurance 
schemes. Expenses incurred by loss or danger should be defrayed by the 
employers or government. The expenses shall not be shared by the recipients. 

(18) All kinds of workers and employees shall have one month’s vacation 
each year. Every half-year two weeks’ holiday shall be given to them. They 
Shall receive pay during the vacations. 

(19) The government should guarantee the legislation that both men and 
women workers have opportunity of receiving an education. 
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the union, especially mentioning foreigners. This is presumably 
to make room for the students and others who have taken the 
lead in organising these unions. Another provision states that 
there is no discrimination as to nationality. 

The aim, at least in the case of the railways, is the formation 
of industrial as opposed to trade unions, but the policy is to 
begin with the latter, hoping later to amalgamate them. At the ; 
time of writing (November 1922) the Peking-Hankow Railway 4 
union is the only complete industrial union. The Peking-Sui- 
yuan line has three separate unions, one of workshop workers, 4 
one of locomotive drivers and stokers, and the third of signalmen, f 
shunters, and others. Intimidation has been exercised to a con- 
siderable extent in bringing reluctant workers to join. ‘On the 
Peking-Hankow Railway, we are told that the union contains no 
foremen, clerical staff, or porters (who have their own union), but 
that all the other workers are members. They are required to 
contribute a half-day’s wage to the funds of the union each month. 
Forty per cent. of this money is allocated to the branch which 
raises it ; 15 per cent. goes to the central administrative office ; 
while the remaining 45 per cent. is placed in a fund primarily 
for the purpose of supporting strikes. (It can only be drawn 
upon by the vote of the executive of the union.) 

The fact that the men have in most cases had to depend on 
outside sympathisers for help in forming their organisation has 
opened the door to all kinds of outside influences, political and 
personal. It is not to be supposed that the workmen themselves, 
however, embrace all the political and other purposes of those 
associated with them. Their immediate interest has been the 
raising of wages or some other specific economic purpose. More 
will be said on this head, however, at a later stage. In certain 
caseg the workers have profited by their previous experience in 
those secret societies for which Chinese life is well known. The 
Chinese seaman delegate to the First International represented 
not strictly a trade union but a Heaven-Earth Society, an organisa- 
tion to which many of the seamen belonged. In Shanghai two 
old guilds, the Red Guild and the Peaceful Purity Guild, promise 
to change into unions. The latter contains a large number of 
members. They have 48 characters, learnt by all, teaching Purity 
and loyalty. The leader is called the Grandfather Teacher and 
exercises great power. The members stand together when trouble 
befalls one of them. Most of them have red or blue prints on 
their arms. These guilds include people of all trades but mostly 
of the coolie class. In Shanghai the unions of the textile workers 
are based on territorial divisions. 






































RECENT STRIKE PHENOMENA 









It may help one to understand the prevailing unrest a little 
more fully by referring to some of the recent strikes. Mention 
has already been made of the frequency of strikes in Canton and 


their almost uniform success. Considerable public attention has 
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been drawn to the seamen’s strike at Hongkong which continued 
for two months and tied up hundreds of ocean-going steamers. 
One feature of the strike was the co-operation of sympathisers. 
The end was precipitated by what amounted to a general strike 
in Hongkong, including even the house servants and hotel em- 
ployees, which brought everything in the colony to a standstill. 
Another significant feature was the power of intimidation exercis- 
ed by the leaders. Quite a large number of the seamen belonging 
to companies which had recently agreed to an increase in wages 
had no desire whatever to participate. They were obliged to do 
so, as the alternative was the probability of loss of life in their 
families. It is one of the weaknesses of life in China that a com- 
paratively small but determined group of men can overawe large 
numbers of people. Asa rule, however, the strikes in China have 
not been attended by violence, though there are reports of colli- 
sions with the police and some bloodshed in connection with two 
or three strikes in outlying areas. 

In Shanghai it is significant that the women workers have 
reached a point of independent action. The women connected 
with the silk filatures founded a union with the encouragement 
of some members of the provincial assembly. The employers 
objected to the union and had some of the leaders imprisoned. 
A strike took place in connection with hours, a reduction of which 
had been refused by the guild although they were still nominally 
44hours. After three days, during which the women had paraded 
the streets with banners, five of the leaders were arrested. They 
were used as hostages, and for fear of their execution the work- 
ers went back. The leaders were released, however, by order 
of the civil governor on account of many representations made to 
him. The hours were reduced to 114 a day (wages remaining the 
same), but they have since gone back to the old figure. 

In a rickshaw strike the men ceased work with a genuine 
grievance owing to the rise of prices and depreciation of copper 
coinage ; but during the strike they were organised by a lawyer 
of extreme views. The constitution of the organisation was taken 
bodily from Soviet documents and under his influence the men 
became very truculent. Strikes on some of the railways have also 
been organised almost certainly at the instigation of recently 
dismissed government officials. The men, who were already 
receiving more than the usual wages in China, asked for such 
terms as six months’ holiday with full pay every three years. 


GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 


There is no labour legislation in China except in the South, 
where the Government has altered its code in order to legalise 
labour unions and strikes, and the formation of unions has been 
encouraged. Elsewhere, however, the subject of labour legisla- 
tion is being brought before various provincial assemblies, 
parliament, and the Peking government. A conference of eight 
private organisations held in Shanghai, including chambers of 
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commerce, educational and labour associations in different parts 
of the country, has prepared a draft constitution which includes 
seven articles of interest in this connection. Freedom of contract, 
freedom of association, freedom of private enterprise, recognition 
of the rights of property, coupled at the same time with the right 
of the state to place limitations thereon, enactment of laws for the 
protection of labour, are among the principles enunciated in this 
draft constitution (5). 

It is characteristic of many of the friends of labour in China 
that they seek to apply at once the labour programmes of the 
most industrialised communities in the West and fail to consider 
in detail the modifications that may be necessary in applying 
principles adopted under very different conditions abroad. It is 
hardly necessary, perhaps, to point out that it would be quite 
impossible to put into effect any comprehensive plan for the 
protection of labour and the inspection of factories until the 
government of the country is on a more stable basis than it is at 
present. In view of the present strife and political unsettlement 
it may be that action will have to be taken by such bodies as 
chambers of commerce and employers’ associations in conjunction 
with labour associations. This would be in line with the past 
history of Chinese industry. It has been the practice for the 
merchant and craftsman to look to their guilds rather than to the 
officials for the protection of their interests and the regulation of 
their trade. A recent strike among the carpenters in Shanghai, 
for example, was settled by the journeymen being taken into the 
guild, which had hitherto consisted only of masters. 


This brief summary of the labour situation in China has 
revealed not only disquieting features but also factors not less 





(®) The articles in question are as follows : 


Art. 101. The economic system of the country should, according to the 
requirements of justice and fair play, make it possible for everybody to 
maintain a proper living. 

Without running contrary to social order and good custom, the people 
have the duty to perform manual or mental labour. 

Art. 102. Freedom in conducting business or making contracts should be 
provided for by law. 

Art. 103. The state should pass laws for the protection of labour. 

Art. 104. Labourers in various vocations, for maintaining their conditions 
of labour, should enjoy freedom of association. 

Art. 105. The extent and limitation of property rights should be regulated 
by law, but for promoting common welfare the state should have the right 
to appropriate, by giving proper compensation, private property for public 
use 


Art. 106. In the consideration of the state, a private enterprise should 
be under public management, and [in order) that such management [may] 
promote public welfare or business prosperity, such enterprise should be 
put under the management of the national, provincial, or local government. 

Art. 107. In all legislation concerning economic policy, the Government 
should ask for and consider proposals of the chambers of commerce, agricul- 
tural associations, and labour associations. 
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important that give grounds for hope. China’s intellectual herit- 
age is a body of social ethics which, while itself inadequate to 
present needs, expresses the fundamental genius of the Chinese 
race for dealing with social problems. There is in China still an 
almost complete absence of class distinctions, a real solidarity of 
outlook and true social democracy. There is a hope therefore 
that, granted wise and disinterested leadership, there will be such 
a response to a constructive policy as will lead to a better industrial 
order. 

The situation is one to make a strong appeal to those labour 
and industrial leaders and social reformers who recognise the 
moral bases on which industrial society rests to co-operate with 
progressive, socially minded workers already at work in attempt- 
ing to secure that the greatest chapter in the Industrial Revolution 
shall issue in the wellbeing of the millions of China and through 


them of the world. 
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Trade unionism among women in Germany, though hampered 
in its early days by restrictions on the right of association, has 
progressed steadily since the second half of the nineteenth century, 
and since the war has undergone very marked development. 
Women now form more than twenty per cent. of the membership 
of the ‘ free’ trade unions, and a similar proportion in the other 
trade union organisations. As a rule women belong to the same 
unions as men, and there are few unions either consisting solely 
of women or without any women members. Women's wages are 
as a rule lower than those of men, and this for a variety of reasons. 
Wage conditions are worst among women home workers, as it 
is difficult either to supervise conditions or to organise the workers, 
many of whom have only recently through force of circumstances 
become wage earners. Conditions of employment in domestic 
service are peculiar, but the trade unions have been able to effect 
considerable improvement, though hampered by the changed con- 
ditions of the post-war period. Agricultural workers also form a 
special class, but are in some respects easier to organise. The 
position and attitude of wage-earning women differ considerably 
from those of men, and women have been slow to take a leading 
part in the trade union movement. The trade unions, however, 
make great efforts to cater for the special needs and interests of 
their women members. 

























in trade unions can be traced back to the time when the 

trade union movement as a whole was beginning in the 
sixties of the last century. For about the first twenty years only 
tentative attempts were made to organise women workers, and 
nothing more than a few local and temporary successes were 
achieved. The reasons must be sought in the economic and 
political situation of Germany. 

It was not until the latter half of the nineteenth century that 
Germany began to develop as an industrial country, and it was 
only then that the work of women began to be an important 
feature of industrial life and that the wage-earning woman became 
a factor to be reckoned with. It was long before German workers 


T HE earliest attempts in Germany to organise women workers 
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fully realised the extent to which women were employed as 
wage earners and the important effects of their work on the 
general situation. Even at a time when women had long been 
employed in a large number of occupations, a considerable propor- 
tion of the population, including many of the workers, still 
regarded the employment of a woman in industry, and indeed in 
any kind of paid work, as a transitory phase coming to an end 
on her marriage. 

Many people were therefore considerably surprised when they 
discovered from the census of occupations and industries under- 
taken by the Imperial Government in 1895 that there were five 
and a half million women in Germany who were principally 
engaged as wage earners. This fact, together with the informa- 
tion collected at the same time by the organised workers, gave a 
great stimulus to the efforts to bring women workers within the 
trade union movement. 

These efforts, however, met with considerable resistance, as 
the political situation at that time was unfavourable to the organ- 
isation of women workers. Until 1908 women were forbidden 
by law in most of the Federal States to take part in political 
meetings or to join associations which dealt with political matters. 
According to the interpretation placed upon this legislation by 
the authorities, any discussion of social questions, such as the 
general improvement of the position of the workers and wage 
questions, was regarded as a political matter. In 1886 a women’s 
association engaged in trade union work was dissolved by the 
police because it had discussed the institution by the state of a 
normal working day, a Bill on the protection of workers which 
had been submitted to the Reichstag, and a proposal for the 
introduction of government supervision of factory premises. 
Another association was dissolved because it had addressed a 
petition to the local authorities of the town for the appointment 
of women as assessors in the industrial courts. 

The consequence was that a trade union admitting women as 
members ran greater danger than ever of being dissolved by the 
authorities. This risk was specially great during the period from 
21 October 1878 to 30 September 1890 while the “ Act to restrain 
the Dangerous Activities of Social Democracy” was in force ; 
indeed, only one out of all the trade union organisations in the 
country escaped. Even when the Act was repealed the danger 
of dissolution on this account did not wholly disappear, though 
it became much less great. 













































GROWTH OF TRADE UNIONISM AMONG WOMEN 







In spite of all obstacles, vigorous attempts to bring women into 
the trade union movement were started as soon as the workers 
realised that the employment of women as wage earners was not 
a passing phase and that unorganised female labour exercised an 
adverse effect on labour conditions generally. This fact was 
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recognised in some industries earlier than in others. The views 
of trade unionists on the need for organising women workers 
differed according to the extent to which women were employed 
in their own industry, and the importance of their work. 

It was, nevertheless, generally agreed that it would be inadvis- 
able to set up separate unions for women. At the first congress 
of ‘ free’ trade unions in 1891 a motion proposing the institution 
of such separate trade unions was rejected ; the congress adopted 
a resolution calling upon all existing unions to amend their rules 
so as to admit women as members and to undertake propaganda 
among women workers as well as men. The effect of this resolu- 
tion on the trade union organisation of women in Germany was 
extremely important. 

It did not, however, make itself fully felt in the first years 
of the revival of trade unionism after the repeal of the anti- 
Socialist laws. Political activity had been suppressed for so 
many years that the temptation to use the facilities now offered 
in every possible way was very strong. A considerable percentage 
of organised workers therefore wished to make use of the trade 
unions for political action ; others were in favour of non-political 
unions. For years a heated controversy was carried on as to the 
most suitable form of organisation, and the progress of trade 
unionism was in consequence seriously hampered, until the ques- 
tion was settled at the second Trade Union Congress in 1896 in 
favour of non-political unions. It is true that the chief reason 
for this decision was that according to existing legislation on the 
right of association only non-political unions could adopt a 
centralised form of organisation ; those unions which refused to 
give up political action had to content themselves with local 
associations, and could only maintain any sort of connection with 
organisations in other districts by means of a system of confidential 
representatives. Butasecondary reason was that only such unions 
were allowed to admit women members. Women were already 
employed to so large an extent, and the effect of unorganised 
female labour in keeping down wages was so noticeable in many 
trades, that an increasing number of workers were anxious to 
bring women into their organisations. Nearly ten years passed, 
however, before women formed an appreciable percentage of the 
trade union members. 

To return to the earliest attempts to organise women, until 
the nineties of the last century the only attempts to do so with a 
view to improving their conditions of labour were made by the 
workers and by a few middle class women who had joined the 
Social Democratic movement. There were, it is true, a number 
of attempts by other women to form associations of working 
women and working men’s wives, but their aims were not 
primarily economic. Their admitted object was generally the 
moral and intellectual improvement of working-class women, but 
there was, in addition, some idea of providing an influence to 
counteract Socialist propaganda and the spread of Socialist 
principles among the working class. None of these associations 
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had a long life, and their work left scarcely any trace. In some 
cases, however, women who had belonged to such organisations 
subsequently devoted themselves to the organisation of women 
workers for the purpose of improving their economic condition. 
At first the organisations they set up, which were chiefly local 
associations, also pursued political aims. These organisations, 
too, were short-lived, for, as was stated above, they were in all 
cases dissolved by the authorities and their leaders punished. 

Even among the organisations which were set up before the 
anti-Socialist legislation was adopted and while it was in force, 
there were, however, some of a strictly trade union character. A 
certain number of these unions, such as the Union of Women 
Workers in Book and Lithographic Printing, which was founded 
in Berlin in 1899, and the Central Union of Women General 
Factory Workers set up in Hamburg in the same year, later 
amalgamated with the men’s unions in the same trades. The 
members of the former union formed a considerable proportion 
of the Federation of Men and Women Unskilled Workers in the 
Book and Lithographic Printing Trade (now the Federation of 
Men and Women Unskilled Workers in the Printing Trades) 
(Verband der graphischen Hilfsarbeiter und _ -arbeiterinnen 
Deutschlands), which was founded in 1899. The President, who 
had held that ‘office for many years in the women’s union, 
became the president of the new joint union and remained in the 
position until her death in 1919, although nearly half of the 
members of the Federation were men. After the revival of the 
trade union movement in consequence of the repeal of the anti- 
Socialist laws, an increased number of middle-class women 
devoted themselves to organising women workers. They under- 
took the direction of the movement, and in some cases it is still 
in their hands. These women did not, however, work for the 
‘free’ trade unions, but helped to form the middle-class associa- 
tions or denominational unions (Standesorganisationen). 

Enough has been said to explain the severe restrictions on the 
progress of women’s organisations before and during the period 
of the anti-Socialist laws. How far the repeated attempts at 
organisation which were made nevertheless bore fruit, even for 
a short time, cannot be definitely established. Many valuable 
sources of information were destroyed by the police authorities, 
who frequently searched the premises of the workers’ associa- 
tions and seized their property. In the end the unions found it 
best to keep no lists of members or other records, so as not to 
give the authorities the opportunity of expelling the leaders from 
the country or using other means of injuring or destroying the 
new movement. Evidence of the fact that there were women 
members in at least one mixed trade union before the passing of 
the anti-Socialist laws is to be found in the name of the Trade 
Union of General Factory Workers of Both Sexes which is 
mentioned in statistics of the trade union movement in 1877. 
This organisation had 1,250 members in 32 localities ; how many 
of these were women is not known. 
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Woman MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE UNIONS 


Free Trade Unions 

The earliest reliable information on the position of women’s 
organisations in the ‘free’ trade union movement dates back to 
1892. It refers to 4,355 organised women workers in 16 organisa- 
tions. The number of women members in the various unions 
was as follows: the Bookbinders’ Federation, 210 women 
members ; the Brushmakers’ 59; the Turners’ i; the Gold and 
Silver Workers’ 83 ; the Woodworkers’ 28 ; the Confectioners’ 14 ; 
the Metal Workers’ 152; the Ironers’ 100; the Saddlers’ 1; the 
Tailors’ 131 ; the Shoemakers’ 150, the Tobacco Workers’ 2,560 ; 
the Textile Workers’ 620 ; the Gilders’ 16 ; the Central Associa- 
tion of Women and Girls 200; and the Cigar Sorters 20. Two 
of these federations, the Ironers’ Federation and the Central 
Association of Women and Girls, were exclusively women’s 
organisations. The latter association was omitted from the 
statistics for the following years because its aims were principally 
educational. 

In 1892 women formed only 1.8 per cent. of the total trade 
union membership of 227,000 throughout the country. The number 
of women members rose from year to year, but until 1902 the 
increase was not rapid, though each year they formed a higher 
percentage of the total. In 1902 the third Trade Union Congress 
’ gave great attention to the question of organising women workers. 
It adopted a resolution laying down that it was the duty of all 
organised workers to try to induce the women wage-earning 
members of their families to become members of the appropriate 
trade union. The statement of the representative of the Textile 
Workers’ Federation produced a great effect on the congress. The 
textile trade was one in which the majority of the workers were 
women, and the representative of the Federation showed that 
the defective organisation of these women was the reason for the 
ill-success of the organisation. How little even organised workers 
at that time realised the need for bringing women into the move- 
ment may be seen from the statement made at the same congress by 
a representative of the Federation of Commercial Workers, who 
announced that a motion to organise women workers had recently 
been submitted to his union, which had decided not to discuss it. 
This federation has now 59,317 women members. 

The effects produced by the discussion at this congress became 
noticeable in the next year, when the number of women members 
rose by 12,400 to 40,666, constituting 4.6 per cent. of the total. 
From this time onwards the increase was only checked in years 
of serious trade depression. The following table shows progres- 
sive increases in the number of organised women workers and 
the proportion in which they stood to the total trade union 
membership. The years of the war, it should be remembered, 
were quite abnormal. 

In the first years of the war the trade unions lost a large 
number of their women members owing to general disorganisa- 
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1892 4,355 1.8 1907 136,929 7.3 
1893 5,384 2.4 1908 138,443 7.6 
1894 5,251 2.1 1909 133,888 7.3 
1895 6,697 2.6 1910 161,512 8.0 
1896 15,265 4.6 1911 191,332 8.2 
1897 14,644 3.6 1912 222,809 8.7 
1898 13,481 2.7 1913 230,347 8.9 
1899 19,280 3.3 1914 210,314 10.1 
1900 22,844 3.4 1915 177,535 15.3 
1901 23,699 3.5 1916 185,810 19.2 
1902 23,218 3.8 1917 268,614 24.3 
1903 40,666 4.6 1918 422,957 25.4 
1904 48,604 4.6 1919 1,192,767 21.8 
1905 74,411 5.5 1920 1,710,761 21.6 
1906 118,908 7.0 _ 1921 1,518,341 20.1 
1922 1,753,576 21.6 


tion and the departure of a number of trade union officials on 
military service. This state of affairs was not, however, of long 
duration, and as early as 1916 the numbers again began to 
increase. At the end of the war the German ‘free’ trade unions 
had approximately 380,000 women members, a larger number 
than at the beginning of the war. The Revolution of November 
4918. caused an immensely rapid increase in trade union member- 

ship both among men and women. The average figures for 1919 
showed a total membership of 5,479,073, of whom 1,192,767 were 

women. In 1920 the figures were respectively 7,890,102 and 
1,710,761. In 1921 there was a decrease ; the average membership 
for that year was 7,567,978 and included 1,518,344 women. The 

decrease is due to the fact that the Central Federation of Shop 

Assistants and Clerks (Zentralverband der Angesteliten) left the 

General Federation of German Trade Unions (Allgemeiner Deut- 

scher Gewerkschaftsbund), and with its 163,000 men and 150,000 

women members, joined the Federation of Unions of Salaried 

Employees (Allgemeiner freier Angestelltenbund) (Afa), which 

maintains close and friendly relations with the General Federa- 

tion of German Trade Unions. 

Since then, however, the membership of the latter has again 
increased. The statistical returns show that at the end of the third 
quarter of 1922 the total membership was 8,135,620, including 
1,753,576 women. The table opposite shows the number of 
women members of the various ‘ free’ trade unions. The number 
of men members is given for purposes of comparison. 

There is no trade union belonging to the General Federation 
of German Trade Unions which consists entirely of women, 
though there are ten federations which have no women members. 
These, with their membership, are as follows : Asphalt Workers, 
2,065; Building Workers, 584,144; Printers, 76,500; Slaters, 12,308; 
Firemen, 9,035 ; Coppersmiths, 7,703; Building Foremen, 13,778 ; 
Shipwrights, 5,478; Chimney Sweeps, 3,217; Paviors, 10,994. 
These are all unions for trades in which women are not usually 
employed ; indeed, in some cases their employment is forbidden 
by law. Generally speaking, the number of women members in 
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Membership 
Federation Women Men Total 


Bakers and confectioners 42,441 85,562 
Clothing workers 57,181 
Miners 406 , 953 
Coopers 42 13,739 
Bookbinders 26 , 359 
Chorus and ballet staffs 850 
Railway workers 
General factory workers 
Butchers 
Barbers 
Gardeners 
State and municipal employees 
Glass workers 
Glaziers 
Unskilled workers in the printing trades 
Domestic servants 
Woodworkers 
Hotel, restaurant, and café empleyees 
Hatters ° 
Fur workers 
Agricultural workers 
orkers in the food and drink trades 
Leather workers 
Lithographers 
Painters 
Engineers and stokers 136 
Metal workers 195,584 
Musicians 984 
China-ware makers 32,628 
Saddlers and upholsterers 4,008 
Shoemakers 51,343 
Dairy workers 48 
Stone workers 987 
Tobacco workers 105,534 
Textile workers 494,734 
Potters 721 10,522 
Transport workers 59,317 516,788 
Carpenters 3 109,375 
Film and cinema workers 1,639 2,780 
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Total 1,753,576 5,656,822 


a trade union, and the proportion which they bear to the total 
membership, correspond to the extent to which women are 
employed in that occupation. In those cases where the number 
of women members of the union is comparatively small, it is 
because few women are engaged in the occupation. The only 
exceptions are the hairdressers and the hotel, restaurant, and 
café employees. These, however, are trades which are extremely 
difficult to organise. 

In ten federations, those of the bakers and confectioners, the 
clothing workers, the bookbinders, the chorus and ballet staffs, 
the unskilled workers. in the printing trades, the domestic 
servants, the hatters, the fur workers, the tobacco workers, and 
the textile workers, there are more women than men. These are 
all occupations in which women are very largely employed. 

The number of women members in trade unionsother than 
the ‘free’ unions is considerably less. The Free Federation of 
Unions of Salaried Employees has already been mentioned. It 
includes men and women non-manual workers in shops and 
commercial undertakings and insurance institutions, as well as 
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foremen, technicians and engineers. The principles of this 
organisation are the same as those of the General Federation of 
German Trade Unions. The most important organisation with 
women members affiliated to the Federation of Unions of Salaried 
Employees is the Central Federation of Shop Assistants and 
Clerks, which includes about 150,000 women clerks and workers 
in shops, insurance institutions and offices. 


Other Trade Unions 

The most considerable of the other trade union movements is 
the Christian trade union movement. Its total membership and 
the number of organised women workers whom it includes are, 
however, considerably less than those of the ‘ free,” trade unions. 

The total membership of the Christian trade unions, including 
only the unions of manual workers, in 1921 was 986,343, includ- 
ing 232,250 women. In these unions, as in the ‘free’ unions, 
the women are for the most part organised in the same federa- 
tions as the men. The only exceptions are the Federation of 
Domestic Servants and the Association of Home Workers, which 
include women only. The number of women and men workers 
in each of the various federations is shown in the following table. 


Membership 
Federation Women Men 


Factory workers 19,709 88,480 
Hotel workers 2,005 17,651 
Municipal workers 21,063 
Printing workers 3,038 2, 
Domestic servants 

Home workers 

Wood workers 

Nurses and hospital attendants 
Agricultural workers 

Leather workers 

Painters 

Metal workers 

Workers in food and drink trades 
Tailors 


Tobacco workers 36, 4 
Textile workers 76,167 41,773 117,940 
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Total 232,250 532,060 674,310 


The other Christian federations, those of builders, miners, 
and compositors, which have a total membership of 222,033, have 
no women members. 

The most important women’s organisation in the Christian 
trade union movement, and in fact, the most important indepen- 
dent women’s trade union, is the Federation of Women Clerks 
and Commercial Employees (Verband der weiblichen Handels - 
und Bureauangestellten). This organisation, which has about 
100,000 members, was founded in 1889 with the title of Com- 
mercial and Indusirial Benefit Society for Women Non-Manual 
Workers. It confined itself at first almost exclusively to benhevo- 
lent work. In 1905, however, it altered its character and began 
to act to a large extent as a trade union, and its work is now 
exclusively of this nature. For many years the only means by 
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which it attempted to attain its objects were the presentation of 
petitions to the government and employers, and the institution 
of employment exchanges. This federation, together with 10 
federations of non-manual workers, 11 organisations of civil 
servants and state employees, all of which belong to the Christian 
movement, and the above mentioned 21 Christian federations of 
manual workers, constitute the German Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions (Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund). 

The Hirsch-Duncker unions (Deutsche Gewerkvereine) are con- 
siderably less strong from the numerical point of view. In 1924 
they had 23,375 women and 201,222 men members. The woman 
membership of the various federations was as follows : 

























Metal workers 6,309 
General factory workers 3,910 
Textile workers 5,600 
Wood workers 653 
Leather workers 863 
Tailors : 1,102 
Tobacco workers 3,950 
Employees of shipping companies 24 
Painters and varnishers 4 
Women and girl workers 960 









In the Hirsch-Duncker unions also the women workers 
generally belong to trade federations including both men and 
women. There is only one exception : the Federation of Women 
and Girl Workers, which consists for the most part of domestic 
servants. 

The other organisations in Germany which to some extent 
pursue trade union aims are quite unimportant, and cannot 
strictly be regarded as trade unions, as their principal work is 
religious instruction. 











Women’s WAGES 










Women trade unionists in Germany have the same rights as 
the men. It is, however, generally customary for the women’s 
subscription to be only half the men’s, or at any rate, to be 
lower (1). The reason for this distinction is that women workers 
generally receive lower wages than men, in most cases about 
two-thirds of the men’s wage. A few collective agreements lay 
down that women’s wages must not be less than 80 per cent. of 
the men’s. It is only ina small minority of cases that men and 
women receive equal pay. These cases are to be found almost 
exclusively in the textile and tailoring trades. In theory, the 
trade unions are opposed to differentiation between men and 
women as regards wages, but there are many difficulties in the 
way of the practical application of this principle. 


() The only organisation in which this distinction is not made is the 
Federation of Unskilled Workers in the Printing Trade. The subscription for 
men and women was also the same in the Central Federation of Shop Assist- 
ants and Clerks. In the case of both these federations the contribution, both 
for men and women, is a fixed proportion of the wages received. 
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As a general rule, women do not do the same work as men. 
Tradition, custom, their lack of the physical qualities required 
for certain kinds of work, and the highly developed system of 
protective measures for women workers which exists in Germany, 
prevent them from doing as much as men do in every department 
of industrial life. It is traditional that men should be expected 
to accomplish more, even in work where there are no legal 
restrictions on the employment of women, and it therefore seems 
inadvisable to insist on the principle of equal pay for men and 
women in all cases, as the result would only be to exclude women 
from a number of occupations. It is interesting to note that the 
organisation for commercial employees which has demanded 
equal pay for women workers is the German National Shop 
Assistants’ Federation (Deutsch-nationaler Handlungsgehilfen- 
Verband), which is opposed on principle to the employment of 
women in the occupation which it represents, and hopes by this 
means to put an end to it. It is, nevertheless, among com- 
mercial employees that women’s wages most nearly approach 
those of men. This is not due to the action of the above-mentioned 
organisation, but to energetic and unceasing efforts on the part 
of the Central Federation of Shop Assistants and Clerks (Zentral- 
verband der Angestellten). The assimilation of women’s wages 
to those of men in commercial employment was facilitated by 
the fact that in this occupation there are no legal restrictions 
on the employment of women in every kind of work. In con- 
sequence of this, and also of the nature of the work itself, women 
do the same work as men in commercial undertakings much more 
frequently than in industry. In industrial undertakings women 
are mostly employed on unskilled work, partly for the reasons 
mentioned above, and partly because women workers are much 
less inclined than men to devote a considerable period to technical 
training. 

It is not possible to give exact details of the wages of women 
workers in Germany. The rates fluctuate almost from week to 
week, which is necessitated by the fact that for the last few 
months the prices of necessaries have risen literally from day 
to day. Perpetual agitation for increased pay is the necessary 
result, and even so, wages are not fully adjusted to prices. 

It is already customary to renew wage negotiations every 
week. This work absorbs almost all the energies of the trade 
union officials, and scarcely any time is left for propaganda 
work to win over new members or fo train the existing members. 
It is true that the continual rise of prices and the consequent 
necessity to fight for wage increases is a great stimulus to workers 
to join the trade unions ; on the other hand, the continual wage 
demands, which have now become a habit, exercise a contrary 
effect. Wage disputes which lead to a stoppage of work form 
a comparatively small minority, and in the case of other disputes 
many of the members do not adequately realise how much of 
the work is done by the trade union, It almost seems to them 
as if wages were raised automatically, and all that they do is 
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to criticise what has been achieved and complain because it is 
not more. The ever-increasing discrepancy between the rise of 
wages and the rise of prices strengthens the belief of those who 
consider that the trade unions are incapable of carrying out the 
tasks which they have undertaken or that they are not making 
sufficient efforts. In these circumstances the continued increase 
in the membership of the trade unions and especially in the 
number of women members is particularly welcome. 









HomME WORKERS 










Wage conditions are worst of all among women home workers. 
A few trade unions, such as those of the leather workers, 
saddlers, and tobacco workers, have been able to regulate 
the wage conditions of home workers fairly satisfactorily. 
These organisations have succeeded in organising the home work- 
ers, most of whom are men and many of them skilled workers. 
In many cases the rates of pay fixed by collective agreements for 
these trades are higher for home workers than for men employed 
in workshops, because the employer saves expenditure on 
premises, lighting, heating, supervision, etc. On the other hand, 
in those trades where all or most of the home workers are 
women, many of them married or not capable of supporting 
themselves entirely by their work, and especially in those where 
home workers form the large majority of the persons engaged in 
the occupation, the regulation of wages is extraordinarily difficult. 
The difficulty is increased by the fact that the home workers 
belong to many different classes of society and that a considerable 
number of them are ashamed of having to do paid work at all. 
It is almost impossible to induce such workers to join trade 
unions. They are very often willing to take work at any wages 
which are offered, if they can only find an opportunity of earning 
even a small sum without its becoming known that they are 
taking paid work. In the majority of cases home work is done 
by women who do not expect to support themselves entirely by 
this means, but wish to supplement an income derived from some 
other source: a small property, an annuity, or the earnings of 
their husband or grown-up children. For this reason too they 
are willing to accept lower wages than factory workers, since 
they are glad of the opportunity of earning anything by home 
work. It would be impossible for many of these women to take 
work in a factory or workshop which would take them away 
from home for a number of hours every day. Again, the supply 
of home workers as a general rule considerably exceeds the 
demand, and the home workers are therefore afraid to ask for 
more pay, but accept what they are offered. It must also be 
remembered that women engaged in home work do not come 
much into contact with one another, and therefore do not know 
what other workers are receiving for similar work. Employers, 
—— and agents often take advantage of these circum- 
stances. 
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The Home Work Act, which came into force on i April 1912, 
was interided to put an end to these deplorable conditions. The 
Act lays down that schedules showing the price for each kind 
of work must be posted up or otherwise made available in the 
premises where work is given out and where it is brought in when 
finished, or that home workers must be provided with wage 
books or cards. The Act also provides for the institution of 
trade committees to advise on the fixing of home workers’ wages. 
Nothing was, however, done in Germany before the war to put 
even these elementary protective measures into practice. At the 
present time the legislative authorities (the Federal Economic 
Council and the Reichstag) are considering a Bill on home work 
which provides more satisfactory machinery for settling home 
workers’ wages. 

The conditions of work of women home workers, who form 
a considerable percentage of the total number of employed women, 
naturally exercise a considerable influence on labour conditions 
in general. It is impossible to ascertain the number of men and 
women employed in home work. Even in normal times reliable 
information on this point is not available, and it is quite impos- 
sible to obtain it at present, when the ranks of the proletariat 
are being swelled every day from other classes of the population, 
many members of which, especially women, are trying to support 
themselves by home work. The German Government cannot 
even attempt to discover the number of wage earners, as it has 
no machinery for this purpose. Some months ago the sickness 
insurance system was extended to include home workers, so that 
all persons in receipt of a wage or salary are now obliged to be 
members of a sick fund (in the case of salaried workers this only 
applies to those whose salary is below a fixed limit). Member- 
ship of the sick funds, however, will not give absolutely reliable 
information on the total number of workers, as many home 
workers, especially women, are never reported for sickness 
insurance, either through ignorance or intentionally, and control 
of this is almost impossible, at any rate at present. Failure to 
report workers for sickness insurance is particularly frequent 
among the numerous benevolent institutions (many of which have 
no right to such a name) which are now springing up like 
mushrooms all over Germany, and are attempting to provide 
home work for women, especially middle-class women and 
women who are not fully capable of supporting themselves. The 
number of women home workers, many of whom receive incred- 
ibly low wages, has therefore risen considerably in recent times. 


WomMeEN IN DOMESTIC SERVICE AND AGRICULTURE 


Generally speaking, it is more difficult to induce: women than 
men to join trade unions, and, next to the home workers, those 
who are most difficult to organise are domestic servants and 
women agricultural workers. Until November 1918 these workers 
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were subject to the special legislation of the Domestic Code 
(Gesindeordnungen). The difficulty of organising these workers 
was, however, due not so much to legislation as to the nature 
of their employment, and the form in which they received their 
wages. Women domestic servants generally live in the house of 
their employer, who provides them with board ; board and lodging 
thus form a considerable part of their earnings. The majority of 
agricultural workers, both men and women, are in the same 
position. It follows that if they leave their employment or lose 
it by dismissal they also lose their dwelling place. 

Women domestic workers are also very much more subject 
to the direct influence of their employer than industrial workers. 
They have much less liberty than other workers. Their work 
does not end at any fixed time in the evening, and they therefore 
have very little free time. Moreover, the employer can easily 
keep a check on the use they make of such spare time as they 
have, and in particular on their reading, assuming that they 
have time and opportunity to read at ail. In spite of these 
difficulties, it has been found possible to organise a considerable 
proportion of the domestic servants, and to exercise an influence 
on their conditions of work. 

The Associations Act which came into force in 1908 gave 
persons covered by the Domestic Code certain rights of association, 
and energetic attempts were at once made throughout the country 
to organise domestic servants. (An agricultural workers’ organi- 
sation was founded about the same time.) In 1908 there were 
already organisations in 18 towns with a total membership of 
5,000. In January 1909 the Central Federation of Domestic 
Servants of Germany (Zentralverband der Hausangestellten 
Deutschlands) was founded. This organisation now has 10,845 
men and 336 women members. Since it was set up the condi- 
tions of work of women domestic servants have considerably 
improved. A longer free time on Sunday and at least one evening 
out a week with the use of the latchkey on those days has been 
obtained in almost all cases. Considerable progress has also 
been made as regards accommodation. The Federation has 
fought with the utmost energy for the following minimum 
accommodation : a bedroom with a window communicating with 
the open air and a door which locks from inside ; the room 
must contain, in addition to the bed, facilities for washing and 
sitting and accommodation for clothes and other articles used by 
the servant. The organisation has also effected considerable 
improvements in the board and wages of domestic servants. 
Comparatively little in this respect has been achieved by collective 
agreements, but much more has been done by the legal assistance 
provided by\the organisation and by the influence exercised on 
public opinion. The deplorable conditions under which domestic 
servants often work have also been improved,in other respects 
by the provision of legal assistance and by appeals to public 
opinion. 

The effects of the war have unfortunately restricted the work 
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of the Federation. The immense rise in prices which accom- 
panied the depreciation of the mark, and the progressive 
impoverishment of those classes of the population which used to 
employ domestic servants, have led to a considerable decrease 
in the number of such workers, and have often kept their con- 
ditions of work at a lower level than those of other trades. The 
latter fact has caused many domestic servants to leave their 
employment ; many others have been dismissed. A large number 
of families employ young workers on the pretext of taking them 
as apprentices. Others manage with a few hours’ help a day 
and others with none at all. In these circumstances it is only 
natural that the membership of the Federation of Domestic 
Servants should decrease, and it hasin fact already fallen by more 
than 32,000. The organisation has not, however, relaxed its 
efforts to induce domestic servants to become members and to 
improve their conditions of work. It has also considerably con- 
tributed towards the improvement and regulation of the wages 
of domestic servants employed by the hour who, in former times, 
were almost always underpaid. 

Conditions among agricultural workers are somewhat different 
from those among domestic servants in towns. Not all of them 
receive board and lodging from their employers, and even those 
who do so generally live together in larger groups than domestic 
servants. In many respects agricultural workers are therefore 
easier to organise than domestic servants. On the other hand, 
the difficulties are increased by the fact that in the country work- 
ers have less opportunity of becoming acquainted with the nature 
and work of the trade unions. Again, women ‘workers in the 
country are more liable to undue influence from their families 
or other persons such as the clergyman, schoolmaster, and the 
inspector. The Federation of Agricultural Workers thus had 
great difficulties to surmount before it succeeded in obtaining 
449,000 women members. The ccnditions of work of these 
members are fixed almost without exception by collective 
agreements. 


THE POSITION OF WAGE-EARNING WOMEN 


Women workers and their families are still inclined to regard 
the employment of women as wage earners as a temporary 
phenomenon ending with marriage. This is a very general 
impression, although experience has shown that the number of 
women who are provided for in marriage as they expected and 
hoped is steadily decreasing. The idea that employment as wage 
earners is only a temporary condition largely tends to prevent 
women workers from taking an interest in their trade unions ; 
it makes it more difficult to induce women to join, or, if they 
have joined, to take part in the work of the organisation and 
to accept office in it. The women members are much more 
inclined to take up a passive attitude towards their trade union 
than the men. The circumstances explaining this are probably 
very similar in all countries. 
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Among the working classes, as in other grades of society, girls 
are brought up in a different mental atmosphere from boys. The 
home is the centre of the girls’ life, and in almost all working- 
class families the daughters help with the housework both during 
their childhood and after they have gone out to work. Indeed, 
girls who are earning their living often voluntarily take over a 
considerable part of the housework, the sewing, and so on, in 
their free time, because they know that later on as wives and 
mothers they will need the experience thus acquired. This, of 
course, takes up a great deal of time which young men can use 
for other purposes. Young men have an opportunity of seeing 
and hearing more of public life and affairs, and it therefore 
frequently happens that they are well acquainted with the labour 
movement and the aims of the trade unions at an age at which 
girls know nothing whatever about such matters. By the time 
that the girl reaches an age at which even the men have as a 
rule only just begun fully to realise the work which lies before 
the trade union movement and its moral value, she is generally 
fully absorbed by her duties as wife and mother and is no longer 
able to devote her energies to trade union work. It is scarcely 
possible for married women who have to do the housework and 
look after their children in addition to working as wage earners 
to engage in active work in and for their trade union. 

At the present time a comparatively small proportion of trade 
union officials are women, and the most responsible posts are 
almost entirely filled by men. There are no women delegates, 
or very few, at congresses and similar meetings. This fact has 
led some people to regard the mixed form of trade union, which 
is usual in Germany, as unfavourable to the representation of 
women’s interest. This idea is, however, erroneous. It is 
sufficiently retuted by the fact that this form of organisation has 
been adopted by nearly all the national organisations affiliated 
to the International Federation of Trade Unions, and that even 
the largest independent women’s trade union in Germany, the 
Federation of Women Clerks and Commercial Employees (Verband 
Weiblicher Handels- und Bureauangestellten), has formed a 
working agreement with a men’s organisation, the German National 
Shop Assistants’ Federation, which has already been mentioned. 

It would not be correct to assume that the part played by 
women in the trade union movement is negligible. All that can 
be said is that it is less than the part played by men, and even 
this cannot be regarded as entirely the fault of the women. 
Although it has been recognised in principle that women are 
entitled to equal rights with men, these rights are still often 
refused them. Among the workers as elsewhere, there are still 
men who are inclined to regard women as inferior beings. This 
attitude is especially common among the younger men who have 
only recently joined the trade union movement, and are unac- 
quainted with its true nature and history. Those men who really 
understand the nature of the trade union movement welcome the 
collaboration of women and make every effort to obtain it. 
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Women do to some extent take part in every side of trade union 
work. There is at present, however, only one woman president 
of a federation, and the organisation in question, the Central 
Federation of Domestic Servants, consists almost entirely of 
women. 

There are, however, already a considerable number of women 
in the central, district, and local managing committees of the 
federations, and a considerable number hold responsible posts in 
the various secretariats. During the war women officials in many 
cases carried on the entire work of organisation and thus brought 
their unions through the war years. It is of course only natural 
that women should play a less active part in the work of organisa- 
tion than men. This is partly due to circumstances, and partly 
to the difference in temperament between the two sexes, as women 
are less willing to appear in a public capacity and have less con- 
fidence in their own powers. It is only during the last generation 
that women have had an opportunity of taking part in public 
life, and no better result could reasonably be expected in so short 
a time. In Germany, however, both men and women are doing 
their best to improve this state of affairs. 


SPECIAL INTERESTS OF WOMEN T'RADE UNIONISTS 


The trade unions are making great efforts to educate their 
women members so as to enable them to take an active part in 
the movement. Special meetings for women are held in addition 
to the general meetings. The journals of the federations devote 
particular attention to the special interests and desires of the 
women members, and the executive committee of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions publishes a special paper, the 
Gewerkschaftliche Frauenzeitung (The Women Trade Unionists’ 
Journal). This journal is supplied at cost price to the federations, 
which then issue it free to their women members. One crganisa- 
tion, the Federation of Wood Workers, also publishes a special 
women’s paper, the Holzarbeiter-Frauenblatt (Women Wood 
Workers’ Journal). The Gewerkschaftliche Frauenzeitung has 
been published fortnightly since 1 July 1916. It consists of about 
eight pages, and 470,000 copies are printed. 

Another institution to provide for the various needs of women 
trade union members is the Women’s Secretariat of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, of which the author of the present 
article is a member. The function of the secretariat is to study 
general questions relating to working women which arise in the 
trade union movement and in public life, and to make use of 
the information collected for the benefit of women workers. 

A large number of questions of this kind have arisen since 
the end of the war. In order to prevent unemployment during 
the period of demobilisation and transition from war to peace- 
time conditions in industry, the first expedient adopted by 
legislation was the discharge of married women whose 
husbands were in work. In practice, however, this measure 
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tended to become a movement of opposition to women’s work 
asa whole such as had not been seen since the trade unions 
came into existence. This made it necessary to undertake 
defensive measures and to remedy hardships which had 
already occurred. Both men and women had to be made 
to realise that in a time of such serious unemployment emergency 
measures were essential to leave posts free for those men and 
women who were entirely dependent on their earnings. Again, 
special consideration of the interests of women was and still is 
required in connection with the relief of families reduced to 
distress by unemployment, and with the measures which had to 
be taken to fit workers for different work and to transfer them 
to other occupations. The same applies to the work of the 
employment exchanges as regards women. In deciding whether 
a particular post will suit a man and whether he can fill it 
satisfactorily, it is generally sufficient to consider his qualifica- 
tions, technical knowledge, and physical capacities. With 
women, on the other hand, a number of other questions must 
be taken into account ; it must be remembered that many women 
who are now looking for work and are dependent on their earn- 
ings have had no kind of vocational training. It is often necess- 
ary to consider, for example, what arrangements can be made 
for the care of the worker’s children and how far the place of 
work is from her home, since she has to look after her children 
and her house. 

A number of other questions of interest to women workers 
have arisen recently. There have been schemes, characterised 
by varying degrees of technical knowledge/and of acquaintance 
with working-class conditions, for providing vocational training 
for young women by apprenticing them for a year or two in 
private houses, and energetic attempts have been made to carry 
out these schemes. There have also been proposals for employing 
women of certain classes of society on household work for a 
certain period. Again, there is the necessity, which the workers 
themselves recognise, of providing women with opportunities for 
thorough vocational training, which at the present time are not 
generally available. The question of wages, and especially the 
effect of various wage systems, such as “ social wages” (?) and sliding 
scales, on the wages of women and on the opportunities of 
employment open to them, have been discussad by the trade 
unions and other industrial and official bodies concerned with 
such matters. 

Women workers now form such an important element in the 
economic life of industrial countries that they cannot be left out 
of account in any sphere, particularly in the defence cf the work- 
ers’ interests by their organisations. Those women workers who 
are well versed in the trade union movement recognise tt at the 
workers’ organisations are doing everything in their power to 
help them, and many women are therefore now :!evo.ed beart 
and soul to the trade union movement. 





(7) Soziallohn : additions to wages, such as family allowances or cost-vf- 
living bonus, which are not strictly remuneration for work done. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Trade Union Organisations 


HE fact which stands out in this month's notes is that at most 
of the congresses, whether national or international, resolutions 
were passed demanding, explicitly or implicitly, the application 

of draft Conventions or Recommendations adopted at the various ses- 
sions of the International Labour Conference, or, again, demanding 
that legislative measures should be taken in regard to matters which 
are to be dealt with at the 1923 and 1924 Sessions of the Conference. 
Of the Washington measures, the ratification of the Draft Conven- 
tion on the 8-hour day was especially demanded by the Hamburg 
Socialist Congress, while the Women’s Congress called for the rati- 
fication of the Conventions relating to the protection of women before 
and after childbirth and to the prohibition of the employment of 
children under 14. The 8-hour day, protection of women, and limit- 
ation of age for employment of children also appear in the programme 
of the Hungarian Federation of Trade Unions. The principal feature 
of the programme adopted by the Congress of Seamen in the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation was the demand for an 8-hour 
day at sea; a Draft Convention to this effect had been the subject 
of long discussions at the Genoa Session of the Conference, but was 
not finally adopted. The prohibition of the use of white lead in paint, 
as provided by the Geneva Convention of 1921, was the subject of a 
resolution by the painters’ International, and the weekly rest-day for 
commercial employees, also recommended at the Geneva 1921 Session, 
was demanded by the Employees’ Federation and the Federation of 
Trade Unions of Hungary. The latter body also drew attention to 
the necessity of better organisation of factory inspection—a matter 
to be examined by the 1923 Session of the Conference. Finally, two 
items on the agenda of the 1924 Session, namely, a weekly rest-day in 
glass works and night work in bakeries, were the object of resolutions 
by French glass workers and the food workers’ International res- 


pectively. 
INTERNATIONAL 


An important outcome of the Hague Peace Congress which was 
convened by the International Federation of Trade Unions in 
December last was the resumption of relations between the Second 
and Vienna Socialist Internationals ('). This led to the holding at 
Hamburg from 21 to 25 May of a Congress at which the amalgamation 
of these two bodies was decided upon. Mr. Onudegeest, addressing 
the Hamburg Congress on behalf of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, pointed out how significant for the prosperity of the 
trade union movement were unity in -the field of political democracy 





(*} Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. V, No. 4, p. 143. 
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and close collaboration, without loss of independence, among the 
political, trade union, and co-operative organisations of the working 


class. 

The following question appeared on the agenda of the Congress : 
“the action of labour and Socialist parties for the 8-hour day ang 
international social reform”. Without debate, the Congress unanim- 
ously adopted the following resolution : 


The Congress declares its complete agreement with the social policy of: 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, believing that the carrying. 
out of such policy is essential for the promotion of the welfare and the 
protection of the workers of all nations. We urge the affiliated parties: 
to use the full force of their political and industrial power to secure: 


these ends. 

This Congress further places upon record its condemnation of thosd 
nations which, having accepted obligations, have failed to give legislative 
effect to them, and calls upon the affiliated parties to bring pressure to 
bear upon their governments to compel them to ratify all the Conventions 
of the International Labour Conferences, especially the 8-hours Convention. 
These Conventions, in our opinion, represent the minimum demands of 
the workers in the sphere of social legislation. ' 

This Congress further urges the workers to oppose the many sinister 
attempts to prejudice the work of the International Labour Office by the 
various capitalist interests which are always against the social betterment 
of the workers. 


The Congress was the occasion for the holding of an International 
Conference of Women Socialists, upon the agenda of which was the 
question of the protection of mother and child. A resolution was 
unanimously voted expressing the following demands relating to the 
Washington Conventions : 


The graniing to women of such conditions of work as will allow 
of healthy children being born ; the protection of pregnant women and 
of mothers, six weeks before and eight weeks after childbirth ; free 
medical attention (doctor or midwife), free nursing either in hospital 
or at home during confinement ; legal protection for children to ensure 
the conditions of a healthy life, both from a physical and a moral 
point of view; the provision of orphanages, homes for defective 
children, and for those who are solely dependent upon their mothers 
for support ; insurance of children ; family allowances (or other forms 
of aid to the family) guaranteed by law; free medical supervision 
and assistance for mothers, infants, and school children; the pro- 
vision of day nurseries, children's homes, and convalescent homes for 
delicate children ; equality of legal rights for illegitimate and legitimate 
children ; prohibition of employment of children under 14 years of 
age ; supervision of apprentices, both youths and girls ; the extension 
of continuation schools for young persons. 

Considering that the ratification of the Conventions adopted at the 
Washington Conference represents a step in the direction of obtain- 
ing the measures just enumerated, the Conference decided to ask the 
workers’ representatives in the various parliaments to make every 
effort to secure the adoption of these Conventions in their respective 
countries (?), 





(7) During the Hamburg Congress a conference was also held by represen- 
tatives of organisations for workers’ education ; it is dealt with elsewhere in 
this Review. 


—_ 
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The Seamen's Section of the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation held its first congress from 15 to 17 May in London. The 
affiliated organisations of Belgium, Germany, Holland, Denmark and 
Norway were represented. The French Federation of Seamen's 
Unions (Fédération francaise des syndicats maritimes) had also sent 
a delegation to the Congress ; this organisation, which had formerly 
been affiliated to the International Seafarers’ Federation, joined the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation at the end of 1922. This 
question of affiliation was the subject of a debate at the Congress 
of the International Seafarers’ Federation held on 2 August 1922 in 
Paris (°). It originated from the disagreement between the French 
organisation and the Internationa] Seafarers’ Federation on the subject 
of the internationalisation of the 8-hour day. 

The congress of the Seamen's Section was marked by the adoption 
of a programme of demands presented by the Secretary of the French 
Federation, Mr. Rivelli. This programme includes the application of 
the 8-hour day at sea, the standardisation of conditions with respect 
to size of crew, wages, discipline, hygiene and safety. It lays down 
also the modes of action to be undertaken for the realisation of these 
demands. Printed appeals will be distributed on board ship. Meetings, 
both national and international, will be organised in all the ports 
of the world. Constant pressure will be exerted on the shipowners 
by appropriate methods. At the same time the workers’ represent- 
atives in the parliaments must support the seamen’s action, which 
will be directed by the General Committee of the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation. 

The congress also instructed the International Secretariat to set 
up centres for seamen in all the great ports of the world, to acquaint 
all affiliated organisations with the sailing conditions of their respec- 
tive members, to consider means of giving effect in -organisation to 
the solidarity between dockers and seamen, etc. A resolution con- 
cerning the International Labour Office was referred to the Executive 
Committee of the International Transports Workers’ Federation for 
consideration. 


The International Federation of Painters held its congress on 17 
and 18 March at Berlin (*). The organisations of the following coun- 
tries had sent representatives: Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Germany, Hungary, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden. The main 
business of the congress was to make a declaration on the white lead 
question. Having noted the fact that the number of cases of poison- 
ing has diminished in establishments which do not use white lead, 
the congress decided to work for the legal prohibition of its-use and 
asked the delegates present to undertake action in their countries 
to secure the ratification of the Draft Convention adopted by the 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva in October 1921. 


The Committee of the International Federation of Food Workers 
met at Basle on 21 and 22 April (5). The Committee had pronounced 





(*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, pp. 560-561 
and 564-565. 

(*) See also Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VI, No. 8, p. 377. 

(5) Ibid. Vol. VI, No. 6, p. 244. 
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itself in favour of the definitive admission to the Union of those 
organisations affiliated to the International Federation of Red Trade 
Unions of Moscow which had been admitted provisionally ; but, when 
the Russian delegates informed the Committee that they considered 
it a duty to form, together with other unions of the same views, a 
propaganda committee inside the Federation with the object of break- 
ing off all relations with the International Federation of Trade Unions 
of Amsterdam, the Committee declared itself opposed to the final 
admission of the Russian federation. Nevertheless, an arrangement 
is to be made with the latter organisation in order to enable collabor- 
ation to be effected when required, and to form the basis for the 
realisation of organic unity in the future. The decision will be sub- 
mitted to the next international congress. 

The Committee further voted a resolution in favour of the prohibi- 
tion of night work in bakeries. The motive of this resolution was 
the health not only of workers, but of consumers. Attention is called 
to those countries where the prohibition of night work has been 
enforced without any inconvenience having been caused to the public. 
The possibility of effecting this reform depends mainly upon methods 
employed. No distinction between small and large bakeries should be 
allowed. The resolution concludes by demanding the complete cessa- 
tion of bread making between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. in all establish- 
ments, whatever their size. It should be recalled that at a sitting 
of 10 April 1923 the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office decided to examine the question of night work in bakeries with 
the object of bringing it before the 1924 Session of the International 
Labour Conference. 


NATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


Congresses 


A congress of trade unions affiliated to the Trade Union Federation 
of Hungary was held from 1 to 4 April at Budapest. It was also 
attended by representatives of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and the central organisations of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, the Netherlands, the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, and 
Switzerland. The Congress adopted the following programme of 
demands : 


(1) Introduction of the 8hour day and 48-hour week in industrial, com- 
mercial, and transport undertakings and regulation of labour conditions in 
agriculture in conformity with the decisions of the Third Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held at Geneva in 1921. 

(2) Prohibition of the employment of children under 14 years of age in all 
branches of industry. 

(3) Prohibition of the employment of women and young persons in unhealthy 
undertakings ; measures for the protection of mothers and infants ; rehabilita- 
tion of and, as far as possible, provision of employment for, disabled ex- 
Service men and victims of industrial accidents. 

(4) Prohibition of night work. 

(5) Regulation of labour conditions of salaried employees in private under- 
takings ; Sunday rest-period of at least 36 hours in all branches of industry ; 
compulsory closing of shops and offices not later than 6 p.m. 

(6) Institution of chambers of manual and non-manual workers. 

(7) Provision of working-class houses; regulations concerning rents and 
for the protection of tenants against arbitrary notice. 

(8) Organisation of factory inspection and provision for the appointment 
of practical experts (men and women) and doctors to posts in this department. 
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A resolution was passed concerning the right of association and 
public meeting. This resolution demands that, pending the enactment 
of legislation guaranteeing the workers the right of association and 
public meeting, the regulations at present in force restricting the right 
to form trade unions should be repealed and that the organisations. 
which have been dissolved or suspended by the authorities should 
be allowed to resume their normal activities. Agricultural workers, 
miners, and railwaymen should be guaranteed the same freedom 
of association as workers in industry and commerce. 

The report of the Council of the congress countains an account of 
the questions raised before the National Assembly on the matter of 
the right of association and public meeting. It may be added that a 
Bill concerning trade union rights, conciliation, and arbitration was 
introduced by the Minister of Commerce on 20 April. The Bill has 
roused considerable opposition among the workers (°). 

The Congress of the National Federation of Commercial Employees, 
which met on 25 February, adopted resolutions concerning Sunday 
rest, the 8-hour day, the compulsory closing of shops at 6 p.m., the 
legal regulation of conditions of work, dismissal, holidays, etc., the 
revision of the procedure of arbitration courts, the creation of cham- 
bers of labour, the recognition of the independence of insurance funds, 
the extension of sickness and old age insurance, the guarantee of 
the right of combination, and freedom of the press. 


In Great Britain the National Union of Shop Assistants, Ware- 
housemen and Clerks, which has 66,000 members, held its congress 
at Edinburgh on 1 April (7). The delegates demanded a 48-hour week, 
and adopted the following resolution concerning the weekly schedule 
of work. 

That the closing of shops not later than 7 o’clock on four nights of 
the week, with one early day (Saturday for preference)‘and another night 
not later than 8 o’clock, was expedient and desirable, and that, where no 
inconvenience was caused, the local authorities should have power to pro- 
mote closing orders earlier than 7 o’clock, and that adult shop assistants. 
who had worked in the district three months should have a vote in respect 
to the operation of such orders ; that such amendments should be accom- 
panied by the limitation of the hours of labour to 48 or less per week. 


A report in favour of a national minimum wage was adopted, as 
well as a resolution demanding the creation of trade boards for all 
sections of the distributive trades. In conclusion, the Congress 
expressed the hope that the Internationa) Labour Conference would 
concern itself with the conditions of work of clerical workers. 

The National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers, which has 
a membership of 84,000, held its congress on 1 April at Southport (*). 
Resolutions were voted demanding the legal recognition of the 48-hour 
week and the institution of a pensions scheme for the staff of the 
Union on a contributory basis and of a superannuation scheme for- 
members of the Union. 


The French Confederation of Christian Workers (Confédération- 
francaise des travailleurs chrétiens) held its congress on 20 and 2t 
May. The congress voted resolutions on the application of the 8-hour 





(*) Ibid. Vol. VI, No. 8, pp. 374-377. 
(7) Ihid. Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 155-156. 
(*) Ibid. Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 156-157. 
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day, the weekly rest, readjustment of wages and taxes, the prepara- 
tion of the new scheme of social insurance, technical education, the 
employment of foreign labour, and profit-sharing. On this last 
question the congress expressed the view that, as an experiment, 
participation in profits, or both in profits and capital, should be made 
compulsory in undertakings which were concessions from the state, 
Departments, or communes, or which held government contracts. 

The congress of the Federation of Glass Workers (*°) (Fédération 
conjédérée des travailleurs du verre) took place in Paris from 5 to 
8 April. It protested against exemptions from the age limits fixed 
by Decree for the employment of children. This Decree prohibits 
work at the furnace below 15 years of age and glass blowing below 
18 years of age. It was stated at the congress that action ought to 
be taken to secure the ratification of the Washington Convention, 
which aims at preventing the night work of children, and that the 
employment of women and girls ought to be forbidden not only by 
night but by day in the shops where glass is treated hot. Close 
collaboration ought to be established between the factory inspectorate 
and the trade unions, and assistant inspectors ought to be appointed 
for the glass industry. The trade unions for their part should appoint 
persons whose duty would be to draw the attention of the employer 
first, and the factory inspectorate afterwards, to abuses and infringe- 
ments of Acts and regulations for the protection of the workers. The 
congress condemned night work not only for children, but for all 
glass workers, and demanded that a beginning should be made by 
ceasing work between 10 p.m. and 2 a.m. It claimed that, by reason 
of the frequency of unemployment in the glass industry, special un- 
employment funds provided by the industry itself ought to be institued, 
that a pension fund should be set up, and the age for retirement fixed 
at 50. Finally, the congress demanded weekly cessation of work for 
24 hours in glass works where tank furnaces are used. 

The congress of the National Union of Postal Officials (Syndicat 
national des agents des postes, télégraphes et téléphones) was held at 
Paris from 15 to 20 May. It passed resolutions concerning the in- 
crease of wages and of the cost-of-living bonus, the creation of a 
joint committee to look after the hygiene of workplaces, the recogni- 
tion of the right to an annual holiday, and the institution of a 
medical service in every town. The congress pronounced itself in 
favour of equal wages to officials of either sex who had been recruited 
under the same conditions and were doing work of the same character. 
Another resolution was adopted concerning the reconstitution of trade 
union unity. 


In Germany the National Federation of Post and Telegraph Em- 
ployees (Reichsverband deutscher Post- und Telegraphenbeamten), 
with a membership of 120,000, held its general meeting at Berlin from 
21 to 24 March. The assembly called for the immediate promulgation 
of the Civil Servants Councils Act, the defence of the 48-hour week, 
and a uniform regulation of hours of work. 


In Belginm the congress of the Metal Workers’ Federation (Centrale 
des métallurgistes) took place on 22 April at Brussels (?*). A resolution 


(*) Thid. Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 157-158. 
(#*) Ibid. Vol. VI, No. 6, p. 245. 
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was voted concerning joint committees, the principle of which had 
already been accepted by this organisation, but the congress declared 
itself opposed to the compulsory introduction of these institutions. 
The resolution states that joint committees “have no other mission 
than to bring the representatives of labour and capital face to face” 
and that, while their powers should be as extensive as possible, they 
are not a subject “for legal sanctions, but for measures to be determin- 
ed by agreement and in good faith”. Further, the congress gave its 
approval to family allowances on condition that they should be the 
same in all establishments and in all factories and that the system 
of family allowances should not result in the exclusion of heads of 
families from employment or adversely affect the wages of workers 
who had no children. The application of family allowances ought to 
be made general “by an Act regulating the conditions under which 
they are to be granted, under the direction of public authorities in 
collaboration with workers’ organisations”. Finally, these allowances 
ought to have the character “of an inalienable right” and the adminis- 
tration of the fund ought to be entrusted to the workers themselves. 


The Netherlands Federation of Bakers (Algemeene Nederlandsche 
Bond van Arbeiders in het Bakkersbedrijf) met in congress at 
Rotterdam on 13 and 14 May. The congress adopted a resolution 
concerning night work in bakeries pointing out that the prohibition 
of night work has not been adhered to, that day work had been dis- 
organised by modifications in the Hours of Work Act introduced in 
May 1922, and that a large number of persons are engaged in pre- 
paratory work from 3 a.m. onwards. It demanded that all exemptions 
with regard to the hour laid down for beginning work (6 a.m.) should 
be disallowed, that preparatory work in undertakings having less 
than nine workers should only be authorised for one hour at most, 
and that a service of specially qualified inspectors should be set up. 


In Japan, the Federation of Workers in State Enterprises (Kangyo 
Rodo Sodomei) met at Yawata on 10 and 11 February. This organisa- 
tion declared itself in favour of the 8-hour day, the incorporation 
of bonuses and the special allowances in basic wages, development 
of the health service in factories, and the extension of measures 
against unemployment. 

The Farmers’ Union (Nihon Nomin Kumiai), which includes 10,000 
members, held its congress at Kobe on 20 and 21 February. Resolu- 
tions were passed demanding the promulgation of an Act on agricul- 
tural rents, modification in the law relating to farm tenancy, and 
the creation of an agricultural college. 


Organisation 


In Germany the three central organisations of “free” trade 
unions : the General Federation of German Trade Unions (Alligemeiner 
deutscher Gewerkschajtsbund), the Federation of Trade Unions of 
Salaried Employees (Allgemeiner Freier Angestelltenbund), and the 
General Federation of German Civil Servants (Allgemeiner deutscher 
Beamtenbund), have concluded an agreement with the object of under- 
taking action in common for the defence of common interests, each 
organisation retaining its independence for the defence of its own 
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interests. The collaboration of the three groups extends to their local 
and regional organisations, which will set up committees consisting of 
representatives of the three parties to the agreement. 

In Australia the Federation of Trade Unions has set up a body called 
the Commonwealth Council of Federated Unions. This council will act 
as a consultative body in respect of questions raised by the application 
of the Commonwealth Arbitration and Conciliation Act, or any other 
Act affecting wages, hours and conditions of work. 

In Hungary a Ministerial Decree was published on 17 March con- 
cerning the membership of foreigners in various associations. This 
Decree states that, on condition of reciprocity being granted in other 
states concerned, the trade organisations of employers and workers 
whose sole object is the direct or indirect protection of the economic 
interests of their members may admit foreigners working in the same 
branch of industry or in a related branch. Nevertheless, foreign 
members may only take advantage of the organisation's institutions 
for mutual aid. They will not enjoy the other rights of nationals and 
may not hold office. 



















Employers’ Organisations 






RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ORGANISATION 


to be the improvement and extension of acquaintance between 

employers in a certain industry or a certain district, as was 
illustrated by a recent enquiry in the United States (*), this acquaint- 
ance naturally leads to various forms of organised and unorganised 
co-operation and joint efforts to attain defined ends. Instances of the 
activities of employers’ associations which have been recorded during 
recent months are of interest both as illustrating the variety of these 
activities and as indicating tendencies in organisation. 

The organisation of employers whose interests are not altogether 
coincident with those of the majority is a difficulty which has arisen 
recently in two or three countries. In Denmark the Danish co-operative 
societies have shown an inclination for some time past to withdraw 
from the General Federation of Danish Employers (Dansk Arbejdsgiver- 
jorening). This feeling came to a head during the great labour dispute 
in the spring of 1922, when the co-operative societies showed themselves 
very averse to adopting the policy of the Federation. Towards the 
end of 1922 the Central Co-operative Bacon Curers’ Association 
(Samvirkende Andels-Svineslaglerier) decided to withdraw from the 
Federation as from 1 July 1923. At a meeting held at Fredericia on 
30 December 1922 the representative body of the Danish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society (Faellesforeningen for Danemarks Brugsforeninger) 
unanimously agreed to withdraw at the same date. The reason given 
for this step was that the distributive societies do not wish to be 
involved in’ labour disputes which do not concern them and consider 


We: the primary object of organisation among employers appears 


































(}) National Trade Associations : a study by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Washington, D. C., W. F. Roberts Co. 1922. For a brief 
summary of this study cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, 
Oct. 1922, p. 573. 
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that they can carry on negotiations with their employees without the 
assistance of the General Federation of Danish Employers. In future 
the Central Union will take up a neutral attitude in labour disputes, 
believing that such an attitude is more in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of the co-operative movement. 

Difficulties in organising the smaller employers have appeared in 
Sweden and Denmark. In Sweden a decrease in the membership of 
the Federation is mainly attributed to the fact that a number of the 
smaller employers have withdrawn because they found themselves 
unable to agree to the increase in the amount of the guarantees required 
by the Swedish Employers’ Federalion (Svenska Arbetsgijvarejorenin- 
gen). The Danish Employers’ Federation, threatened with the resigna- 
tion of a number of employers in the handicraft trades, on the ground 
that the contributions to the strike insurance fund were disproportion- 
ately large, adopted a special scheme designed to keep such small 
employers within the Federation and to attract master craftsmen em- 
ploying labour on a very small scale (?). 

In certain other countries special organisations of small employers 
have been set up. In France the Federation of Small Manufacturers 
in the Boot and Shoe Industry (Fédération de la petite industrie de la 
Chaussure), in the spring of 1922, took the initiative in calling a 
national congress of French craftsmen at which the General 
Federation of French Craftsmen (Fédération générale de l’Artisanat 
francais) was set up(*). In Roumania the second congress of the 
Association of Small Manufacturers and Master Craftsmen (Uniona 
generala a Micilor Industriasi si Meseriasi), held in Bucharest on 
19 November 1922, was made the occasion for an appeal to master 
craftsmen manufacturing on a small scale to form an association to 
advance their economic interests. 


At a conference of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Employers’ Associations, 
held in Belgrade on 7 December 1922, the Central Federation of Indus- 
tria! Associations of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom (Industrijska 
centrala industrijskih Korporacija u Kraljevini S. H. S.) was set up. 
The functions of this Federation, as defined by its constitution, are 
to safeguard the interests and promote the development of industry 
both at home and abroad, and to facilitate relations with the govern- 
ment, public departments, guilds, institutions, and other associations 
in all matters which directly or indirectly concern industry. A _ per- 
manent central fund will be formed and a general assembly consisting 
of delegates elected annually by the affiliated associations will meet 
three times a year. Chambers of commerce are admitted as members 
to the Federation, but only in those places where no local employers’ 
federation exists. 

In the United States the movement to form national associations of 
employers continues. On 12 April representatives of felt hat manu- 
facturers met and appointed an executive committee to make plans 
for the organisation of a national association, which has now been 
definitely constituted as the National Association of Hat Manufactur- 
ers. The fur industry, at the Fur Trade Convention held from 9 May 
onwards, likewise adopted a resolution to the effect that “the formation 
of a national organisation of all the allied interests of the fur trade 
of the United States of America is both desirable and necessary for 





(7) See International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 43. 
(*) Ibid. Vol. V, No. 6, June 1922, pp. 941-942 ; Vol. VI, Mo. 1, July 1922, p. 46, 
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the creation and maintenance of high standards and for the general 
good of all those that may be in any wise interested in the fur 
industry ”. 

In Roumania Mr. Christodoresco, Chief of Department in the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, has drafted a scheme for the 
reorganisation of the chambers of commerce and industry. This 
scheme is framed with the intention of making the chambers of 
commerce as far as possible autonomous, the relations between the 
state and these bodies being reduced to a minimum. They are author- 
ised to deal with commercial and industrial matters of local, regional, 
or general interest, and they will be empowered, among other things, 
to obtain concessions for public works; to create and administer ser- 
vices and institutions providing for the requirements of commerce 
and industry ; to create and administer institutions for education and 
instruction ; to exercise a certain measure of control over educational 
institutions set up by the state, local authorities, or private individuals ; 
to participate in associations formed for the execution of public works ; 
and to purchase or build premises for their own use or for purposes 
beneficial to commerce or industry. The scheme provides that state 
and local authorities must assist the chambers of commerce and indus- 
try with a view to their fullest possible development. Provision is also 
made for special postal facilities. An important innovation is proposed, 
by which in constituting the different administrative and executive 
organs of the chamber the largest groups of business men and manu- 
facturers shall be represented in proportion to their importance. The 
scheme also deals with the method of election to chambers of commerce, 
the regulation of their finances, and allied questions. 

In France much attention is being given to the organisation of 
chambers of crafts (chambres de métiers), made up of equal numbers 
of employers and employed, to regulate technical education and 
apprenticeship. The opinion is frequently expressed that these 
chambers cannot be organised independently of the chambers of com- 
merce, which, in the words of the chairman of the Lyons Chamber 
of Commerce, “as the sole legal representatives of commerce 
and industry, are better qualified than any other organisation to ap- 
preciate the need of training apprentices under conditions suited to the 
district or industry”. The composition of the chambers of commerce 
is such, it is maintained, as to be a guarantee of their competency to 
regulate apprenticeship agreements in each industry in the best pos- 
sible manner, in collaboration with the occupational organisations in 
the industry in question (¢). 


The legality and usefulness of the activities of trade associations 
have recently been much discussed in the United States (5). The United 
States Chamber of Commerce has now taken a referendum of the 
opinions of its affiliated organisations. The following eight propos- 
itions were voted upon separately in this referendum, and in every 
case endorsed by overwhelming majorities. 

Because of numerous useful and important functions of obvious pro- 


priety, trade associations should exist for each important branch of industry 
and commerce. 





(*) For a fuller account of the various proposals put forward, including two 
Bills at present before Parliament, and of the attitude of the Chambers of Com- 
merce, cf. Proposals for Chambers of Crafts in France, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1922, pp. 786-794. 

(*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 1, July 1922, p. 48. 
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A trade association should have such a membership that it can be 
representative of the industry in connection with problems affecting the 


general advance of the industry. 
A trade association should be prepared to consider all problems affecting 


the general advance of its industry or branch of commerce. 
Trade associations should continue free from special forms of govern- 


ment control. 
Statistics of capacity, production, stocks and sales should be collected 


by a trade association for its industry or branch of commerce. 

Statistics of actual prices in closed transactions should be collected by 
a trade association for its industry or branch of commerce. 

Any interpretation of statistics or other comment which could induce 
or facilitate concerted action on the part of members should be omitted by 
a trade association. 

Statistics of capacity, production, stocks, sales and prices a trade associa- 
tion should make as available to the public and to Government agencies 
interested in following the course of the industry and commerce as to 
members. 


A type of activity to which great importance is attached by employ- 
ers’ associations in the United States is the formulation of codes of 
ethics to guide the actions of the various members and of the associa- 
tion itself. A number of organisations in the garment trades, notably 
the National Wholesale Men's Furnishings Association, the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association and the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America, have recently considered or adopted such 
codes. They prescribe rules of conduct between manufacturers and 
their employees, between manufacturers and those from whom they 
make purchases, between manufacturers and their competitors, and 
between manufacturers and their customers. Relations with the 
Government, the making of contracts, and provisions respecting the 
code itself are other questions covered. Typical rules governing the 
relations between members and their employees require that members 
“shall not advocate or aid and assist others in any movement which 
seeks as its object any other than square dealings with their em- 
ployees ”; shall take an interest “in the personal welfare of their 
employees and shall encourage and assist them in thrift and self- 
advancement”; shall engage and dismiss on the basis of ability to 
perform the work desired; shall pay a fair wage for a fair day’s 
work ; shall instruct their employees in the conduct of business ; and 
generally take steps to see that the code of ethics be put into practice 
by every employee. The portion of the code applying to the relation 
between employer and employee as adopted by the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association is reproduced in full : 


(1) Use the Golden Rule in all transactions with your employees. 

(2) By every fair means keep efficient workers in the knitted outerwear 
industry. - 

(3) It is your duty in good times and bad to train apprentices to supply 
the demand for trained workers. 

(4) Wage scales should be established on a basis wh'“h should be the 
maximum of what you can pay to meet competition. ‘iue wage should 
be sufficient, not only for a living wage, but also sufficient to provide a 
surplus for recreation, spiritual and mental improvement, and for emer- 
gencies. 

(5) Provide working conditions and surroundings conducive to the health 
and happiness of your employees. 

(6) It is your duty to try to comprehend the viewpoints and the problems 
of your employees and to teach them the economic principles upon which 
we base our decisions and our actions. 
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(7) It is our duty to arrange our working schedules in such a manner 
as to keep employees steadily employed, and to avoid overtime operations 


as much as possible. 
(8) Labour saving and safety devices are essential for the health of 


employees and for the good of the industry, 


The Executive Committee of Southern Cotton Manufacturers, which 
was formed in 1912 in order to oppose the first Federal child labour 
law, has revived its activities in order to prevent the passage of a 
proposed constitutional amendment regulating child labour and hours 
of employment. This committee does not belong to any one of the 
manufacturers’ associations, but has the support of the textile associa- 
tions in the Southern States and of the American Cotton Manufacturers. 
These bodies maintain that the States should be left unmolested by 
the Federal Government as regards laws relating to labour and indus- 
trial problems, believing that the present child labour and other em- 
vloyment regulations, as now in force in the southern States, are just 
and reasonable and are for the best interests of all concerned. It is 
anticipated that the growing competitive power of cotton mills in the 
southern States, which has attracted much attention in the past few 
months, would be materially impeded if uniform regulations on child 
labour and hours of employment were adopted for the whole country. 


According to an announcement of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, approximately $150,000 has been specially subscribed by the 
«neat packers of the United States to cover the necessary surveys and 


initial expenses during a three-year period of development of what is 
known as the Institute Plan. Among the projected activities of the 
Institute will be the provision of facilities for research and technical 
education. Systematic instruction will be provided for men already 
engaged in the industry as well as for those intending to enter it. 
The creation of a Bureau of Industrial Education has been authorised, 
and it is intended to make a thoroughgoing survey of the educational 
possibilities and difficulties of the American meat-packing industry. 
A Bureau of Scientific Research will also be established, and it is 
believed that by this means savings may be effected and many of 
the scientific problems of the industry solved. 

In Canada the Advisory Council” for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, which was established by the Canadian Government in 
1916, has made the interesting suggestion that the Government and 
industries of Canada should co-operate in the development of a single 
national research institute. It is proposed that the Government 
should erect and equip a suitable building, provide for its upkeep, 
and pay the salaries of a director and two assistants. Industries 
which have technical problems to solve would submit them to the 
director and be provided with laboratory space and full facilities for 
carrying out the work, while the director would secure for them a 
properly qualified man to conduct the investigation under his super- 
vision. . 

In Great Britain the Miners’ Welfare Fund, which is maintained 
by a charge of one penny per ton levied upon the coal output, has 
Secured the fullest support of both employers and workers in the 
mining industry. In normal years the levy provides an annual income 
exceeding one million pounds. The Central Committee of the Fund, 

4 
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which is entitled to spend one-fifth of the annual income on work 
benefiting the industry as a whole, has undertaken valuable research 
work concerning working conditions in deep mines with high temper- 
atures, the combating of danger from coal dust and other causes of 
explosions, and generally has worked to secure greater safety for 
miners. The local committees formed in each area, which control the 
expenditure of four-fifths of the fund, have provided nursing and 
hospital centres, technical training institutes, and public recreation 
grounds and playing fields. 


The constitution of family allowance funds, which has become a 
regular activity among employers’ associations in France, Germany, 
and Austria, is being adopted in Belgium. A Committee for the Study 
of Family Allowances (Comité d’élude des allocations familiales), 
representing the various family allowance funds in existence through- 
out Belgium, has recently been set up in Brussels. One of these 
funds was formed by the Engineering Employers’ Association of Liége, 
Limburg, and Luxemburg for the payment of family allowances in 
the Lidge district. The fund already included 85 engineering and iron 
and steel firms employing about 40,000 workers. In order to increase 
its prospects of success and at the same time to reduce the proportion- 
ate cost, membership of the fund has been opened to all industrial 
and commercial employers. In order to maintain the distincfion be- 
tween the family allowance and wages, the former is forwarded 
monthly by postal order payable to the mother. Allowances vary from 
10 to 40 francs per months for each child under 14. A maternity grant 
is also made of 250 francs for the first child, and 150 francs for 
each subsequent child. It being one of the objects of the fund to 
encourage workers to remain in the employment of the same firm, 
the regulations provide that workers will not be entitled to family 
allowances until they have been in the employment of a particular 
establishment for at least one month. 

The National Founders’ Association of the United States has re- 
cently decided, in collaboration with the National Association of 
Manufacturers, to create an organisation to give financial support to 
the Church Motion Picture Corporation, which uses the cinematograph 
for the purpose of moral and religious education. In its weekly letter 
of 10 April 1923 the National Founders’ Association points out that : 


The ideas of the generation coming into control in America are very 
different from the older ideas founded on the genuine principles of Christian 
social obligation. And they are listening to the demagogue, the agitator 
and self-seeker who is neither an employer nor a worker, the apostles of 
disorder and discontent, the social theorist who discredits marriage, thrift, 
and loyalty. These ideas must be challenged and changed. The strong 
men of the country must face their duty to the future. They must provide 
intellectual guidance along sound lines. 


There are some 200,000 buildings belonging to churches and educa- 
tional institutions available for the showing of the pictures and it is 
considered that the new organisation “will set up a means of educa- 
tion which will have illimitable benefits for every citizen ”. 





Employment Administration in the United States 
Post Office Department 


by 
Edward J. CANTWELL 
Secretary of the National Association of Letter Carriers 


in the United States were very unsatisfactory. In a number 

of the largest post offices the surroundings of the employees 
were so unsatisfactory as to cause loud and constant protest from the 
men and women who were required to work in them. As these con- 
ditions were largely hidden from public view and loca] health author- 
ities pleaded that they had no jurisdiction over Federal buildings, 
there seemed to be no way that the postal employees could look for 
relief. 

Five days after assuming charge of the Post Office Department, 
on 4 March 1921, Postmaster-General Hays of the incoming Adminis- 
tration made a public announcement in which he outlined the policy 
he intended to pursue in administering the affairs of his Department. 
He stated that it was his desire to “humanise” the Postal Service. 
“Humanising ”, he said, “is an up-to-date application of the Golden 
Rule” ; and applying it to the Post Office Department meant, he said, ~ 
having the 326,000 men and women in the service, as his partners 
in the enterprise, pursuing the same objective, with the same hopes 
and aspirations, all working together for the same purpose, with mutual 
appreciation one for the other and serving an appreciated and 
appreciating public. 


i many years prior to 1921 working conditions in post offices 


The Service Relations Division 


In order to put his plans into effect, the Postmaster-General invited 
the officers of the several national organisations of postal employees 
to attend a meeting in his office in the Post Office Department on 
21 April 1921. At this meeting there were representatives of the Post 
Office Department, supervisory officials of post offices, railway mail 
clerks, post office clerks, rural letter carriers, post office labourers 
and city letter carriers, and certain men of wide experience in the 
development of personnel work. The Postmaster-General announced 
the establishment in his Department of a Service Relations Division 
with definite duties to perform, and named as the first head of it 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, a Vice-President of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. The present director of the Division is Mr. Henry 
S. Dennison, a man of wide experience in dealing with personnel 
management in industry. Mr. Dennison is president of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company of Framingham, Massachusetts, which has 
won a national reputation as an advocate of employee representation. 
The Dennison Manufacturing Company is advised and assisted by the 
employees of that institution through a works council the success of 
which has been amply demonstrated by experience. 
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National Service Relations Council 


At the invitation of the Director of the newly-created Division, 
representatives of all the groups of postal workers in the Post Office 
Department were called together on 27 July 1921 to discuss the 
feasibility of organising a National Service Relations Council. Later 
an organisation was formed, and a constitution setting forth its aims 
and objects was adopted. The constitution provides that “the objects 
of this Council shall be the betterment of the postal service, the 
improvement of working conditions and the bringing about of closer 
co-operation and better understanding among the public, the officials, 
and the employees of the postal service”. The duties of the Council 
are “to consider matters of national interest which have relation to 
the accomplishment of the objects” above named. All matters 
affecting working conditions of employees, the relations between em- 
ployees and the Department, or between the employees, the officials, 
and the public, are legitimate subjects for discussion and considera- 
tion by the Council. The recommendations of the National Service 
Relations Council are submitted to the Postmaster-General by the 
Service Relations Director. Through this plan the readjustment of 
a number of established administrative practices has been brought 
about, and this has resulted in the development of a spirit of co- 
operation and mutual understanding between the officials and the 
workers. 


Local Service Relations Councils 


In order to bring about close relationship with the employees in 
post offices a local Service Relations Council was authorised for each 
first and second class post office. A model constitution for the 
government of local councils was prepared by the National Service 
Relations Council and approved by the Postmaster-General. Article II 
of this model constitution reads as follows: 


Object. The object. of this council shall be to increase the efficiency 
of the postal service in the city of ; to improve working 
conditions in the post office, and to effect closer co-operation and better 
understanding among the public, the officials, and the employees of the 
postal service. 


The duties of the local councils are outlined in Article VIII of the 
constitution. 


It shall be the duty of each council to consider the matters of local 
interest which have relation to the accomplishment of the object stated 
in Article II. All matters that affect working conditions of employees, 
whether these deal with sanitation, efficiency, or co-operation between 
employees, officials, and the public, are legitimate subjects for discussion 
and consideration by the council. 

Grievances of employees may be considered by the council in its 
advisory capacity if presented in writing by the member representing 
the employee. The council may at its discretion permit the employee 
to appear in person and produce witnesses. The views of the council as 
expressed in a majority vote shall be transmitted to the postmaster for 
his consideration. Similarly, the council may consider suggestions and 
recommendations of employees for the betterment of the service, and in 
a similar fashion shall transmit these as approved by the council on a 
majority vote for the consideration of the postmaster. 
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The constitution for local councils provides for representation of 
each group of workers. These representatives are elected by vote of 
the employees themselves. 

Under date of 26 October 1921 a communication was mailed from 
the office of the Postmaster-General and addressed to all postmasters, 
supervisory officials, and employees of the posta] service, authorising 
the organisation of local service relations councils. A copy of the 
model constitution was enclosed with this letter. In response to this 
communication there have been organised more than 725 local service 
relations councils in as many different cities. 


County Service Relations Councils 


The National Service Relations Council then prepared a mode) form 
of constitution for the government of county service relations councils. 
The object of these county councils is to effect closer co-operation 
between postmasters of the third and fourth class post offices and 
letter carriers in the rural delivery service. This plan received the 
approval of the Postmaster-General, and a letter was sent to post- 
masters in third and fourth class post offices and rural letter carriers 
under date of 31 March 1922, inviting them to organise county service 
relations councils. As a result 240 county councils have thus far been 
organised in small country post offices. 


Work oj the Service Relations Division 


Thus in a comparatively short space of time the Service Relations 
Division of the postal service has developed into a movement of con- 
siderable proportions and greater promise. 

The national, county, and local service relations councils have a 
list of achievements that have more than justified the prediction of 
the officials who instituted this new employment policy in the postal 
service. The Service Relations Division has been instrumental in 
securing the co-operation of the United States Public Health Service 
and the American Red Cross Society in the development of health 
and sanitation among postal workers. First-aid equipment has been 
distributed to post offices for the welfare of the employees. Arrange- 
ments have been made whereby free physical examinations of postal 
employees will be made by the Public Health Service. Those 
examinations are to be made only on the request of the employees. 
Dispensaries have been established in the post offices in New York 
City and Washington, D.C., where postal workers who become 
suddenly ill or who may be injured while on duty will receive medical 
attention. The Postmaster-General is desirous of having dispensaries 
established in other large post offices through the Public Health 
Service. The National Service Relations Council, sitting with the 
Service Relations Director, has considered suggestions and appeals 
from local and county councils, and at the suggestion of the 
Service Relations Director and on its own initiative it has studied a 
number of problems. Among these subjects are: (1) additional space 
in work rooms; (2) proper swing room and lunch room facilities ; 
(3) the question of seniority in preferential assignments ; (4) proper 
addressing ; wrapping and mailing of magazines; (5) a pamphlet of 
information for newly appointed postmasters in third and fourth class 
post offices ; (6) training new employees who enter the postal service ; 
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(7) short work-day on Saturday ; (8) uniforms and shoes for letler 
carriers ; (9) rest bars for use of employees who are required to stan¢ 


for long periods of time. 
Activities of the Local Service Relations Councils 


From information received daily from local service relations 
councils, their activities have resulted in many improvements in 
working conditions which were brought about through a spirit of 
co-operation and understanding between the local officials and the 
employees. Among the many diversified accomplishments are the 
following : drinking fountains installed; more suitable location for 
swing rooms; removing partitions, etc. to relieve crowded condi- 
tions ; repairing defective plumbing ; readjustment of offices so as to 
provide more window space and natural light ; heating plants repaired 
and improved; hot water system installed; improved facilities for 
drying damp clothing ; individual lockers installed; rest rooms for 
women employees ; cafeterias and lunch room provided ; better light- 
ing, heating, and sanitary provisions, etc. Many satisfactory readjust- 
ments of service and employment conditions have also been made. 


Conferences of Employees 


In order further to promote the spirit of fairness, sympathetic 
understanding, and co-operation between postal officials, the employees, 
and the public, Postmaster-General Hubert Work, who had succeeded 
Mr. Will Hays, announced on 21 June 1922 the intention of the Depart- 
ment to formulate a plan for holding a series of annual conferences 
on a large scale representing all classes of postal employees in each 
State of the Union. This innovation, wholly unprecedented in the 
history of the postal service, contemplated that members of the higher 
supervisory staff of the Post Office Department, officials, and experts 
on postal subjects, should be present at the conferences. The Post- 
master-General himself would endeavour to be present at as many 
of the conventions as possible, or in any case would send one of his 
subordinates to represent him. In order that as many of the postal 
employees as possible could attend these gatherings, the proposal 
outlining the series of conferences contains a provision that employees 
should be allowed official time to attend such conferences. It is 
specifically stated that the purpose of these conferences is not to 
contravene the plans and purposes of the various associations of 
employees. 

A series of these so-called conference-conventions, to cover the 
period of an entire year and taking in practically every State in the 
Union, was arranged by the Post Office Department officials and a 
schedule announced giving the dates and names of the cities at which 
such gatherings would be held. The first conference-convention was 
held in Portland, Maine, on 16 September 1922, and similar meetings 
were subsequently held in New York, Pennsylvania, Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, Virginia, and Tennessee during the inter- 
vening period up to and including 7 December 1922. The Postmaster- 
General and First Assistant Postmaster-General and other post-office 
officials were in attendance at these meetings. Postal employees re- 
presenting every group or class in the service were present in large 
numbers. Programmes were arranged by officials and employees wt 
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met on common ground and exchanged views and offered suggestions 
and recommendations for the betterment of the service or improved 
working conditions. Open forums were provided at which employees. 
had the opportunity of expressing their opinions and asking questions 
directly of the officials. 

The concensus of opinion of those who attended these gatherings 
and had occasion to observe the enthusiasm and get-together spirit that 
prevailed, is that success in a large measure has attended the confer- 
ence-convention idea. This was to be expected. Men with problems 
in common generate and promote mutual confidence and gain valuable 
knowledge and aid through co-operation, through personal contact 
with each other on equal terms, through free and frank discussiom 
for their several opinions. Therefore it is earnestly hoped and 
expected that the plan for holding conference-conventions under the 
auspices of the Post Office Department will extend and broaden in its 
scope of activities and continue to promote through this medium the 
happy relations and feeling of confidence, goodwill, and partnership 
now existing between the officials and the employees. 


This review of the new personnel management of the postal service 
covers in a brief way some of the important factors responsible for 
the growth and development of the Service Relations Division of the 
Post Office Department. The record of achievement is gratifying 
even to its most optimistic advocates. The principle upon which the 
movement is founded is sound. With tact, patience, and perseverance 
it is possible for it to develop into a model that industry may follow 
in solving the problem of settling controversial questions that are now 
the cause of strikes and lock-outs. At any rate it gives hope for 
making conditions of employment in public service ideal, with resultant 
benefit to the people of our country in highly efficient management 
and conduct of public business. 
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Prices and Gost of Living , 


HE latest index numbers received show that, with the exception 
of those countries which suffer from a depreciating currency, 
prices seem to be more or less stable. The slight tendency to an 

increase in wholesale prices pointed out in the last number of the 
Review was apparently only temporary, and the wholesale index 
numbers of the United States and the United Kingdom both show that 
this increase did not continue into May. In the United States whole- 
sale prices are the same as in the previous month, while in the 
United Kingdom a decline of 1.5 per cent. is recorded, the only groups 
not showing a decline being the “cereals” and “miscellaneous ” 
groups; the general food index shows its fourth consecutive 
reduction. 

The movement of prices is very slightly upward in several coun- 
tries for which the latest figures received relate to March or April, 
e.g. Australia, Canada, Italy, Japan, and Norway. In Switzerland the 
gradual rise which began in April 1922 was arrested in March 1923, 
and the figure for April is the same as that for the ,previous month. 
In Sweden also the rise during the last three months was arrested 
in April. Austria, Belgium, Denmark, India, and the Netherlands 
show a very slight decline in April from the previous month. 

In Poland, with a continually depreciating currency, the rise in 
prices continues unabated, the figure for Apri] being double that for 
January. In Germany the renewed decline of the mark, which began, 
following a period of stability, about the middle of April, was followed 
by a corresponding rise of prices, and the official index number of 
wholesale prices in the middle of May stood about 44 per cent. above 
the corresponding figure for April. As is usual during a period of 
rapid depreciation of exchange, prices of imported goods rose more 
markedly than those of German goods, as shown in the following 
table, which gives separate wholesale index numbers for imported and 
German goods (Base : 1913=1). 


Date Imported German All 
goods goods goods 


February 8796 4942 5555 
March 6816 4503 4888 
April 7466 4761 5212 
May 13601 7084 8170 


The latest retail price and cost of living index numbers show sub- 
stantial increases for Germany and Poland, and a slight ascending 
movement for Austria, Belgium, India, Norway, Spain, Switzerland, 
and France. On the other hand, a reduction, following a slight rise, 
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is shown by the latest figures for Canada and Luxemburg. In Finland, 
the United Kingdom, and Sweden the decline which has been recorded 
for the past six months still continues. 

The latest available index numbers for rent show an increase in 
Germany, Norway, and New Zealand. Canada is the only country 
where a slight decrease of rent has been recorded, and in Austria, 
the United States, Finland, India, Poland, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom the figures have remained practically unchanged during the 
last three months, chiefly on account of the rent restrictions which 
are in force in these countries. 

The tables of wholesale and retail prices have been slightly recast 
and the figures for the years 1914 to 1919 omitted. The notes on the 
scope and methods of compilation of the index numbers employed 
by different countries, given in the January issues of this Review, 
have been brought up to date and are appended. 


NOTES ON THE METHODS OF COMPILING THE INDEX NUMBERS 
IN THE TABLE 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


In order to give a clear idea of the meaning of the various index numbers 
a short explanation of the methods used in different countries is given. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices are intended to provide a measure of 
the changes in the purchasing power of money. The prices of a number of 
commodities at a certain date are therefore combined so as to show the general 
movement of the prices of all the commodities with reference to another date. 
For this purpose a certain period is chosen as “ base” and the price-level 
at this period is put equal to 100. The changes in the corresponding prices 
for the other periods are then observed, and the relative increase or decrease 
is calculated for each commodity. The two kinds of mean most generally 
used are the arithmetic mean (the result of dividing the sum of all the relative 
prices by their number) and the geometric mean (the root of the product 
of the various prices, the degree of the root being equal to the number of 
items). Since the economic importance of the commodities varies, it is 
generally necessary, in calculating index numbers, to use a process of 
“ weighting ”: each price is first multiplied by a “ weight” proportional to 
the importance of the commodity in production or consumption, and the sum 
of these products is then taken (direct weighting). A shorter and simpler 
method of weighting is to include several quotations for the important com- 
modities, referring either to different markets or to different qualities or 
else to different stages in the manufacture of the same article (for instance, 
raw cotton, yarn, and piece goods). This method of multiple quotations is 
nearly always used when geometrical averages have to be calculated. The 
base period adopted is as a rule fixed, and covers one or more “ normal” 
years. In the “chain system”, however, the base is variable, and the rela- 
tion of the month or year in question to the period immediately preceding 
is found. At a later stage any of these successive bases may be iaken as 
the initial base of the series. 

In the table the base has been shifted to 1913 as 100 whenever possible. 
Some countries have had to be excepted, for which there are no available 
data for that year. In order to shift the base, the averages for the various 
dates are divided by the 1913 average. This introduces a small mathematical 
error in dealing with index numbers which are averages of relative prices, 
such as those of, e.g., Canada, France, and Italy. A slightly different and 
more accurate result would be obtained by calculating the relative price of 
each article with reference to the new base, and taking the average of these 
relative prices for the index number. 
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South Africa : Quarterly Summary of Union Statistics. 

Official index number covering 188 commodities in 11 groups, viz., metals ; 
jute, leather, and hides and skins ; grains, meal, etc.; dairy produce ; groceries; 
meat; building materials ; chemicals; fuel and light; soft goods; miscel- 
laneous. The prices taken are in general the predominant prices. The 
average price in the Union for each article is obtained by taking the mean 
between the Johannesburg average price and the average of the prices for the 
coast towns. The method of weighting is by aggregate expenditure. 

Base : 1910=1000. . 


Germany : (a) Wirtschaft und Statistik. 

Official index number covering foodstuffs, raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tured products ; 38 commodities in 7 groups as follows: vegetable foodstuffs 
(5 articles), animal foodstuffs (8), groceries (5), hides and leather (4), textiles (6), 
metals (7), coal and iron (3). The prices quoted are those current in the 
principal markets ; in some cases the factory or pit-mouth price is given. 
Official prices are also taken into account. The group index numbers are the 
simple arithmetic mean of the relative prices of the various articles in the 
group. The general index number— the only one which is weighted —is 
the weighted average of the group index numbers. The weights for each 
group are based on the aggregate expenditure on the commodities in the 
group during the period from 1908 to 1912. The monthly index numbers 
refer to the average for the month. 

Base : 1913=100. 


(b) Frankfurter Zeitung. 

The index number published by this paper includes foodstuffs, raw material, 
semi-manufactured and manufactured goods, in all 98 commodities classified 
into five groups as follows : (1) food, drink, and fodder (26); (2) textiles and 
leather (13); (3) metals and minerals (18) ; (4) miscellaneous (chemicals, build- 
ing materials, etc.) (18); (5) finished goods (23). The prices used, most of 
which are published regularly in the Frankfurter Zeitung, are partly those 
ruling on the chambers of commerce (more especially for metals and cotton), 
partly those fixed by the state or by producers’ organisations, or else are 
market prices. The system of weighting by multiple quotations has been 
used to some extent by entering several kinds and qualities of certain products 
of special importance. The index number is the arithmetic mean of the 
relative prices of the 98 commodities. In the table the monthly index 
numbers refer to the first Saturday of the month following the month stated. 

Base : middle of 1914=100. 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, 

Official index number including 92 commodities, mainly raw materials, 
in the following groups: agricultural products (16 articles), dairy produce 
(including honey, eggs, ham, etc.) (9), meat (5), grocery (21), metals and coal 
(14), textiles and leather (10), building materials (10), chemicals (7). The prices 
are those current on the Melbourne market. The method of direct weighting 
is used in calculating the index number. The weights are based on the 
aggregate expenditure of the years 1906 to 1910 estimated by adding imports 
to production and subtracting exports. The monthly index numbers refer 
to the end of the month. 

Base : 1911=1000. 


Austria: Statistische Nachrichten. 

This index number, which was first published in April last, is an 
unweighted average of the relative prices of important articles, 45 in April 
and 47 in May, taking the price in July 1914 as basis. It is also calculated 
in the form of the unweighted average price per kilogramme of the same 
commodities. 


Belgium: Revue du Travail. 


Two official series are published, one of which is based on the “ chain 
system” and the other on a pre-war period. The second series is the one 
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published in the Review. The sources of the price quotations for the two 
index numbers are the same. For the series of the “chain system” over 200 
quotations are obtained for about 130 commodities, and the list of com- 
modities is subject to change. The second series is calculated for 128 com- 
modities, which are not subject to change. The following 16 groups are 
included in the first series : foodstuffs (16 articles), fuel (7), iron and steel 
products (15), oils and similar substances (7), pottery (10), glass-making (3), 
chemicals (12), artificial manures (5), fats (7), textiles (21), building materials 
(14), resinous products (2), hides and leather (9), tobacco (1), paper industry (1), 
raw rubber (1). The prices are given by manufacturers and are average 
market prices during the second half of the month. The average price for 
each commodity is the arithmetic mean of the quotations in the various 
markets for the different kinds or qualities. The group index numbers and 
general index number are geometrical means of the various relative prices. 
The system of weighting used is a variant of the method of multiple quota- 
tions. The number of articles in each group is fixed so as to be proportionate 
to the importance of the group as a whole in the total consumption. This 
number is based on Belgian statistics of commerce, on the 1910 Census of 
Industry and Commerce, and on the results of an official enquiry on a large 
scale in commercial and industrial centres. The general index number, then, 
is the only one which is weighted. The monthly index numbers refer to the 
second half of the month. 

Base : April 1914=100. 


Canada : The Labour Gazette of the Department of Labour. 


Official index number including 271 quotations (raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods) in 14 groups as follows: grains and fodder (15 quota- 
tions). animals and meat (17), dairy products (9), fish (9), fruits and vegetables 
(25), groceries (25), textiles (20), hides, leather, boots and shoes (11), metals and 
implements (33), fuel and lighting (10), building materials (48), house furnishing 
(16), drugs and chemicals (16), miscellaneous (17). The prices are obtained from the 
daily press and from commercial papers and reports ; and from manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers when these sources fail. The prices given are therefore 
in all cases market prices, except for a few important articles for which the 
average import price is taken. Annotations for most farm products are 
obtained weekly and averaged for the month; the quotations for the other 
commodities are taken for the middle of the month. The index number is the 
arithmetic mean of the various quotations expressed as a percentage of the 
price at the base period. There is no weighting, but the compilers consider 
that an index number based on a sufficiently large number of commodities 
and qualities does not require weighting. The monthly index numbers refer 
to the middle of the month. 

Base : 1890-1899=100. 


Denmark : Finanstidende. 

The index number of this financial paper includes 33 commodities in 
2 groups (raw materials and semi-manufactured goods). The prices are 
obtained from the produce exchanges and a certain number of traders, so as 
to get the market prices actually current. The general index number is 
weighted, the weights being based on the aggregate consumption of the 
country, but the weighting has been simplified by using only the numbers 
1, 2, 3 and 4. In the table the monthly index numbers refer to the first of 
the month following the month stated. The base is the average of the prices 
on 1 July 1912, 1 January and 1 July 1913, 1 January and 1 July 1914=100. 


Egypt (Cairo) : Monthly Agricultural Statistics. 


Official index number covering 26 commodities (21 foodstuffs, cotton, soap, 
crude alcohol, mineral oil, and coal). The prices given are the average Cairo 
prices. As the geometric average has replaced the arithmetic average since 
February 1922 and the number of commodities is now different, the figures 
given in preceding issues of the Review have been recalculated. 

Base : January 1913 to July 1914=100. 
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Spain : Instituto Geografico y Estadistico, 


This new official index number comprises 74 commodities belonging to 
the groups of foodstuffs (36) and manufacturing material (38) ; separate index 
numbers are calculated for either group. Index numbers are further calculated 
for sub-groups within these two major groups, as follows : sub-groups of the 
foodstuffs group : (1) animal foodstuffs, (2) vegetable foodstuffs, (8) other 
foodstuffs and drink ; sub-groups of the manufacturing material group : 
1) fuel, gas, and electric current, (2) textiles and leather, (3) metals, (4) building 
materials, (5) chemical products and miscellaneous. With a view to giving 
more value to important cominodities several qualities are taken ; thus home 
extracted and imported coal form two separate categories. 

The prices given are not taken from a uniform source. The prices for 
meat, cheese, eggs, butter, and fresh fish are the prices for Madrid only. The 
prices for vegetable foodstuffs are those given in the Boletin de Agricultura 
tecnica y economica, which only gives the prices quoted for the 15th of each 
month ; for coffee and cocoa prices quoted at Barcelona have been given, and 
for beer those quoted at the bars in Madrid; for other commodities the 
calculation has been made from prices ruling at Madrid, Segovia, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Bilbao, and Ciudad Real. 

The general index number is the simple arithmetic average between the 
two indexes for foodstuffs and manufacturing material. 

Base : 1913=100. 


United States : (a) Monthly Labour Review of the Bureau of Labour Statistics 


The index number covers raw materials, semi-manufactured and finished 
goods. The number of items has been changed several times. There are 
450 quotations divided into nine groups as follows : (1) farm products (56 com- 
modities) ; (2) food (105); (3) cloths and clothing (70); (4) heating and light- 
ing (20) ; (5) metals and metal products (53) ; (6) lumber and building materials 
{47) ; (7) chemicals and drugs (43); (8) house furnishing goods (31); (9) mis- 
cellaneous (25). 

Of the 450 series of quotations, 404 series have been weighted and used 
in computing the index numbers. 

Prices are taken from trade journals or are reported by manufacturers, 
merchants or chambers of commerce and are often taken from several markets 
for a single commodity. The method of direct weighting is used. The weights 
are based on the quantities marketed as given by the 1919 Census of 
Manufactures. The figures for this purpose are mostly taken from official 
statistics of production and trade. In the reports given prior to May 1922, 
the plan was followed of confining an article to a particular group regardless 
of its fitness for inclusion also under other group designations. After the 
revision of method effected in May 1922, articles properly falling under more 
than one of the classifications adopted have been included under each classifica- 
tion. For example, structural steel, nails, and certain other metal products used 
in building have been put into the group of building materials as well as in that 
of metals ; similarly, certain other agricultural products are classified under 
farm products and food. In computing the general index number for all 
commodities, however, such articles have been counted only once, thereby 
avoiding duplication in the final result. When several quotations have been 
collected for a single commodity, a weight is chosen for each quotation 
depending on the nature of the article and the market in question. The 
aggregates of these prices and weights are then taken, but the aggregates 
for different years cannot be directly compared with the aggregate for the 
base year 1913, for, as already mentioned, the number and kind of com- 
modities dealt with have not always been the same. The following procedure 
is therefore adopted: the aggregate for the year in question is compared 
with the aggregate for the same commodity in the year when the change 
was made, e. g. 1917. Then this index number with 1917 as base is transferred 
to the base 1913, using for this purpose the index number for 1917 calculated 
on the former list of commodities, and having 1913 as base. The ultimate 
base is thus 1913=100. The monthly index numbers refer to the average for 
the month. 
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(bo) Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

The index number published by the Federal Reserve Board is compiled 
specially for the purpose of international comparisons. It covers 60 different 
commodities with 80 or 90 quotations and classified as follows: (a) origin 
(goods produced in the country, imported goods), (¥) use (exported goods 
and goods for consumption), and (c) stage of manufacture (raw materials, 
producers’ goods, consumers’ goods). It follows that the same commodities 
are repeated in the different groups. Prices are mainly provided by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics and are to a large extent the same as those 
used in calculating the index number of the Bureau. The method of direct 
weighting is used for both the group and general index numbers. The weights 
are based on official statistics of production, import, and export. Separate 
values are chosen for each group, depending on the point of view adopted 
in the classification. The weighting for the general index number is based 
on production and imports. The monthly index numbers refer to the average 
of the month. 

Base : 1913=100. 


france : Bulletin de la Statistique générale de France. 


Official index number covering 20 foodstuffs and 25 industrial raw 
materials (no manufactured goods); 45 commodities in all in 6 groups as 
follows : vegetable foodstuffs (8 articles), animal foodstuffs (8), sugar, coffee, 
and cocoa (4), minerals and metals (7), textiles (6), miscellaneous (12). The prices 
are obtained from the Paris produce exchanges and from the special Com- 
missariat of the Paris central markets, or are taken from economic and com- 
mercial journals. The monthly index numbers refer to the end of the month. 
The index number is the arithmetic mean of the relative prices of the 
different commodities, and is not weighted. 

Base : 1901-1910=100. 


india (Bombay) : Labour Gazette of the Labour Office Secretariat. 


Official index number including 43 articles arranged in 11 groups as 
follows: (a) food groups (15), viz., cereals (7), pulses (2), sugar (3), other 
food (3); and (b) non-food groups (28), viz., oilseeds (4), raw colton (5), cotton 
manufactures (6), other textiles (2), hides and skins (3), metals (5), other raw 
and manufactured articles (3). The prices are collected from business firms 
in Bombay. The weighting is obtained by giving several quotations for the 
more important cominodities (e. g. 11 items for cotton out of 43). The annual 
index numbers refer to the average of the year, the monthly ones, dating 
from January 1920, to the average of the month. 

Base : July 1914=100. 


italy : Hconomista. 


This index number, compiled by Prof. Bachi, has been revised twice. The 
old index (from 1913 to 1919 in the tables) includes 38 commodities in 5 groups, 
and is an unweighted arithmetic mean of the relative prices of these articles. 
The index for the years 1920 and 1921 includes 76 quotations in 8 groups. 
From January 1922 onwards, the number of quotations has been increased to 
100, distributed as follows ; vegetable food (25), animal food (13), chemicals (11), 
textiles (12), building materials (6), minerals and metals (16), vegetable products 
other than food (5), miscellaneous industrial products (12). The relative import- 
ance of the different groups remains unaltered. Prices are collected from the 
principal chambers of commerce, and the Association of Silk and Cotton 
Merchants. Some weighting is effected by the method of multiple quotations. 
The series is calculated by taking the arithmetic mean of the relative prices 
on the chain system. The index number has also, from 1920 onwards, been 
calculated by taking the geometric mean. The monthly index numbers refer 
to the end of the month. 

Base : 1901-1905=100. 


Japan : Bank of Japan. 


The index number includes 56 commodities : 19 food articles and 37 non- 
food articles, both raw materials and manufactured goods. The prices are 
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supplied by merchants and associations in Tokyo and Yokohama. The index 
is unweighted, being a simple arithmetic average of the relative prices of 
individual commodities. The monthly index numbers refer to the average for 
the month. 

Base : October 1900=100. 


Norway : Ockonomisk Revue. 

The index number calculated by this economic journal includes 92 quota- 
tions in 11 groups: animal foods, vegetable foods, oil-cake, fuel, iron, other 
minerals, building materials, textiles, hides and leather, wood pulp, paper. 
The general index number is an arithmetic mean, with some weighting by 
the method of multiple quotations by giving two or more quotations for the 
more important commodities. In the table the yearly index numbers refer 
to December ; the monthly indexes, to the end of the month. 

Base : December 1913 to June 1914=100. 


New Zealand: Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


Official index number covering 106 quotations for 86 commodities (food- 
stuffs, raw materials, and semi-manufactured goods). The various group index 
numbers include some additional quotations, making 140 in all, grouped as 
follows : agricultural produce (15 quotations), flour, oatmeal, etc. (4), animal 
products (wool, hides, butter, etc.) (14), general merchandise and crockery (44), 
building materials (31), leather (7), chemicals and manures (21), coal (4). The 
prices ruling during the month are collected from wholesalers in the four 
principal towns. The method of direct weighting is used for both the general 
and group index numbers, but on aceount of the difference in their com- 
position the calculations are made quite separately. The weights are based on 
the quantity of each commodity sold for consumption in the country. This 
has been determined by an enquiry made from wholesalers, checked and 
where necessary completed by official statistics of production, imports, and 
exports. The monthly index numbers refer to the middle of the month. 

Base : 1909-1913=1000. 


The Netherlands : Maandschrist van het Centraal Bureati voor de Statistiek. 


Official index number covering 53 commodities : 33 vegetable and animal 
foods and 20 raw materials and industrial products. The index number is 
the arithmetic mean of the relative prices of the various commodities and is 
unweighted. 

Base : 1901-1910=100. 


Poland : Statistique du Travail. Office Central de Statistique de la Républi- 
que Polonaise. 


This is an official index number, compiled by the Central Statistical Bureau 
in Warsaw. The index number is constructed on the basis of prices in 
January 1922 as 100, but it is also re-computed on the basis of prices in 
January 1914=100. The index consists of 72 commodities, classified under 
eight headings : (1) cereals and vegetable foods ; (2) animal foods ; (3) groceries 
and sugar ; (4) hides and leather ; (5) raw materials and textiles ; (6) metals 
and coal ; (7) building materials ; (8) chemicals and miscellaneous foods. The 
general index is an unweighted geometric average of these group indexes. 
The prices are furnished by the grain and merchandise exchanges and by 
large industrial and commercial enterprises, and apply to the latter part of 
each month only. The figure for January 1914 applies only to 58 commodities, 
owing to the fact that conditions in Poland make it impossible for the 
Bureau to obtain the prices of a larger number of commodities for 1914. The 
re-computation of the index number on the 1914 base involves therefore a 
certain amount of unavoidable error 


United Kingdom : Board of Trade Journal. 

Official index number including food, raw materials, semi-manufactured 
and finished goods ; 150 quotations in all for 54 commodities in 8 groups as 
follows : cereals (8 articles, 17 quotations), meat and fish ( articles, 17 quota- 
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tions), other foodstuffs (10 articles, 19 quotations), iron and steel (4 articles, 
24 quotations), other minerals (7 articles, 20 quotations), cotton (3 articles, 
16 quotations), other textiles (6 articles, 15 quotations), miscellaneous (11 articles, 
22 quotations). Current market prices are taken, except in a few cases where 
reports of experts are used. The index number is the geometric mean of 
the different quotations expressed as relative prices cn the chain system. The 
weighting by multiple quotations is done with considerable care and is based 
on the results of the 1907 Census of Production. The monthly figures refer to 
the average for the month. The starting point of the series was at first 1920, 
but was afterwards changed to 1913=100. 


Sweden: Central Bureau of Commerce : Kommerciella Meddelanden. 


This index number includes a total of 160 commodilies classified into 
13 groups. In order to establish the weighting coefficients of various foodstuffs 
the wholesale turnover of each foodstuff considered for 1913 has been calculated, 
import and export figures up to a certain point being included, but not 
re-export : for certain products, such as agricultural products, the prices of 
which are specially subject to rapid fluctuations, figures have been taken 
covering the years 1909 to 1913. The amount of the transactions in these com- 
modities is about two-thirds of the total wholesale transactions of the country. 

Except in the case of commodities the prices of which change rapidly or 
the monthly price levels of which are calculated on the basis of weekly prices, 
the prices given refer to the 15th of each month. The figures given are based 
on statistics of production and trade, which show the prices ruling on the 
most important markets, The average price of each commodity during each 
month in 1913 has been taken as a base for calculating the index number 
of the corresponding month in subsequent years, and this metho? has been 
used for the various groups of commodities. An investigation of the coefficients 
of weighting shows that 46 per cent. of the weight is assigned to raw 
material, semi-manufactured goods, and foodstuffs, and 54 per cent, to 
manufactured goods. 


Switzerland : Neue Ziircher Zeitung. 

The index number published by this paper was commenced in December 
1920 and is calculated by Dr. Lorenz. It covers raw materials, semi-manu- 
factured and finished goods. There are 71 quotations in 3 groups as follows : 
(a) products for direct consumption (33) : food (22), clothing (5), and housing (6) ; 
(b) raw materials for agriculture (12) : fodder (4), manure (8) ; (c) raw materials 
for industry (26) : minerals and coal (11), textiles and leather (6), miscellaneous 
(9). The weights are differently chosen for the different groups. In the first 
group they are based on the consumption of working-class households accord- 
ing to the official enquiry made in 1919 on 277 working-class families. The 
weights in the second group are based on figures communicated by the 
Secretariat of the League of Swiss Peasants and on the value of imports. 
In the third group the weights are based on reports from correspondents and 
on statistics of imports. The sub-group “ miscellaneous” is not weighted. 
With this exception, a weighted index number is calculated for each sub- 
group and group, and the three group index numbers are then weighted with 
the numbers 2, 1, 1 for the groups (a), (b), and (c), and the new average so 
obtained gives the general index number. In the tables the monthly index 
numbers refer to the 1st of the month following the month stated. 

Base: July 1914=100. 


Czechoslovakia : Narodni Listy. 

This journal has for several months been publishing index numbers 
calculated on July 1914=100 as a base. Separate index numbers have been 
calculated for the following 4 groups : (1) agricultural products and foodstuffs 
(24 quotations for 31 commodities) ; (2) textiles and leather (12 «uotations for 
12 commodities) ; (3) fuel and metals (16) ; (4) mineral oils, building materials, 
paper, fodder, wood, glass, methylated spirit, tar (22). 


Cost oF LIvING 


The table shows the index numbers of the cost of living, and the index 
numbers of the chief groups of expenditure which make up the total, such as 
5 
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food, rent, clothing, heating and lighting. No figures are given for the remain- 
ing items, which are generally classified under the term “ miscellaneous”, as the 
items included in different countries are too varied to permit of any com- 
parison. In one country, Canada, only one item (starch) was included in 
addition to the chief groups (food, rent, etc.), while in the United States 44 
additional items are included. The number of countries given in the different 
tables varies according to the information available, the number for which 
statistics are available as to the mouvement of prices for clothing, heating and 
lighting, and rent being much smaller than the number which publish index 
numbers of the cost of food. 

The period chosen as base varies in different countries ; some use a pre- 
war base, others a post-war one. In some countries, e. g. Austria, indexes are 
prepared on the “chain system”; i.e. the rise or fall is calculated on the 
basis of prices in the preceeding month. Wherever possible, the common base 
July 1914=100 has been taken. 

The paragraphs which follow give for each country a short account of 
the scope of the index number and the method of compilation used. From 
these notes it will be seen that considerable differences exist, not cnly in 
the number and kind of articles included and the sources from which prices 
are collected, but also in the methods employed, especially in the systems of 
weighting used. It is therefore necessary to insist on caution in using the 
figures for comparison between countries. 

The object of the index numbers in most cases is to measure changes 
in the cost of an unchanged standard of living. For this purpose it is ueces- 
sary to know first the quantities of the different items included, and secondly 
the prices of these items from time to time. The prices having been obtained, 
the results are obtained by “ weighting” the absolute or relative prices 
according to the importance of the various items included. The importance 
is measured either by the quantities consumed, or by the amounts eaperded 
on them. The three chief methods used for assigning weights to the various 
prices are: 

(a) Standard Budget Method. The weights are fixed by means of an er-quiry 
inte the actual amounts spent by a number of families. 

(b) Theoretical Budget Method. The weights are based on partial inform- 
ation or on theoretical considerations, e.g. the minimum standard necessary 
for healthy existence. In the case of food the nutritive value in calories may 
be taken. 

(c) Aggregate Expenditure Method. The weights are based on the statistics 
of production, imports and exports. From these statistics there is determined 
the relative importance in the country of all the different items (except rent) 
entering into the expenditure of the community. 


It is obviously impossible to take account of every item entering into 
expenditure, and therefore a selection is made of the most important repre- 
sentative items. The number of such items varies considerably from country 
to country, and their number is indicated in the following notes in brackets. 


South Africa : Quarterly Summary of Union Statistics. 


Groups included in the budget : food (17), heating and lighting, rent, and 
“ sundries *, which includes clothing. This complete index number is available 
only from January 1922 and has apparently been stopped from July. The 
figures prior to January 1922 do not include expenditure under the group 
“sundries ” and are, therefore, not strictly comparable with the later figures. 
Until December 1919 the system of weighting was that of the standard budget 
‘based on an enquiry made in 1910. Since 1920 the aggregate expenditure 
‘method has been adopted, based on the period 1917 to 1919. In spite of this 
change of method, the Office of Census and Statistics considers that the 
‘two sets of data are comparable. 

The figure given for cost of living in June 1922 is the figure in the earlier 
series without “ sundries”. The figure for clothing in July 1922 refers to 
June. The rent index number for 1920 refers to the month of August, and 
for 1921 to February. Original base : 1910=1000. 
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Germany: Wirtschaft und Statistik. 


Official index number. Groups included in the budget : food (13), fuel (), 
lighting (2), and rent; since April 1922 the group of clothing has also been 
included. The prices are collected from more than 600 towns with the help 
of the municipal statistical. offices ; the index number for the whole country 
is, however, based on reporis from 71 towns from March 1922 (39 towns in 
1919 and 1920, 47 from January 1921 to March 1922). The index was largely 
reconstructed as a result of a meeting of the officers of the provincial and 
municipal Statistical Departments held in January 1922. In addition to the 
increase in the number of towns covered, the base prices were recalculated, 
more uniform meth ds for the collection of prices and rents were laid down, 
and the system of weighting was amended. When the index was begun in 
1919-1920, official prices were used for state-controlled commodities ; when the 
official ration was less than the amount in the standard budget, the balance 
was reckoned at the trade price, either ordinary or illicit. This has now been 
discontinued. Prices, which are now secured twice a month, are open market 
prices. An average price for each commodity for the whole country is calculated 
by taking the mean of the average prices in different towns, weighted with 
the population of the towns. The general index number is the average of these 
average prices, weighted according to a theoretical budget for a family of five 
persons. Base: average of October 1913, January, April, and June 1914=100. 
The complete index number for cost of living as far as available is published in 
the second section of the table. It should be noted that the figures in that 
table before and after April 1922 are not comparable. The available figures 
for the different groups are given under the headings of clothing, heating 
and lighting, and rent. 


Australia: Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


Only two distinct groups are included : food and groceries (46), and rent. 
The former group includes, in addition to 41 items of food, 2 of lighting and 
3 of laundry. The prices for the different towns are obtained directly, under 
compulsory powers, from the principal retailers with a large working-class 
trade, detailed enquiry forms being sent to them regularly. The system of 
weighting is that of pre-war aggregate expenditure, estimated with great 
accuracy. The index numbers in the table have been calculated from the 
data showing the amounts necesssry to purchase what would have cost £1 in 
1911. The figures are quarterly averages in the case of cost of living. 

The annual index-numbers of cost of living and rent refer to different 
months each year. The food index number differs from the others in that 
it covers 30 towns (instead of 6, as in the cost of living index), and that it 
refers to the monthly averages. Base : 1911=100. 


Austria (Vienna) : Statistische Nachrichten, 
Index Number of the Paritdtische Kommission, 


A new index number, which is accepted as a basis for adjusting wages 
in most Austrian industries. Groups included are: food (13), clothing (3), fuel 
and light (4), and rent. Prices are collected from various co-operative associa- 
tions and firms, and are the ruling prices on Vienna markets. An average 
is calculated for each article and weighted according to the theoretical weekly 
expenditure of a normal person on the principal articles of necessity. In the 
case of food the articles are chosen so as to contain a certain value in calories 
and albumen, and the consumption is assumed to remain unaltered from month 
to month. The price level of 15 December 1921 is taken as base and the group 
end general indexes are calculated from that base on the “ chain system ”. 
The weighted prices are also calculated with July 1914=100 as base, and these 
figures are given in the table. The monthly index numbers refer to the middle 
of the month. 


Belgium : Revue du Travail. 
Two distinct index numbers are given. Cost of living : index number of 


56 items : food (34), clothing (12), heating and lighting (5), household articles (5). 
Prices are collected on the 15th of the month by the Ministry of Food from 
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retailers whese customers belong to different classes. This general index 
number is not weighted and does not include rent, and is therefore not properly 
speaking a cost of living index number. No separate index number is published 
for the different groups. Food : index number of 22 items of food, weighted 
according to a standard budget based on the enquiry of the Solvay Institute 
of Sociology into the expenditure of 602 families with an income of less than 
5 francs a day in 1910. The same prices are used as in the unweighted index 
number. For both index numbers the monthly figures refer to the 15th of 
the month. Base: April 1914=100. 


Canada : Labour Gazette of the Department of La}our. 


Groups included in the budget : food (29), fuel and light (5), and rent. A 
more complete index including clothing and sundries was published for some 
time, but has now been discontinued. Food prices are secured from retail 
merchants, and compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, fuel prices from the 
correspondents of the Department as well as through the Bureau of Statistics, 
and rents are reported by correspondents of the Department and checked 
by enquiries made from time to time. System of weighting : theoretical pre- 
war budget of a skilled workman’s family of five persons with an income 
of $21.00 per week in 1913. The monthly imdex numbers of cost of living, food, 
heating and lighting, and rent refer to the 15th of the month for 1920, and 
to the first of the month after the month in question from January 1921 
onwards. 

The index numbers for clothing, now discontinued and based on a special 
investigation made by the Department, are given with base 1913=100. The 
figures from 1914 to 1920 refer to December. 


Denmark : Statistiske Efterretninger. 


Groups included in the budget : food, clothing (including laundry), heating, 
lighting, rent, taxes and subscriptions, and miscellaneous. Until] 1920 Copen- 
hagen prices only were used. From 1921 onwards the enquiry has been 
extended to the provincial towns and about 100 rural communes. The system 
of weighting is that of the standard budget, fixed for a normal family of five 
persons spending 2,000 kroner in the year 1914 and based on an enquiry made 
in 1909. The index numbers, which are only published half-yearly, are the 
average of two successive quarters for food, heating and lighting, and cloth- 
ing, and a half-yearly statement for the other groups. Base : July 1914=100. 


Egypt (Gairo): Monthly Agricultural Statistics. 


This index number comprises the following groups : foodstuffs (20 items), 
also mineral oil, methylated spirit, and soap), representing 51.9 per cent. 
of the total budget ; lodging, showing the change in the price of lodging 
following on an annual government Decree (11.7 per cent. of the whole 
budget) ; travelling, amounting to 1.4 per cent. of the whole budget ; cigarettes 
and pocket money, amounting to 5.8 per cent. of the whole budget ; clothing 
(average of the lower middle classes), amounting to 16.7 per cent. of the 
whole budget; education fees, amounting to 6.1 per cent. of the whole 
budget ; miscellaneous, calculated as an average of the indexes in all the 
other groups and amounting to 6.4 per cent. of the whole budget. 

The coefficients of weighting of these groups were determined by an 
enquiry made in March 1920 covering 713 households and calculated to refer 
to the expenses of a young salaried employee. The living expenses of a 
manual worker have also been computed, and index numbers calculated on 
this basis, for foodstuffs only, have been published. Prices of foodstuffs are 
calculated as averages from answers to 280 questionnaires sent monthly to 
government employees for entries of their expenses. The base is January 1913- 
July 1914=100. 


Spain (Madrid) : Index Number of the Instituto Geografico y Estadistico, 


The index number is not one of general cost of living, as it includes 
only animal food products (10), vegetable food products (9), and fuel and 
sundries (8). The prices are those usual on the Madrid markets, and no weight- 
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ing is used. The index is monthly, referring to the 15th of the month. The 
index numbers of food and rent for 1915 to 1920 inclusive refer to the third 
quarter of each year. Base: average of 1914=100. 


United States: (a) Monthly Labour Review of the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


The cost of living index number is unusually complete and satisfactory. 
It includes the following groups : food (22 items until December 1920, 43 from 
January 1921), clothing (24 items for winter, 38 for summer, and 53 for the 
year as a whole, i.e. 77 or 91 according to season), heating and lighting (6), 
rent (various categories), furniture and household articles (25), and miscel- 
laneous (19 items, including taxes and subscriptions, medical and travelling 
expenses, amusements, etc.). Prices are reported regularly by the retailers 
themselves and are officially checked. The data are coliected for 51 towns 
for food; and for 323 towns for the other groups (up to 1917, only for 18 towns). 
The system of weighting is that of the standard budget, based on enquiries 
made in 1917 and 1918 into more than 12,000 working-class families in various 
parts of the United States. The figures for food relate to the period July 1914 
as base; the figures for the cost of living and for clothing, lighting and 
heating, and rent relate, however, to July 1913 as base period, no figures being 
available for July 1914. The figures for the cost of living, clothing, heating 
and lighting, and rent, moreover, relate to December of each year up to 1918, 
to June for the years 1919 and 1920, and to May and December for 1921. 


(6) Massachusetts : Index Number of the Special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life. 


Groups included in the budget : food (37 items), clothing (17), shelter (rent 
of single, two-family, and three-family houses), fuel, heat, and light (4), and 
sundries (including ice, car fare, entertainment, medicine, insurance, church, 
tobacco, reading, furnishings, organisations). Prices are secured by special 
agents investigating the usual market prices. System of weighting : theoretical 
budget for hypothetical wage-earner’s family of five persons, based on an 
investigation made by the National Industrial Conference Board in October 
1919. The indexes are monthly, and refer to the average of the month. Base: 
average of 1913=100. 


Finland : Sosialinen Aikakauskirja. — Social Tidskrift. 


Official index number including the following groups : food (14), clothing (2), 
rent, fuel, tobacco, a daily newspaper, and taxes (new group added in 1922). 
Prices are collected by official agents of the Central Social Board in 21 towns. 
The system of weighting is that of a standard budget for a working-class 
family of five persons with a yearly income of 1,600-2,000 Finnish marks, based 
on a Official enquiry made in 1908-1909. The state, church, and municipal taxes 
imposed in 1914 on an annual income of 2,000 Finnish marks are taken as 
hase for the “taxes” group. The indexes are monthly, and refer to the 
average of the month. Base: first half of 1914=100. The index numbers are 
also calculated with July 1914=100 as base. 


France: Bulletin de la Statistique générale de France. 


(a) The cost of living index number calculated by the Commission régio- 
nale d'Etudes relatives au cout de la vie 4 Paris includes the following groups : 
food (the index number of the Statistique générale de France is adopted), 
clothing, heating and lighting, and miscellaneous. System of weighting : 
theoretical budget. The annual indexes of cost of living, clothing, heating 
and lighting, and rent refer to June. Base: first half of 1914=100. 


(b) The food index numbers calculated by the Statistique générale de France 
include oil and methylated spirits in addition to 11 foodstuffs. The Paris 
index number, the data for which are used in calculating the cost of living 
index number, is based on prices reported by a large co-operative society in 
the suburban working-class districts. Since September 1920 prices at several 
retail shops have also been used. 
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India (Bombay) : Labour Gazette of the Labour Office Secretariat. 


Groups included in the budget : food (17), clothing (3), heating and light- 
ing (3), and rent. Prices are collected in great detail twice a week by a special 
investigator from ten of the principal retailers in Bombay. System of weight- 
ing : average aggregate expenditure of the whole of India during the five 
years before the war. Base: July 1914=100. 


Italy : Bollettino municipale mensile, Citta di Milano ; Bollettino del Ufficio 
del Lavoro di Roma; Communication from the Ufficio di Statistica, 
Comuna di Firenze. 


Groups included in the budget : food, clothing, heating and lighting, rent, 
and miscellaneous. The system of weighting adopted for both index numbers, 
with some slight differences between them, is that of the pre-war budget. 
Base : first half of 1914=100. 


Luxemburg: Bureau de Statistique. 


Official index numbers of the cost of living, covering 19 commodities, 
groups included in the budget being food (13 items), fuel and lighting (4 items). 
Prices are collected by the police once in a month for the chief districts of 
the country. The average prices in the different centres are combined by the 
Statistical Office and the general index numbers is the average of these 
average prices weighted according to a theoretical budget for a family of five 
persons. Base: June 1914=100. 


Norway: Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbyra. 


Groups included in the budget: food (55), clothing, heating and lighting, 
rent, taxes, and miscellaneous. At the beginning of 1920 there was a con- 
siderable increase in the number of commodities, which somewhat broke the 
continuity of the series. Prices are for the most part provided by correspon- 
dents of the Central Statistical Office. The weighting is that of a standard 
budget for a working-class family of four persons with an income of about 
1,500 kroner in 1914. Monthly index numbers are calculated for food and 
heating only; quarterly index numbers for the other groups. The figures 
given against the headings July 1920 refer to June. Base :‘July 1914=100. 


New Zealand : Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


Groups included in the budget: food (59, including 3 laundry items and 
tobacco), heating and lighting (7), and rent. The local factory inspectors 
collect prices from retailers in the 25 chief towns (4 towns only for heating 
and lighting). The average price of each commodity is, the average of the 
prices current in each town, these prices being weighted with the population 
of the town. The weighting is based on the aggregate expenditure of the 
whole country from 1909 to 1913 ; the index numbers are published quarterly 
and refer to the average of the quarter. Base : 1909 to 1913=1000. The food 
index number differs from that included in the general cost of living index 
number with regard to the period covered ; it is published monthly instead 
of quarterly, and relates to the average of the six months ending with the 
month in question. The system of weighting is the same in both cases. 
Base : 1909 to 1913=1000. The annual index numbers for cost of living, heating 
and lighting, and rent refer to June. 


Netherlands: (Amsterdam): Maandbericht van het Bureau van Statistiek 
der Gemeente Amsterdam, 


The cost of living index number covers fcod, clothing, heating and lighting, 
rent, taxes and subscriptions, laundry, upkeep of furniture, travelling expenses, 
amusements, etc. It is very complete and in addition takes changes in con- 
sumption into account. For this purpose a series of special enquiries was 
made each quarter in question, beginning from March 1917, into the expenditure 
of about 30 working-class families, and the results are compared with the data 
of the standard budget calculated in 1911. This index number was discon- 
tinued in September 1920, but has since been revived. The figures given in 
the table refer to the base 1910-1911, no data having been published for 1914. 
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Food index number: weighted according to a pre-war standard budget. 
The base was originally 1913, but the necessary calculations have been made. 
in order to change it to 1914 


Poland : Statistique du Travail of the Central Statistical Office. 


Cost of living and food, Warsaw. Groups included in the budget : food (16J,. 
clothing (7), heating and lighting (2-3), rent, miscellaneous (7, including clean- 
ing and travelling expenses, education, amusements, etc.) Prices are those 
ruling in the open market, collected by the municipalities. Official prices are 
used for state-controlled goods ; when the official ration is less than the 
amount in the standard budget, the balance is reckoned at the trade price;, 
either ordinary or illicit. The system of weighting is that of a theoretical 
budget for a working-class family of four persons in Warsaw. Base : 1914=100. 


United Kingdom: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


Groups included in the budget: food (20), clothing (8, including suits and 
overcoats, underwear, textiles, boots and shoes), heating and lighting (6), 
rent, miscellaneous (8, including household articles and cleaning materials, 
travelling expenses, newspapers, tobacco, etc.). The food index number covers 
about 600 towns ; that for clothing 97; those for the other groups, a large 
number of towns. 

Prices are obtained as follows. For food, they are reported by the employ 
ment exchange officers from all towns with more than 50,000 inhabitants and 
530 small towns and rural districts. For clothing, an enquiry form is sent 
tv 500 retailers in 97 towns. For heating and lighting and “miscellanv.us ”, 
prices are reported by correspondents or obtained directly from a certain 
number of retailers. For rent, they are based on enquiries made of property 
owners’ associations and trades councils. Fluctuations in local rates are alse 
taken into account. The system of weighting is that of the standard budget. 
It. is based on an enquiry made in 1904 by the Board of Trade into the 
expenditure of 1,944 working-class families of five or six persons, supplemented 
by the results of an enquiry into the cost of living in 1912. The various group 
index numbers, except that for food, are only approximations. In the table 
the monthly index numbers refer to the first of the following month. Base : 
July 1914=100. 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden. 

Groups included in the budget: food (50), clothing (20), neanng and light 
ing (5), rent, taxes, and miscellaneous (furniture, subscriptions, travelling and 
medical expenses). Prices are for the most part collected by official investi- 
gators, supervised by the Social Board and by local committees. The weighting 
is that of a standard budget, based on an enquiry made in 1913-1914 into 1,350 
households, for a. working-class family of four persons with a yearly income 
of 2,000 kronor in 1914. The index numbers for food and heating and lighting 
are monthly ; those for the other groups are quarterly. The figures refer to 
the first of the month following the month stated. 


Switzerland: (a) Le Marché suisse du Travail. 


Official index of cost of living published by the Office fédéral du Travail. 
Groups included in the index : food, fuel and lighting, and clothing. The index 
is based on an investigation into household budgets made in 1920. The 
consumption of 1920 is measured for each month from January 1921 onwards, 
using as starting point both June 1914=100 and January 1921=100. The results 
have been classified according to three groups of consumers, namely, salaried 
employees, skilled and unskilled workers. The prices obtained, except in 
regard to articles of clothing, are those prevailing in the last week of each 
month in 33 Swiss towns. Prices of articles of clothing are oblained once in 
every quarter. 


(b) (Basie) rent: Statistische Monatsberichte des Kantons Basel-Stadt. 


The calculations of the Basle Statistical Office form part of the quarterly 
statistics of the cost of living in that town, which are based on family budgets 
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of manual and non-manual workers in 1919 and 1920. The data for rents are 
collected regularly ; the figures, covering at the commencement 1,700 dwellings, 
or about 10 per cent. of all dwellings, were obtained by calculating the 
simple arithmetic average of the quarterly rental of a dwelling of 3 rooms 
without attic or of 2 rooms with attic, this accommodation being regarded as 
typical for a worker’s family of five members. The enquiry of January 1923, 
which included the collection of data from owners as well as from tenants, 
and which covered retrospectively the same dwellings for the different dates, 
confirmed the previous figures showing changes in rents, except that the 
figures for 1922 were slightly modified. The mew figures are weighted 
arithmetic averages of the rents of 3,000 dwellings of two and three rooms 
without attic. Base : second half of 1914=100. 

The city of Berne also publishes a series of index numbers for rent which 
will appear in the next number of the Review. 


Czechoslovakia: Monthly Price Bulletin of the Statistical Office. 


No general cost of living index number is yet published. The index 
number for foodstuffs includes not only food (21), but also fuel, oil, and soap 
(27 items). Prices are provided by local authorities and by certain workers’ 
organisations in 466 localities. The average prices in different towns of the 
various articles are weighted with the population of the town in question in 
order to obtain an average price for the whole country, and the general index 
number is an unweighted average of the average prices. 

Formerly two series were published, one based on official prices for 
controlled goods and the other on prices in the open market. The index 
numbers now published relate to prices in the open market only. The 
Statistical Office also publishes another series of index numbers for a group 
including textiles, boots, and men’s hats (14 items). This is not published in 
the Review. Base: July 1914=100. 
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Statistics of Unemployment 


HE employment situation in general shows a further improvement 
at the end of April and May as compared with previous months. 
The only countries showing increased unemployment are Poland 

and Germany. In the United States the boom that has been in progress 

since the beginning of the year seems to have reached its culminating 
point for several] industries. In the building, textile, and iron and 
steel industries a slackening of activity has occurred. In Massachu- 
setts the proportion- unemployed among trade union members at the 

end of the first quarter of 1923 was 6 per cent., representing a 

decrease of about 2.5 per cent. on the previous quarter and over 

6 per cent. on the corresponding quarter of 1922. 

In the United Kingdom unemployment figures for the end of May 
show practically no change as compared with the previous month. 
Employment continued good in the coal-mining industry, in tinplate 
and steel sheet manufacture and in the carpet trade; fairly good in 
the tailoring trade ; and fair in the iron and steel, woollen and worsted, 
furnishing, paper, printing, and brick trades. In most of the other 
industries employment remained slack, though a slight improvement 
was reported at iron mines and in certain sections of the metal 
industry, as well as in the building trade. Shipbuilding was affected 
by the lock-out of platers, rivetters, etc., and an increase of un- 
employment was reported in the wood industry. 

In France and Belgium, where unemployment is almost non-existent, 
no change has taken place. The percentage of wholly unemployed 
workers in Belgium was the same as in the previous month (0.8). 
This is the first time since January 1923 that no decrease in un- 
employment has been reported. 

In Italy a substantial decrease of unemployment was reported during 
both February and March, the number on 1 April being 280,000 as 
compared with 392,000 on 1 February. Figures for the separate indus- 
tries are not yet available, but this large diminution may probably 
be attributed to a certain extent to better employment in open-air 
industries. 

In Switzerland the steady decreaSe of unemployment since the 
beginning of 1923 continued during May, a diminuation of nearly 5,000 
wholly unemployed being recorded at the end of this month as com- 
pared with April, chiefly on account of better employment of unskilled 
workers, in the building trade, metal industry, and engineering, as 
well as in watchmaking and the textile trades. The only group for 
which unemployment has slightly increased is “liberal professions ”. 

In the Scandinavian countries unemployment is steadily decreasing. 
In Sweden big industrial disputes in the sawmills and wood pulp 
factories, involving about 40,000 workers, as well as in the iron 
trade, were a great obstacle to production in general during the period 


February-May. Nevertheless unemployment steadily decreased during 
the first five months of 1923. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE UNIONISTS (*) 














Urited Kingdom 
meath lia mark lands | trade | conpuleery 
eniens =| insurance 
Number of Workers Covered by the Returns (in Thousands) 
1913 3) 
Mar. 2004 | 237 78 ° 110 171 29 62 908 Sof 50 
June 2010 | 243 79 ad 109 172 29 64 922 | 2093 53 
Sept. | 1996] 252 | 76 * | 115 | 177 | 29 | 68 | 943] a2i8| 54 
Dec. 1980 | 254 7 bd 118 178 29 70 065 | 2286 60 
6284 | 379 730 458 278 217 86 368 1353 | 12120 | 150 
6239 | 374 711 452 269 216 35 355 1394 | 11881 128 
6339 | 381 690 4161 266 229 34 344 1300 | 11881 139 
6457 _ 686 155 257 222 34 332 1246 | 11750 | 128 
5809 8 668 140 257 * 34 323 11750 | 118 
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(4) For the United Kingdom there are also given the number covered by the Unemployment Insurance 


loyed. 
Atter March 1922 the Irish Free State is not included in these statistics. 


#) Provi 
The sign * signifies ‘no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF SHORT TIME 
Belgium Germany | Italy | United Kingdom | Switzerland 
Date , 
end of Percentage] Percentage 2 . |Percentage 
Conth) —— of insured] of trade _— my of insured] Number f[ 
workers | unionists workers 
Apr. 1921 | 118,041 47.7 _ ~69,270/1,077,317 9.0 95,374 
June 86,823 13.0 = 2940} 832, 6.8 76,116 
Sept. 958 8.2 —_ 154,350] 322,315 2.6 421 
Dec. 36,232 4.8 1.3 178,662} 315,760 2.7 53,970 
Mar. 1922 | 28,912 4.0 0.6 153,542] 222,693 1.8 40,315 
June 23,817 3.3 0.6 95,334] 164,448 4.0 629 | 
Sept. 17,034 2.5 2.6 84,087} 66,499 0.6 23,352 
Dec. 14,312 2.1 8.7 42,558, 60,871 0.5 20,429 
Jan. 1923 | 414,343 2.4 13.0 _ 60,447 0.5 19,868 
Feb. 12,472 1.9 15.9 — 59,964 0.5 21,791 
Mar. 12,040 4.8 23.6 _ 60,565 0.5 49,797 — 
Apr. 10, 1.7 28.5 _ 59,935 0.5 17, 767 
_ — _ — 53,668 0.5 45,640 





























TABLE Il]. OTHER STATISTICS RELATING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 
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@ These figures give the number of workers remaining on the live register. 
2) 7 _~ miscellaneous occupations. 

tee include those employed on special relief works, (amounting in May 1928 to 
11,51 workers) who would otherwise be wholly unemployed. 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
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During the first half of April 143,300 unemployed were receiving 
benefit directly from the state in Czechoslovakia. This represents a 
diminution of about 40,000 on the previous month, the corresponding 
figure being 183,000. On the other hand unemployment has been con- 
tinually increasing in Poland and in Germany for the last six months. 
At the end of March the number of persons registered at public em- 
ployment exchanges in Poland was over 114,000, as compared with 
61,000 at the end of October 1922 when unemployment was at the 
lowest point reached in 1922. In Germany the percentage unemployed 
at the end of April was 7.0 as compared with 5.6 at the end of 
March, in addition to 28.5 per cent. on short time in April as compared 
with 23.6 per cent. in March. The chief increase was in the metal 
and textile trades, the building and food trades showing an 
improvement. 
























The notes on the scope of the statistics in each country which ap- 
peared in the January issue of the Review are given below brought 
up to date. 







NOTES TO TABLES AND SOURCES 






Though the figures shown in the tables are comparable within each 
country, they are not to be used for comparisons between different countries, 
nor can they be taken as representing the total amount of unemployment in 
a country. Unemployment may exist not in the form of persons out of work, 
but in the form of persons under-employed (i.e. ‘on short time’), and as 
regards this latter class of unemployment data are even less complete ; in fact, 
for most countries no statistics of this nature exist. Moreover, any inter- 
national comparison of unemployment statistics is vitiated by the differences in 
the definition of unemployment, in the scope and completeness of the réturns, 
and the reliability of the figures. The most important of these differences and 
the sources used in compiling the tables are indicated in the following notes. 
The fluctuations of unemployment in the different countries can, however, be 
followed in the tables, and compared as between one country and another. 


Germany: Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. 

The percentages in table I refer to the last working day of the last week 
of each month. Only unions paying unemployment benefit are included. Both 
complete and partial unemployment are recorded. 

The figures in table IV are based on the membership of the various 
sickness funds, which cover about 12,000,000 workers. The figures show the 
numbers in employment on the ist of each month as a percentage of the 
numbers on 1 January. 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 
The figures show the number of persons who were out of work for three 
& days or more during a specified week in each quarter. Unions which do not 
4 pay unemployment benefit are included. Unions of workers in permanent 
“3 employment, such as railwaymen, or of casual workers, such as dockers, are 
excluded. The percentages include workers unemployed on account of sickness, 
accident, etc. 


























Austria: Statistische Nachrichten. 
The figures show the number of persons in receipt of unemployment 
benefit on the last day of the month. 









Belgium : Revue du Travail. 
The figures are obtained from the returns of the unemployment funds, 
which are the official controlling bodies of unemployment insurance offices, 
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and refer to the last working day of the month. The figures in table I for 
the year 1920 and for the first two months of 1921 refer to workers wholly 
unemployed and on short time. From March 1921 onwards the percentages 
for wholly unemployed workers and for those working on short time have 
been calculated separately by the International Labour Office and are given 
in tables I and II respectively. 


Ganada: The Labour Gazette. 


The figures in table I refer to the last working day of the month. They 
include unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. 

The statistics of employment given in table IV are based on returns 
from about 6,000 firms employing 700,000 to 800,000 workers. The returns give 
the number employed on the ist of the month and the 1st of the previous month, 


Denmark: Statistiske Efterretninger. 

The figures refer to the last Friday of the month. Only unions paying 
unemployment benefit are included. The figures for 1923 are provisional and 
are derived from trade union reports combined with returns of unemploy- 
ment exchanges. 


United States: Monthly Labour Review. 

The figures are based on returns covering at the present time about 5,500 
establishments and about 23 million workers. As the number of establish- 
ments varies each month, the percentage change is based only on those 
establishments which made returns in the month in question and in the 
previous month. These month-to-month changes are given in table IV. 


France: Le Marché du Travail. 

The figures give for the end of each month the number of unemployed 
persons remaining on the live registers of the employment exchanges, and 
the number of persons in receipt of benefit from the communal unemployment 
insurance funds. It is pointed out that benefit is not paid to workers on 
short time, and the figures as regards total unemployment are not complete, 
owing to the fact that many districts are without unemployment funds. 


Italy : Bolletino del Lavoro. 


The figures show the numbers totally unemployed and the number on 
short time on the first of each month (shown in the table as end of previous 
month) based on the returns: of the provincial unemployment funds. From 
June 1922 onwards the new provinces, Venetia Giulia and Venetia Tridentina, 


are included in the figures 


Massachusetts: Massachusetts Industrial Review. 

The figures refer to the last day of each period, and cover unemployment 
due to “lack of work or material” and to “ unfavourable weather”. They 
include unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. Statistics are also 
published showing the numbers unemployed owing to sickness, trade 
disputes, etc. 


Norway : Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbyra. - 


The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include only 11 chief 
unions which pay unemployment benefit. 


Netherlands: Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 


The figures based on the returns of voluntary insurance associations are 
weekly averages over a period of four (or five) weeks and relate to the number 
unemployed during the week. A few organisations which pay no unemploy- 
ment benefit are included. The figure of number covered by the returns is 
exclusive of workers totally unemployed during the week owing to strikes, 
lock-outs, sickness or other disability, military service, etc. 
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Poland: Communication from the Ministry of Labour. 
The figures, which refer to the end of the month, show the number of 
applicants for work registered at public employment exchanges. 


United Kingdom: The Ministry of Labour Gazette, 

The trade union figures refer to the last working day of the month and 
only relate to unions which pay unemployment benefit. Trade unions covering 
trades of regular employment, such as railwaymen, are not included. The 
figures for June 1921 are exclusive of coal miners, owing to the stoppage in 
the industry at that date. 

The figures for compulsory insurance give the number of persons wholly 
«unemployed and of certain short-time workers whose unemployment books 
were lodged at employment exchanges on the last Friday of the month. 
Owing to the increase in the number of trades covered in 1916 and again in 
1920 the. percentages are not altogether comparable. As from 1 April 1922 
the figures for the Irish Free State are excluded. 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden. 
The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include unions which 
do not pay unemployment benefit. 


Switzeriand: Le Marché suisse du Travail. 

The figures show the numbers wholly unemployed and on short time at 
the end of each month, baséd on returns from municipal employment 
exchanges. 


Czechoslovakia: Bulletin statistique de la République tchécoslovaque. 


The figures of unemployed are obtained from the returns of the employ- 
ment exchanges and refer to the last working day of the month. The number 
of unemployed in receipt of benefit is obtained from the Ministry of Social 
Welfare ; the figures refer to the first working day of the following month and 


are partly included in the returns of the employment exchanges. 








WAGES AND HOURS 
Wage Changes during Recent Months 


HE following notes and tables form a continuation of those given 
for the first time in the International Labour Review (*) for April 
last. As this article is intended to appear each quarter the 

selection of data for presentation is limited generally to those cases 
which cover a considerable number of workers and where regular 
comparable data are available both for recent dates and for pre-war 
years. Thus a fairly reliable view may be obtained as to the general 
movement of wages. The numerous data which exist relating to 4 
particular locality or occupation without any comparable figures for 
pre-war years are therefore not utilised to any great extent for the 
purposes of the present article. 

The general factors which influence the movements of wages were 
discussed in the corresponding article of the April number of this 
Review, and it is not necessary to repeat them here. It was shown 
there, however, that there is generally a “time lag” between the 
movement of prices and that of wages, and that in many countries, 
although the level of both wholesale and retail prices had become 
relatively stable during 1922, the reduction in wages had continued. 
It appears that in 1923 this movement still prevails in most countries 
or has been replaced by more stable conditions. Thus, for example, 
in the United Kingdom the level of wages was slightly lower in March 
and April 1923 than at the end of December 1922, while the fall in 
retail prices appears to have been somewhat less than that of wages. 
In Denmark the stability of prices which was evident in 1922 appears 
to have been followed by a stability of wages, while in the Netherlands, 
where prices remained stable in the second half of 1922, wages have 
fluctuated irregularly, rises in some industries being counterbalanced 
by reductions in others. Following a period of stability of prices 
in the middle of 1922, wage rates in Sweden as adjusted by collective 
agreements in force from the beginning of 1923 remain unchanged in 
a number of industries to the end of the year. In none of these four 
countries has there been any important general movement of wages 
during the last few months, the situation being one of stability or of 
slight decline. 

In France, where prices rose appreciably during the last quarter 
of 1922 and the first quarter of 1923, the relative stability of wage 
rates noted in 1922 appears to have given place during the first four 
months of 1923 to an upward movement in a large number of indus- 
tries and districts. According to the information available, wages in 
Italy declined somewhat during 1922. No comparable data have been 
published for 1923. In Germany, following the almost continuous de- 
preciation of the mark, prices and wage rates continue to rise with 
great rapidity, average wages in March 1928 being three times those 
in ers while the rise appears to have continued throughout April 
an ay. 





(*) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, April 1923, pp. 577-603. 
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In Austria, with the stabilisation of the value of the krone in 
September 1922, the rapid rise in prices and wages has entirely 
ceased. Prices fell by about 17 per cent. during the last quarter of 
1922, but by April 1923 had risen again almost to the level of September 
1922. In a number of industries minimum wages followed a similar 
movement, while in others they remained unchanged during the first 
quarter of 1923. 

In the United States the slight tendency which became evident at 
the end of 1922 for wages to’'rise has become stronger during the 
early months of 1923. The latest figures for Australia show a general 
stability of wage rates during recent months. 

The sections below outline the general movement of wages in im- 
portant industries in Great Britain (and the North of Ireland), the 
Netherlands, Sweden, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, and the United 
States. The outlines are followed by tables giving recent wage statis- 
tics for 1922 and the early months of 1923, comparison being made in 
most cases with pre-war figures as well as with those for various 
dates in 1920 and 1921. The sources of the data used and explanatory 
motes are generally the same as those given in the corresponding 
article in the Review for April 1923, to which reference may be made. 
Where necessary, notes are given at the end of the present article to 
supplement those previously published. 


United Kingdom 


At the end of 1922 wage rates on the average were, as stated in the 
previous article in the April number of this Review, about 70 to 75 
per cent. above the level of August 1914. Since that date the changes 
recorded are very small and the level of wages at the end of March 
may be put at 70 per cent. above the pre-war level. Table I, which 
gives the average (unweighted) recognised weekly time rates in certain 
industries in the principal centres in the United Kingdom for 4 August 
1914, 31 December 1920 (period of highest wages), and at the end of 
February, in June, and the end of September 1922, and March 1923, 
shows that in every case slight reductions took place during the six 
months ending 31 March 1923. The only significant decrease among the 
groups of workers for which figures are given in the table is that of 
shipwrights, where a reduction was sustained of almost ten shillings a 
week, owing to the withdrawal of the remainder of the “war wage 
addition * of 26s. 6d. per week. The figures in table II, which give 
the average weekly per capita earnings in the textile, boot and shoe, 
and pottery industries, based on returns of total staff and total wages 
from certain employers, have remained fairly stable during 1923. 
As regards wages in the coalmining industry, the figures formerly 
given in table IV are now incorporated in table II, and show a slight 
rise in the first half of this year. In many districts wages of coal 
miners are now at the minimum fixed by the Agreement of 1921. 

The following extract, taken from the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for April 1928, gives a general idea of the present situation as 
regards rates of wages : 


Both the amounts of increase and the corresponding percentages on 
pre-war rates show a wide diversity among different classes of workers. 
In some cases the increases in full-time weekly rates at the end of March 
1923 were equivalent to only 20 per cent. on the pre-war rates. On the other 
hand, they were equivalent in some cases to over 100 per cent. on pre-war 
rates. The information at the disposal of the Department is insufficient 





ganised industries the increases in wages may not have been! so great as 
in those industries in which the workers are well organised. 

It should be observed that the above particulars relate to rates of wages 
for full-time working, and that no account is taken of the loss of earnings 
which is now being caused by unemployment and short-time working, or 
of the effects of increased or reduced exertion on the earnings of work- 
people paid at piece-rates of wages, as to which no comprehensive statis- 
tics are available, 


The Netherlands 

Table V gives wage data for the coal mining, printing, and metal 
industries in various districts of the Netherlands, together with wages 
in gas and electricity undertakings. The reduction in wages which 
was characteristic of 1921 and the first three quarters of 1922 continued 


in the fourth quarter in the coal mining industry. On the other hand 
wages have increased in gas and electricity undertakings. Wages in 
the printing industry show a fall of about 3 florins per week in 
January 1923 as compared with January 1922. 


Sweden 

The year 1921, which marked the highest point reached by wages, 
was also the starting-point of a heavy fall, lasting until 1923, when 
the first signs of stabilisation appeared. Before 1923 all collective 
agreements specified an initial basic wage, together with different 
rates of increase or decrease which were to be applied te the basic 
rate after an interval of from 3 to 6 months; the basic wage fixed 
on 1 January 1923, however, is to remain in force for the whole of 
1923, except for municipal employees and building workers. 

On 1 July 1923 the wages of building labourers,. women in the 
textile and boot-making industries, labourers of the town of Stockholm, 
and hand compositors in the printing industry, were double what 
they had been in 1914. The index number of wages for men in the 
textile, tanning, boot-making, and sugar industries is lower than fhat 
for women and labourers ; in July 1923 it was between 181 and 189, 
July 1914 being taken as 100. The index number for masons and dock 
workers at Stockholm is slightly lower. 


France 
The Bulletin of the Ministry of Labour for the first quarter of 1923 
contains a survey of the movement of wages from October 1922 to 
March 1923, which indicates that the slight tendency towards higher 
wages which was noticed between April and October 1922 in certain 
6 
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industries became more pronounced in the early months of 1923. A 
large number of strikes, it is stated, have occurred during this period, 

- those in which increase of wages was the motive being eight times as 
numerous as those which were declared as protests against reductions 
in wages. A distinction is made in the article between wages which 
have been increased on account of strikes, and those increased without 
strikes either in virtue of collective agreements between employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, or as a result of decisions taken by the 
employers concerning the fixation of wages or cost of living allowances. 
The majority of the increases are, however, due to strikes. Thus 
printers at Lyons (for whom information was given in table XI in 
the preceding article in the Review) increased their wages from 
23 francs a day to 24.75 francs in February 1923, and almost reached 
the maximum figure payable during the first quarter of 1921. Labour- 
ers in lead foundries at Faches-Thumesnil have had their daily rates 
increased from 19 to 22 francs. In the textile industry a readjust- 
ment, made after an enquiry among other similar establishments, took 
place in a weaving factory at Lomme (Nord), wages being increased 
by from 20 to 30 centimes per day. 

Among the increases in wages brought about without a strike is that 
of the printing trade at Valence, where wages were raised in January 
from 18 to 19 francs a day for 8 hours’ work ; at Orleans an increase 
of 1.50 francs was obtained on all the minimum rates, the present 






















wages being: 
Printers and lithographers Frs. 21.60 per day 
Linotype operators 23.60 ra 
Women paper workers 13.50 - 










In the same Bulletin of the Ministry of Labour it is shown that 
since 1920 the daily basic permanent wage of agricultural workers 
not provided with board and lodging has been maintained at between 
10 and 12 francs, but reaches as much as 15 francs in certain Depart- 
ments — Eure et Loire, Seine et Marne, and Savoie — and from 7 to 
8 francs only in other Departments — Finistére, Dordognes, Landes. 
It is somewhat noteworthy that after the period of continual increase 
from 1915 to 1920 a period of stabilisation of wages has succeeded and 
nowhere has a decline occurred. 


Italy 

Table VII contains a short summary of some interesting data taken 
from two articles on wage conditions in Italy before and after the 
war by G. Mortara and C. Gini (?). The figures in this table show 
that wages in Italy reached their highest point in 1921. The Ligurian 
shipbuilding workers in that year were in fact earning 6 times as 
much as in 1914. In 1922 there was a slight fall in wages, but they 
still remained at 4 to 54 times the pre-war rates. 

In Italy, as in other countries with a depreciated currency, the 
rise since 1914 has been proportionately greater for the less skilled 
workers and for workers in the less highly paid trades. Thus, for 
instance, the wages of skilled and semi-skilled workers and labourers 
in mechanical engineering, workers in naval dockyards, and silk 
weavers were more than 5 times as high in 1922 as the corresponding 
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(2) See below under Sources and Notes, p. 96. 
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pre-war wage, while compositors in the Rome printing industry, who 
were receiving the highest wages in 1914, had their wages increased 
only to slightly over 34 times the earlier rate. 

The index number of the general average of wages of the victims 
of accidents insured in the Nationa] Accident Insurance Fund (Cassa 
Nazionale per Injortuni), which in recent years covers nearly 100,000 
workers, was 526 for the first half of 1922, the base being 100 in 1914. 
It should, however, be pointed out that this average wage of victims 
of accidents cannot be taken as the average wage in Italian industry. 
In the first place, accidents are more frequent in certain industries 
than in others, and secondly, several large industries, including some 
of the more highly paid, such as the mineral, metallurgical, and 
shipbuilding trades, and others with lower wages, such as the textile 
industry, do not ingure their workers in the National Fund. It is 
quite probable that the effect of these various factors is to reduce 
the average wage of the insured persons rather below the average for 
all workers. 


Germany ‘ 

The rapid depreciation of the mark and the continual increase of 
wholesale prices and the cost of living has led to frequent and con- 
tinuous increases of wages. Table VIII shows the movement of rates 
of wages in different industries up to May 1923. These wages in 
absolute figures vary considerably from one industry to another. 
Higher wages seem to be paid among the artisans and factory work- 
ers in the chemical industry, while the lowest wages are among the 
printers. The rate of increase in different industries has been very 
variable. In the metal industry the skilled workman's wage in April 
1923 is 2,157 times his pre-war wage; in building 2,141 times; in 
woodworking 2,331 times ; in printing 2,164 times ; in chemicals 2,611 
times. Unskilled workers had their wages increased in a much 
greater proportion, and wages in metallurgy were 3,077 times, in build- 
ing 2,606 times, in printing 2,647 times, and in chemicals 2,996 times 
higher than those of 1913 or 1914. The average wages for these 
groups, now published in Wirtschaft und Statistik, are given in the 
same table, from which it will be seen that the wages of skilled 
and unskilled workers in March 1923 were three times those of 
January and 14 times those of October 1922. It appears that wages 
of skilled and unskilled workers are now increasing in about the 
same proportion. Actually, skilled workers received in March 1923 
a wage about 7 per cent. higher than that of unskilled workers, 
while in 1913 the difference was about 44 per cent. It is interesting 
to add the following table of real wages in Germany, published 
in No. 9 of Wirtschaft und Statistik for 1923. These real wages are 
for married civil servants and married industrial workers of both 
state and private industry, and are calculated by dividing the 
average monthly wage in marks at each date by the official index 
number of the cost of living (*) and multiplying by 100. They thus give 
present salaries per month in terms of pre-war marks. From this 
table, it appears that higher civil servants are getting about one- 
third of their pre-war salaries, unskilled workers are getting almost 
the equivalent of their pre-war salaries, while skilled workers and low 
grade civil servants are receiving about 60 to 70 per cent. of their 
pre-war salaries. 


(3) This is based on a post-war theoretical budget, inferior to that based on 
pre-war consumption. 








MONTHLY SALARIES IN PRE-WAR MARKS OF STATE OFFICIALS 
AND OTHER WORKERS, IN 1913, 1922, anp 1923 





Industrial workers 
State officials (General average) (*) 


High grade | Low grade fae nd 








1913 608.00 465.00 4h 64 


1922 April 483.00 103.65 98.47 
July 225.80 125.89 113 56 
October 219.96 411.88 95.19 


1923 January 202.25 103.47 01.18 
February 180.18 92.06 81 14 
March 208.57 106.57 $06 .90 























(*) Average for the following industries: building, woodworking, metal, chemical, 
textile, printing, and for state workers. 


Austria 


Table IX shows that wage movements in Vienna in December 
1922 and the first three months of 1923 vary very much in different 
industries. In the building and textile industries minimum wage 
rates declined perceptibly in December 1922, but have been rising 
‘greatly during the first three months of 1923. In March, wages of 
masons were 11,096 times the 1914 wage, those of labourers 14,537 
times, and those of hand loom weavers 8,984 times. In the chemical 
industry wages began to fall in January 1923; they remained at the 
same level in February with a slight rise in March; the wages of 
factory workers and unskilled workers in March 1923 are respectively 
13,987 and 14,530 times the 1914 rates. In the printing industry wages 
rose slightly in December 1922 and have been stationary during the 
first three months of 1923; for carpenters the movement is the same. 
In the metal trades, the fall of wages in December 1922 continued in 
January 1923, but in later months wages have been stationary. 

The difference between the wages of building workers and those 
in other industries is partly due to the nature of the wage recorded. 
In the first case the wage is a typical one and differences from it are 
not great. In the second case the wage recorded is generally a mini- 
mum wage, which cannot give an accurate measure of the average 
wage Of workers paid by time, nor of the supplementary earnings of 
piece workers. 


United States 

The official figures published each month by the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics of the number of workers employed and 
the total wages paid in the chief industries, are used in calculating 
the figures given in table X, which shows average earnings per 
head for nine industries. After declining during the first half of 1922, 
wages rose slightly at the end of the year. The latest figures, for the 
month of April 1923, show in some industries a substantia] rise in 
earnings since the beginning of 1923, and in others a tendency to 
stability. The present industrial activity in the United States, which 
has almost reached the peak of 1920 and has caused a shortage of 
labour in many industries, is the cause of the recent upward move- 
ment of wages. 





The most striking example of this is the change in the wage for 
ordinary labour in the steel trade, which was raised by the 
United States Steel Corporation from $3.60 per day (of 10 hours) 
to $4 on 16 April 1923, a rise of 11 per cent. During the first quarter 
of 1923 the cost of living index numbers remained almost stationary. 

Table XI gives the average actual weekly earnings in manufactur- 
ing establishments in the State of New York. Unfortunately, figures 
have not been received later than February 1923. These show that 
the general increase in average weekly earnings which took place 
during 1922 was arrested, and earnings in all industries slightly 
declined in January and February of this year as compared with those 
at the end of 1922. Only the clothing and the food and tobacco indus- 
tries show an increase in January. 


TABLE I. AVERAGE RECOGNISED WEEKLY TIME WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN THE PRINCIPAL CENTRES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
1914, 1920, 1922, anp 1923 





Buildin Engineer- | Shipbuild- Printing and 
trades’ ng ng bookbinding 





Brick-| Lab- Lab- 
lay- our- 
on ers ers wri 





































































































x TABLE Il. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
"IN. VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1914, 1920, 1921, 1922, anp 1923 





| Fou "| Boot and General | Mines 
Date shoe Pottery average (*) {per 





Cotton Woollen | Worsted 











Amounts 





Ate a3 


























Index numbers (1944— 400) 





41920 
June 
Dec. 

4924 
June 
Dec. 

1922 


Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1923 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


ats 


(*) Including brick industry. (?) Not including cotton industry. (3) November 4943. 
(4) S paae. (5) 4st quarter. (*) 2nd quarter. (7) 3rd quarter. (*) Estimate for 
ay and June. 
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TABLE Ill. AVERAGE WEEKLY FULL-TIME EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN DENMARK, 1914, 1920, 1921, anp 1922 





Copenhagen 


Provinces 


Whole country 





Male 





Un- 
Skilled | oviied 





Male 
Fe- 


Un- |male 
Skilled) skilled 








Male An 
Fem- 
Un- | ale | YOFk 











Amounts 

















Kr. 
22.03 























Index numbers (1914-100) 





















































TABLE IV. AVERAGE WEEKLY FULL-TIME EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN COPENHAGEN, 
1914, 1920, 1921, ann 1922 





Building Me Textiles Shoe makers Printing 





Un- 





layers 


Female — worke 


tals 
Smiths 
Brick- en and jLabour- Com- 
ers 
ists 








33.24 . 26.19 


133 .54 
























































TABLE V. WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF WORKERS 
IN THE NETHERLANDS, 1914, 1920, 1921, 1922, anv 1923 





Average daily earnings ‘carme Wee wage Minimum weekly wage rates 





Coal mining , Lithographio 
(South Limburg) , printing 
er i Lith 
u 
ground! work Wand orks g, 
ers 


— work (*) 

















Fi. Fi. Fl. FL Fi. Fi. 
43.30 (8)|46.94 45.78 | 47.67 (*)] 45.98 (*)| 46,00 (*) 146.00 


35.54 (*) |33.20 (*)}35.03 (4) 


33.67 (*)|34.96 (*) 


36.49 (*)] 35.95 (*) 
34.62 (*)| 36.08 (4) 


34.96 [36.36 





Index numbers (1914 — 
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a8 8S 8 


to 
- 
wo 
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(*) Wages o! adult workers. *) Not including monotype o tors. s 
(*) July, (*) 1910. (*) Second year. (*) Firs halfyear. te) February! (ya ; 





TABLE VI. WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES (1), WITH INDEX 
FOR SPECIFIED TRADES IN SWEDEN IN 1914, 1921, 1922, anp 1923 





reanits Boots and | g,. 
ping) shoes | gar 


refin- 
ing (*) 





Wo- Wo- 
Men | men men 








» 1914, 1922, anp 1923 








302 | 371 | 301 
302 | 371 | 212 


482°} 219 | 181 
170 | 202 181 












































(4) As fixed by collective agreement. 
(?) Adult male workers. 


DAILY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES 
OF WORKERS IN ITALY, 1914, 1920, 1921, anp 1922 


val 
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% 
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TABLE VII. 





Mechanical Printing 
engineering Shi Silk (Rome) 
(Lombardy) (*) build- | Motor weav- 
ing cars ene ers Press- 
Skilled All i (Ligu- | (Fiat) (Rome (women)} Com- men 
work- | work- ria) (4) posi- and 
ers tors | stereo- 
typers 














L. ; “s 
4.50 (2) 5.57(8)| 4.20 
24.00(5)| —  |26.64(¢) 
23.00(7)|23.64  |23.20(#) 23.36 (*)| 25.60 


6. 6.00 
25. - 
29 


WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 














vii. 


Index numbers (1914 = 100) 





poe ini 409 ai gs 
533 - 483 os thin 


377 427 540 366 435 458 

















480 511 424 | | 
(*) Approximate figures. (2) 1913, (3) February 1914. (4) The daily bey oy have been a 
(5) Ma 




















culated by multiplying the pre-war hourly wages by 10 and the t-war wages ‘ 
(*) September. Q) pril. (*) Second half-year 192. (*) Average for the period. Jan.-Sept. 


(*°) First half-year 1922, 
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TABLE IX. WEEKLY MINIMUM WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
OF WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN VIENNA, 
1914, 1920, 1921, 1922, anp 1923 






























































Building Chemicals Printing Metals 
Carpen- Tex- 
Lab- ters Un- | tiles 
Date Fac- Un- Auxi- 
our- skilled |G lia and {Skilled | skilled | ( 
Masons| ers | work |‘work: | sitors | work: |J©lmers} work- | work- | ers) 
22 os oe = over 22 
Amounts 
1914 
4 Jan, 34 21] 20(*)} 17(*) 38] 23 30 28 21 
1920 
end of year 898) si; — - S16) - 1,248] 1,411 | 1,301 
1924 
end of ist qr. 2,270; 2,064; — _ 1,738) — 1,440} 1,603 | 1,469 1, 
» 2nd qr. 2,928} 2,640; — - 2,173, =— ” 1,841 1,677 2 
1922 
end of ist qr. | 30,006) 25,536] — _ - _ 20,112) 16,368 | 14,784 - 
» 2nd qr. | 69,120} 55,680} — —_ _ _ 47,520 9296 | 40,128 — 
» 8rd qr. | 398,400] 321,600] 271,584) 238,464] 289,672] 205,246] 173,616 241,824 |227,712 | 280, 
» 4th qr. | 365,680] 287,520] 275,232] 243,024] 297,948] 210,793] 255,500)218,016 |206,208 | 248, 
1923 
Jan. 359,040} 200,400] 266,208] 235,056] 297,948] 210,793] 255,500)207,264 |196,082 | 235, 
Feb. 366,240] 296,160] 266,208] 235,056] 297,948] 210,793] 255,500/207 , 264 ,032 
Mar. 877,280] 305,280] 279,744] 247,008] 297,948] 210,793} 255, 500/207 ,264*/196,0322 
Index numbers (1914 = 1) 
1920 
end of year 26 41 =_ _ 21 _ 42 50 62 29 
1921 
end of ist qr. 67 98 _ - 47 _ 48 57 70 6 
» d qr. 86 126) — ~ 57 ~ 83 66 80 86 
1922 
end of ist qr. 885 1216 -_ _ — -- 704 584 704 - 
» 2nd qr. 2033 2651 _- = - _ 670 1546 1911 = 
» qr. | 11718 15314 13579 14027 | 7622 8924 5787 8636 | 10843 | 10 
» 4th qr. 10461 13691 13761 14295 7841 9165 8517 7786 8871, 
1923 
Jan. 10560 | 13829 | 13310 | 13827 | 7841 9165 8517 7402 9335 
Feb. 10772 14103 13310 13827 7841 9165 8517 7402 9335 i 
Mar. 11096 | 145387 | 138987 | 14530 | 7841 9165 8617 7402 9335 



































(‘) The Nets ny rates for 1 January 1914 have been obtained by multiplying the hourly 
ra y 53. 
(2) Since 7 April 4923 the wage rates are the same as those at the end of December 1922. 



















































































TABLE X. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1914, 1920, 1921, 1922, ann 1923 
| Boots |Cotton|Cotto = Iro baila 
n ready- n uild- 
Date and | manv- | finish- a Vout ane Silk (‘)} and |fingand 
< shoes jfacture] ing | under- cloth- steel (?)} repair- 
a wear ing ing (*) 
ore) Amounts 
a 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
1944 
Kr Dec. 44.54 7,72 9.80 8.16 9.71 |14.92 (*)| 47.92 | 27.60 | 26.44 
; 1920 
June 25.40 -72 | 27.32 | 24.83 | 23.08 | 30.72 45.53 | 77.62 | 63.58 
Dec. 22.16 | 47.62 | 24.32 | 17.66 | 24.00 | 28.05 43.93 | 74.45 | 74.85 
1924 
Mar. 23.81 16.90 22.04 6.26 22.44 | 33.22 42.93 60.95 67.40 
June 23.81 | 417.56 | 22.40] 46.65 | 23.40 | 30.09 44.50 | 43.87 | 67.20 
Sept. 22.83 | 16.96 | 21.96 | 416.40 | 22.46 | 34.60 42.00 | 38.78 | 58.45 
Hy Dec. 23.03 | 47.29 | 22.29] 417.46 | 23.24 | 30.20 42.68 | 44,62 .80 
, 1992 7 
Mar. 24.73 45.76 19.77 417.02 — 27,06 39.90 44.32 57.90 
- June 21.81 | 45.38 | 20.34 | 46.23 — 26.48 36.85 | 47.26 | 60.00 
- Sept. 22.74 46.54 20.95 45.80 23.28 | 28.79 38.94 53.24 59.00 
oy Dec. 23.48 | 16.98 | 22.86 | 46.86 | 23.22 | 26.32 43.08 | 58.97 | 59.75 
: 1923 
Jan. 23.32 17.63 24.96 16.45 23.47 | 29.75 42.44 58.28 56.34 
235, Feb. 23.45 | 47.73 | 22.28 | 46.83 | 23.48 | 29.84 43.64 | 59.42 | 57.60 
238, Mar. 23.72 418.03 22.46 47.57 23.68 | 31.55 43.70 61.60 60.81 
261 Apr. 23.61 18.20 22.84 17.70 23.39 | 28.87 43.52 58,26 60.79 
Index numbers (December i%14 = 100) 
1920 
99 June 224 307 | 279 | 267 | 338 | 258 | 256 | ast | 240 
Dec. 193 228 248 216 247 235 245 270 283 
Ps 4924 
6 Mar. 207 219 225 | 499 234 279 | 260 | 224 254 
June 203 228 229 204 244 252 248 459 254 
Sept. 198 220 224 204 231 265 234 440 221 
Dec. 200 224 227 214 239 253 238 162 226 
a 1922 
7 Mar. 189 204 202 209 _ 227 223 164 219 
June 190 4199 208 199 _ 220 206 174 227 
Sept. 4198 214 244 194 240 242 217 493 223 
Dec. 204 249 233 206 240 221 240 244 
4923 
Jan. 203 228 224 198 242 249 237 244 213 
Feb 204 229 227 206 242 250 243 245 218 
y Mar. 206 234 229 245 244 265 245 222 230 
Apr. 2065 236 233 217 2h 242 243 211 230 
B. - 
(‘) Two weeks. (3) Halfmonth. (*) February 1915. 














TABLE XI. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
> IN REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES, 
1914, 1920, 1921, 1922, anp 1923 (*) 


























Cloth-| —~ 
Stone, | Metals! % 
3 clay, | machi- | Wood Ra 8 ae Print-  % pone, Water, | Gen- 
a and | nery, | manu- . > | Pa- jing andj Tex- light, | eral 
* Date ’ and oils, nery, | ages, d 
d gee inne ba ol rubber | paints,| P Ps tiles | jaund-| and power oe — 
! ducts ances goods | ete. nee tendero) 
3 Amounts 
re 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 ¥ 
& 1944 - 
r July | 13.04] 14,26] 12,03 | 44.66] 13,17] 13.44] 15.59] 9.40] 10.55] 14.50] 15.48 | 12.508 | 
; 1920 46 
, June | 30.45] 31.92 | 28.16 | 26.90] 27.91 | $2.33] 29.66 | 28.62] 94.94 | 26,53 | 388.24} 28. 
. | 20,98] 31,80 | 26.88 | 25,96 | 28,04 | 31,06] 30.94] 22.22] 22.25] 25.79] 36. 28. 
4 June | 26.04] 27.79 | 26.85 | 25.22 | 26 61 | 26.47] 30.33 | 20.78] 28.28 | 24.48 | 384.47 | 25.7i]) 
3 , Dec. | 25:00] 26.46 | 25.05 | 24.11 | 25.99 | 26.93] 30.77 | 20.32] 22.75 | 29.76 | 384.39 | 24.91 49 
a 4922 
a Mar. | 23.29] 25.45 | 24.48 | 23.40 | 25.38 | 26.14] 30.78] 19.46] 24.00] 23.14 | 32.89 | 24.51 
a June | 24.92] 26.33 | 24.42] 24.43 | 95.92 | 95. 30.88 | 20.05] 22°34 | 23.86 | 32.96 | 24.91 49 
Sept.| 26.23] 27.77 | 25.12] 24.63] 25.49 | 26. 31.44 | 20.26] 24.10 | 23.35 | 32.86 | 25.71 
Dec. | 26.58] 28.89 | 26.24 | 25.01 | 96.51 | 26.47] 31.97] 21.83] 93.17 | «23.25 | 32.87 % 
« 1923 
Bi Jan. | 25.68] 28.31 | 25:50] 24.51 | 26.24 | 26.42] 981.56] 91.33] 24.24 | 93.49 | 32:35 | 26. 
s Feb. | 25.06] 27.92 | 25.28] 24.10] 25.85 | 26,683] 30.95 | 20.83] 24.27] 23. 34,42 | 25,8 en 
Index numbers (July 1914= 100) 19 
4920 19 
June} 234 224 235 281 212 241 4190 251 236 231 215 
& Dec. 238 223 224 217 213 231 194 236 211 224 235 é 
3 1924 (ir 
June 200 195 207 216 202 197 195 221 221 213 223 205 } 
Dec. 192 186 209 207 197 200 197 216 216 198 222 199 | 
1922 
— Mar. 179 180 204 201 193 | 194 197 | 207] 227 201 212 196 
3 June 191 184 203 209 497 191 198 213 212 190 213 CC) = 
Sept. 201 195 209 211 194 195 204 216 228 308 209 205 
Dec. 204 203 218 214 201 197 205 227 220 208 212 210 ) 
4923 { 
a Jan. 197 199 212 210 199 197 202 227 230 204 209 209 
: Feb. 492 196 210 207 196 198 199 221 230 202 209 206 












































g (*) Including all employees in both office and shop. 
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TABLE XII. AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF ADULT WORKERS IN AUSTRALIA, 
1914, 1920, 1921, AND 1922 






























































Engin- Rail Pastor-| All groups (*) 
Min ben os | Build cont Books, | Food, | and | Ship- |al, agri- csi 
Date ne cantel ng oone print- | drink,| tram | ping, | cul- 
—_ Na ing,etc.; etc. = etc. ants) Male |Female 
Amounts 
8s dad] s djs. djs. dj} s. ad] s dfs. d | s. dj] s. djs. djs. d 
1944 
Apr 6 1] 57 0}; 6 Of] 523 63 3] 55 0} 39 8) 48410) 9 5) 5 4] 27 2 
1920 
June 8910] 88 7] 810} 760 92 5] 82 9] 8& 3] 8& 7] % 2] 8 7] 3940 
1921 : 
June 105 8} 9741] 401 4) O12 | 102 O 7] 97 8; 9% 3] 8 Of; 98 3] 47 7 
Dec 105 4} 98 2] 402 5] 933 | 404 7] 9340} 97 5] 408 8} 89 0; 9 Gi 48 
1922 
Mar. 104 9} 98 0] 102 4] 92 6] 104 0 9] 941) 4100 6] 89 1) 9% O} & 2 
June 403 7] 9 6] 402 2] 92 6/103 7} 92 1] 940; 9 9] S344} 92 4] 4B 4 
Sept. 103 8 04 0; 101 4 91 5} 102 9 91 9 8 5 99 6 83 11 1 6 48 0 
Index numbers (April 4914 = 100) 
1920 
June 138 448 132 145 146 150 142 173 152 446 146 
1924 
June 162 172 156 174 164 168 165 195 178 169 475 
Dec. 162 172 158 178 165 174 164 208 480 472 179 
1922 
Mar. 161 172 158 477 164 474 164 206 480 174 477 
June 159 168 457 477 164 467 464 208 468 168 477 
Sept. 159 165 156 175 162 167 156 207 168 166 477 
(*) Av for the principal mining centres. 


(*) Including value of board and lodging, where supplied. 
(3) Including also wood and furniture, land transport, domestic, and miscellaneous. 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


SOURCES AND NOTES 


Netherlands 

Source (table V) : Maandschrif{t van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, 
1922-1923. 

Printing (typography). The figures give daily minimum wage rates of 
workers over 24 as paid in the group of localities for which the highest rates 
are fixed. There are seven of these groups with hourly rates varying in arith- 
metic progression, the difference varying with the date: in 1914 it was 1 cent, 
in 1921 and 1923 it was 2 cents between the first and second groups and 3 cents 
between the others. The first group of localities includes Amsterdam, Diemen, 
Sloterdijk and Watergraafsmeer ; the second group includes the Hague, Hille- 
gersberg, Rotterdam, Scheveningen, and Schiedam. Weekly wage rates have 
been calculated by multiplying hourly rates by 57 in 1914, 45 in 1921 and 
48 in 1923. 

Printing (lithographers). The figures ure daily minimum rates for the whole 
country. Hours of work were 51 in 1914, 45 in 1921, and 48 in 1923. 


Italy 

Sources (table VII) : Sulle variazioni dei salari nell’industria italiana dal 1913 
al 1922, by Prof. G. Mortara, in Rassegna della Previdenza sociale, April 1923 ; 
Sul livello dei salari reali nel dopo guerra in Italia in confronto al loro: livello 
prebellico, by Prof. C. Gini, in Rivista di Politica Economica, April 1923. 


Mechanical engineering, iron and steel, shipbuilding, automobiles and 
textiles (silk). The figures given are the data provided by the workers’ and 
employers’ organisations to the Commission of Enquiry on conditions in 
Industry set up under the Ministry of Labour in January 1922. 

Building, printing, and wood industries. The figures are daily wage rates 
of workers in these industries in Rome. The 1922 wages include cost of living 
bonus. Normal hours of work were 10 per day in 1914 and 8 in 1922. 


Germany 
Source (table VIII) : Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nos. 9 and 11, 1923. 


Mining. The figures for coal mine workers are weighted averages based on 
the rates of wages per shift in Western Upper Silesia, Lower Silesia, and in the 
Ruhr, Aachen and Saxony districts. The figures include family allowances 
paid to married workers with two children under 14 years of age, but not 
the value of free coal. The 1913 figures include the amounts paid by the 
workers as contributions for imsurance. 

Printers. Since 1 March 1923 a new group of localities (Ortsklasse) with 
a@ supplement of 22} per cent. has been added in the printers’ wage scale. In 
addition, in several towns the former percentages for the payment of local 
supplements have been increased. In consequence of this change, the number 
of towns used in calculating the average wage has been increased from 15 to 21. 

General average. The figures are weighted averages of monthly wage 
rates of skilled and unskilled workers in the building, wood, metal, textile, 
chemical, and printing industries, and of State workers. They include piece- 
work supplements and family allowances. 


Austria 
Sources (table IX) : Mitteilungen der Statistischen Zentralkommission, 1921 ; 
ere des Bundesamis fir Statistik, 1922-1923; Statistische Nachrichten, 
o. 1, . 


The table gives weekly minimum wage rates in force at the end of the 
month or quarter in Viennese industry, as fixed by collective agreement so as 
to ensure a minimum subsistence wage to the worker: concerned, especially in 
industries where piece-work predominates. For buildir.g workers the figures 
represent the typical wage fixed by collective agreement. In some cases the 
post-war weekly wage has been calculated by multiplying the hourly rate by 
48. For the chemical industry the pre-war weekly wage has been calculated 
by multiplying the hourly rate by 53. 
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Notes on Migration 


HE work of non-official organisations in connection with migra- 
tion is the main subject of these Noles this month. Reference 
is made to the activities of various associations engaged in 

furthering colonisation, in the broadest sense of the term, some of 
thesé associations working in countries of emigration and some in 
countries of immigration. Notes are included on the attitude adopted 
by various industrial and similar organisations, and, finally, the work 
of a number of societies engaged in promoting the assimilation, pro- 
tection, or education of migrants is described. 


ACTIVITIES OF ORGANISATIONS ENGAGED IN COLONISATION WORK 


In countries both of emigration and immigration a certain number, 
of organisations have been established for the purpose of promoting 
emigration and colonisation. These bodies are playing an important 
part in the emigration movement, which is attracting an increasing 
amount of public attention, especially in countries where there is a 
great deal of unemployment. They aim at providing means for the 
emigration of persons who would otherwise be unable to meet the 
necessary expenses. The recent activities of some of these organisa- 
tions, one of which is international, are noted below. 


The report of the Central Committee of the Jewish Colonisation 
Association for 1921 shows that the encouragement of settlement by 
Jewish immigrants has been continued, especially in the Argentine 
Republic, the United States, Canada, and Palestine, in spite of the 
difficulties arising from the economic depression which have adversely 
affected the various agricultural settlements established by the 
Association (1). The report for 1921 (7) contains interesting informa- 
tion about the settlements established in Palestine under the auspices 
of the Association. In spite of fluctuations in agricultural production, 
the settlers are said to be still in much the same position as in 1920, 
and, thanks to the advice and encouragement which were freely given 
them, to have effected improvements in their methods of cultivation. 
In 1921 the total population of these settlements was more than 10,000. 





(1) The report for 1920 was summarised in the International Labour Revtew, 
Vol. V, No. 4, Apr. 1922, pp. 644-646, especially as regards the work performed 
in the Argentine. 

(2) Jewish Cotomisation Association: Rapport de UAdministration centrale 
au conseil d’Administration pour Vannée 1921, présenté a Assemblée générale 
du 4 juillet 1922. Paris, Impr. E. Veneziani. 1922. 
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The work of the Association in connection with emigration itself 
has been enlarged and increased assistance has been given to Jews 
from eastern Europe who were compelled to emigrate, both on their 
journey and in settling in oversea countries. This work has been 
carried on either by local committees such as those at Warsaw, in 
Roumania, at Danzig, Cologne, The Hague, and Genoa, or through 
co-operation with independent bodies such as the Montefiore Society 
of Rotterdam, the Ezra Society of Antwerp, the Transmigrants’ Aid 
Committee at Liverpool and the Jews’ Temporary Shelter of London. 
These committees and organisations assist Jewish emigrants or trans- 
migrants by helping them through the necessary formalities and 
providing shelter or institutional treatment for any who are destitute 
or sick. 

The Jewish Colonisation Association has organised reception com- 
mittees in several] countries of immigration to meet and assist Jewish 
immigrants. The Jewish Immigrant Aid Society in Canada and the 
Committee for the Protection of Jewish Immigrants in the Argentine 
Republic at Buenos Ayres are among the more important of these. 
They endeavour to get local authorities to reconsider the cases of 
Jews who are in danger of being sent back on their arrival, provide 
medical attendance for Jewish immigrants who fall sick, and employ- 
ment for those who have not found it. 


The British Empire Settlement Act 1922 made provision for the 
Government to co-operate in carrying out “agreed schemes ” in associa- 
tion with the Dominien Governments or with approved private organisa- 
tions. Among the organisations in question are the Salvation Army, 
the Child Emigration Society, and the British Dominions Emigration 
Society, with all of which the Government has been in negotiation. 
Particulars have already been given of the work of the Society for the 
Oversea Settlement of British Women, of juvenile emigration to 
Canada, and of one of the schemes in which the Salvation Army is 
concerned (*). During the year 1922 the total number of emigrants 
sent out from Great Britain by the Salvation Army was 4,101, of whom 
997 were men, 2,437 women, and 667 children (boys and girls in roughly 
equal numbers). The age distribution of the emigrants is given as 
follows : 1,104 under 15 years of age, 1,367 between 15 and 25, 1,160 
between 25 and 45, 297 between 45 and 55, and 164 over 55 years 
of age (*). 

The Child Emigration Society sends children from Great Britain 
to Australia, and provides training for them there. The Oversea 
Settlement Committee has announced its intention to give assistance 
to the Society’s Farm School at Pinjarra, Western Australia (5). They 
will contribute half the cost of the new buildings which are to be 
erected, provided that in no case does their contribution exceed 
£2,500. Under the terms of the Empire Settlement Act they cannot 
contribute anything towards the maintenance of the 74 children who 
are already in residence at the school, but they will grant 9s. 11d. 
per head per week in respect of 26 additional children for a period 





(*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 113; Nos. 
2-8, Feb.-Mar. 1923, pp. 366-367. 

(4) Letter from Commisioner Lamb to The Times, 29 Jan. 1923. London. 

(\ (f International Lahour Review, Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, p. 738. 
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of one year, and 5s. per head per week towards the cost of 126 
children during the succeeding four years (°). 

The British Dominions Emigration Society, which has its head- 
quarters in London, co-operates with the Oversea Setilement Com- 
mittee in helping to settle and find suitable work for ex-Service men 
who avail themselves of the British Government's free passage 
scheme. During the year ending 30 September 1922 the society assist- 
ed 607 persons to emigrate: 165 to Canada, 434 to Australia, 7 to 
South Africa, 1 to the United States (’). 

One of the difficulties in the way of emigration is that agricultural 
settlers in a new country often find themselves in remote and lonely 
districts where their environment is quite different from that to which 
they are accustomed. In a recent debate in the British House of 
Commons it was emphasised that the British emigrant who is 
accustomed to closely populated areas should be provided with con- 
genial environment and opportunities for recreation — clubs, cinemas, 
dances —“in fact, everything we mean by group settlement”. An 
attempt is being made in Great Britain to meet this difficulty by 
the sending out of groups of people from a particular part of the 
home country to one locality in one of the Dominions. For this pur- 
pose migration committees have been formed in the counties of Devon, 
Cornwall and Kent, more or less by way of experiment. If they prove 
successful similar committees will be appointed throughout the 
country (®). 

The Migration Committee for Devon and Cornwall sent a represent- 
ative to Western Australia to investigate land settlement in that State 
with a view to securing the co-operation of the State Government 
in forming a group settlement of ex-Service men and others (*). It 
proposes to raise £2,000,000 capital from subscribers and by the 
sale of shares to the settlers. 


In Canada the problem is two-fold: (1) obtaining immigrants and 
settling them on the land, and (2) stemming the outflow to the United 
States. The latter movement, for example, according to the United 
States Department of Immigration, amounted to 72,317 persons in 
the year ending 30 June 1922. 

The problem of land settlement may in turn be considered under 
two aspects, that of finding suitable immigrants and that of providing 
suitable land for settlement. The latter point was dealt with by one 
of the Commissioners of the Canadian Soldiers Settlement Board in 
a recent article (3°). His statement of the considerations which should 
be kept in mind is based on personal experience during the four years’ 
existence of the Board, in which period 29,000 men have been success- 
fully placed on the land. Among the points emphasised are the 
fertility and suitability of the land, determination of the class of 
farming by local conditions, possession by the settler of sufficient 
knowledge and capital to start the venture, the desirability of taking 
up mixed farming to begin with, and the importance of marketing 





(*} The Times, 31 Jan. 1923. London. 

(7) Daily Telegraph, 22 Jan. 1923. London. 

(*) Hawsarp: Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 27 Mar. end 10 
Apr. 1923. London. The Times, 21 Apr. 1923. London. 

(*) Cf. International Lahour Review, Vol. V, No. 5, May 1922, p. 810. 

(°) Canada, 7 Apr. 1923. London. 
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conditions. There is still free homestead land available, but it is of 
such a kind as either to attract men to inferior lands near railways, 
or to promote scattered settlement on a better class of land distant 
from railways. In either case the chances of success are small. The 
most suitable land is privately owned and this should be developed 
before new districts are opened up. 

The problem of finding the most suitable land for immigrants is 
also occupying the attention of the Canada Colonisation Associa- 
tion (#4). As has already been stated, the Canadian Government came 
to an arrangement with the Association under which the latter will 
be paid $10,000 a month for 10 months, on condition that a minimum 
of 200 families are settled during the year. The work of the Associa- 
tion and the Government's proposed agreement with it were the 
subject of debate in the Canadian House of Commons on 13 and 20 
March 1923. The Minister of the Interior stated that the Association 
had 900,000 acres of land available for sale. The terms of the proposed 
agreement between the Government and the Association are as 
follows : 


(1) The Association agrees to list and offer for sale land along 
existing railway lines, on a 32-year payment basis at 6 per cent. 
interest. 

(2) Land and locations are subject to inspection either by the 
Provincial or Dominion Government, in order to determine suitability 
and fix maximum prices. 

(3) The Association agrees that all money received from subscribers, 
commissions on sales of land, and government grants will be utilised 
to carry on settlement work. 

(4) The Association agrees to send to the Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonisation monthly reports of its activities and a list of all 
lands sold, and where located. 

(5) The Association agrees to have a monthly audit made by a 
firm of chartered accountants approved by the Minister of the 
Interior. 

(6) The payment of the proposed grant of $10,000 each month shall 
be dependent upon satisfactory progress being made in settlement, 
and on the continuance of financial support by the subscribers. 


This arrangement met with considerable criticism in the Canadian 
House of Commons. One member described the situation as follows. 
The Government subsidises the Association to the extent of $100,000 
annually, maintains offices all over the world, pays for advertising, 
and places its immigration machinery at the disposal of the Associa- 
tion so far as this scheme is concerned. The Association receives 
10 per cent. of the sale price of the land, which is paid to its agent 
without any supervision from the Government. Of the 6 per cent. 
interest charged on the unpaid portion of the purchase price 1 per 
cent. goes to the Association and 5 per cent. to the vendor. 

In replying, the Minister agreed that the facts were as outlined. 
The Government had previously been criticised on the ground that 
there was no responsible organisation to which prospective settlers 
could be sent to purchase land. He did not think, however, that 
the Government itself could take part in a land-selling scheme, and 
therefore decided to utilise the services of the Association, which, he 





(21) Cf International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, p. 975. 
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understood, had the support of the principal Canadian railways, 
although some objected to the 10 per cent. commission. Outside 
Canada the Association maintains offices only in the United States. 
In other countries immigration propaganda is carried on by the agents 
of the Government, who have been instructed not to over-advertise, 
and not to over-persuade people to go to Canada (?%). 





The chief organisation concerned with immigration and land settle- 
ment in South Africa is the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association. 
According to the annual report of the executive committee for 1922, 
the total number of settlers dealt with by the Association since 
1 January 1921 was 578, representing a capita) of £1,503,000. Of that 
number 132 settlers had purchased land and 179 had been placed with 
farmers for training; no particulars are given with regard to the 
remaining 267. The number of settlers, classified according to the 
countries from which they came was: Great Britain 223, South Africa 
238, India 117; and the report states that there haveonly been 10 failures. 
The Association has also dealt with 344 dependents of settlers. Apart 
from settlers it has found employment for 391 persons who had not 
the capital required by the Association and would otherwise have left 
South Africa, and has dealt with 297 dependents of the latter. The 
total number of persons assisted by the Association is therefore 1,610. 

At the annual conference of this Association on 5 and 6 April 
1923, Sir Charles Crewe said that 1923 and 1924 would be critical 
years for the Association, as many settlers, having finished their 
training, would be seeking to purchase farms and land. The Associa- 
tion would have to be extremely watchful over the interests of the 
settlers at this time. He advocated valuation of any land which a 
settler was proposing to buy by Government Land Board officials ; 
such valuations could be arranged by the Association (?*). 





On 5 March a meeting was held in Rome of high officials, 
representatives of political and religious circles, shipping companies, 
and industrial and banking interests, to discuss a proposal to create 
a society for Italian settlement in the Argentine Republic. The proposal 
has the support of several important bodies, such as the General 
Confederation of Labour, the Pontifical Emigration Training College, 
the Fascist trade unions, and the Opera Bonomelli. The Commis- 
sioner General of Emigration stated that he was in favour of the 
scheme, and the meeting unanimously approved the proposal. It was 
decided to set up an executive committee as soon as _ possible, 
and to instruct the secretary to go to the Argentine to study on the 
spot the precise conditions on which Italian settlers could obtain 
concessions of land (4). 










Speaking before the Commercial Association of Lisbon Dr. Ferreira 
Diniz stated that the Portuguese Government ought to endeavour 








(12) House of Commons Debates, 20-23 Mar. 1923. Ottawa. The Citizen, 
14 Mar. 1923. Ottawa. Manitoha Free Press, 17 Apr. 1923. Winnipeg. 

(3) Cape Times, 7 Apr. 1923. Cape Town. 
('*) L’Epoca, 6 Mar. 1923. Rome. 
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to divert the current of Portuguese emigration towards those areas 
in the colony of Angola which are suitable for settlement, as the 
vast majority of Portuguese emigrants at present go to Brazil or 
North America. To this end he stated that the Government should 
organise propaganda in the schools, establish courses of instruction 
on Portuguese colonies in the universities, and in addition raise capital 
at home and abroad for the development of its colonies. Further, the 
Government should assist future settlers by giving them technical 
instruction and providing free passages, land, dwellings, and equip- 
ment, and see that on their arrival in the colony they should be 
grouped according to the home provinces from which they came, and 
should not thus feel themselves expatriated (35). Similarly Mr. Brito 
Camacho advocated a campaign to inform the people of Portugal of 
the great importance of the Portuguese colonies. In tropical colonies 
where Portuguese cannot be employed as manual labourers, the 
Government should take steps to protect and increase the native 
population by organising medical services (?*). 


A Belgian Federation for National Settlement has been formed at 
Brussels, for the purpose of assisting Belgian ex-Service men who 
possess the necessary abilities to settle in those districts of the Belgian 
Congo which are suitable for colonisation. The Federation will 
endeavour to place the new setilers in agricultural centres, where 
they will be grouped according to their home province, and will 
organise industrial establishments where possible. Each settler will 
be provided with a house and the necessary live and dead stock. 
The Federation will ensure the maintenance of the settlers until the 
first crops have been harvested, and will assist them in marketing 
their produce. By the provision of practical and effective assistance 
the Federation hopes to avoid the disappointments encountered by 
previous attempts at settlement (?7). 


The Netherlands Chambers have voted a credit of 30,000 florins 
to be used by the Government in assisting emigration from the 
Netherlands to Canada. This sum was intended to assist about 100 
persons to emigrate. Some mention has already been made (}*) of 
this scheme, which is to be carried out by the information office 
of the Emigration (Landverhuizing) Association. As a_ result of 
advertisement the association received enquiries from 650 persons, 
but on consideration the majority of these proposals to emigrate had 
to be rejected or witndrawn, as the agreement with the Canadian 
Government only provides for the emigration of agricultural workers. 

The first party, which left Southampton on 18 May 1923, consisted 
of only 60 persons, among whom most of the credit of 30,000 florins 
had been distributed. It was only possible to include in this first 
party persons travelling alone and willing to serve a training period 
of one year as an agricultural labourer, at a minimum wage of 
$20 a month with board and lodging. The grant made varies accord- 





(5) O Seculo, 10 Feb. 1923. Lisbon. 

(6) Ibid. 15 and 21 Mar. 1921. 

('7) Bulletin commercial de V'Office commercial de V'Etat belge, 25 Apr. 1923. 
Brussels. 

(18) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, Apr. 1923, p. 617. 
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ing to the needs and resources of the individual emigrant, but may 
in no case exceed 380 florins. The chief object of the grant is to 
defray the cost of the journey from Rotterdam to Manitoba, where 
the emigrants intend to settle ; this cost amounts to about 300 florins. 
The grant takes the form of an advance, which must be repaid by 
the emigrants, the Canadian Government having promised to assist 
in securing repayment (?*). 


Announcements in the Danish press state that negotiations between 
the Danish Emigranten Society and the Government of Nicaragua 
have just been concluded. Towards the end of January the Society 
sent a committee of enquiry to Nicaragua which now states that it 
has obtained important concessions of land near Matagalpa from the 
President of that republic. Under the agreement arrived at, every 
settler will receive free 50 hectares of fertile land on his arrival and 
50 more at the end of two years. His baggage will be exempt from 
customs duty, and travelling and maintenance expenses between the 
port of Corinto and the destination will be defrayed by the Nicaraguan 
Government. In addition the settlers will be free of taxation for 5 
years and will be allowed to police their own land. The agreement is 
intended to provide for a considerable number of settlers, from 500 
to 2,000 Danish families. The first party of about 400 settlers is 
expected to leave for Nicaragua shortly. 

In the course of an interview, the secretary and vice-president 
of the Emigranten Society stated that all the emigrants who were 
leaving for Nicaragua were of irreproachable character, healthy, and 
fit for work. Their capital amounted to an average of 2,000 or 
4,000 kroner per family. The majority of them were agricultural 
workers or craftsmen, while others belonged to a great variety of 
occupations. He stated that the lands to be conceded are suitable 
for tropical cultivation and stock raising, and, owing to their altitude, 
have a moderate climate. 

The scheme is strongly criticised by a section of the Danish press, 
which considers that its chances of success are doubtful, and calls 
on the Government to oppose it. The Danish Ministry of Foreign 


Affairs is said to have asked its consul at Nicaragua for further 
information (?*), 


The marked revival of emigration from Sweden and the importance 
attached to this movement by the Board of Socia! Afluirs (Socialstyrel- 
sen) have been the cause recently of interesting statements by 
individuals or associations in Sweden dealing with emigration. 

One section of opinion is in favour of emigration to Latin America, 
as in these countries Swedish emigrants can find extensive unworked 
agricultural lands and would not be likely to be assimilated as rapidly 
as in the United States. It is hoped also to establish valuable trade 
between the home country and the compact settlements which may 
be set up in Latin-American countries by Swedish emigrants. The 
Swedish National Association of Wholesale Grocers has been consider- 


-s 





(2% Tijdschrift van den Nederlandsrhen Werkloosheidsraad, May 1923. 
Amsterdam. De Telegraaf, 28 Apr 1923. Amsterdam. 

(2°) Rerlingske Tidende, 19 to 21 Apr. 1923. Social Demokraten, 23 May 1923. 
Copenhagen. 
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ing a scheme for settlements in tropical countries, and its director, 
Mr. Linder, has drawn up a report containing detailed proposals on 
the subject. 

The opposite point of view is represented by Dr. Adrian Molin, 
Director of the Swedish National Anti-Emigration Association (2). He 
states that, although in the present circumstances it is inevitable that 
a certain number of Swedish skilled workers should emigrate, the 
country could quite well absorb all those of its nationals who are 
fitted to become settlers, by means of a practica)] solution of its 
own agricultural problems. Mr. Molin is strongly opposed to any 
attempt by the state to organise emigration on a large scale. While 
not denying the possibilities of settlement in certain countries in 
South America, such as Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Colombia, Ecuador, 
and especially Peru, Mr. Molin is convinced that the United States 
and Canada are still the natural destination for Swedish emigration, 
as the great majority of the unemployed in Sweden are industrial 
workers (e.g. engineers, etc.) (?4). 


VIEWS OF INDUSTRIAL AND SIMILAR ORGANISATIONS 


In this section information is given regarding the views and 
activities of certain employers’ and workers’ organisations and other 
associations in the United States, British Empire, France, and Italy, 
on the question of migration. 

The International Congress of Chambers of Commerce, held at 
Rome in March 1923, passed a number of resolutions on the transport 
of emigrants by sea, restrictions on immigration, and passport and 
visa formalities. On 20 March, on the motion of its Transport Sec- 
tion, the Congress unanimously passed a resolution opposing any 
attempt, by measures of discrimination, to reserve transport of goods 
or passengers between different countries to vessels carrying the 
flag of a certain country. The Congress held that such attempts are 
contrary to international comity and prejudicial to international 
commerce. A further unanimous resolution recognised the value of 
emigration and, while admitting that every state has a right to 
regulate or limit the admission of foreigners to its territory, demanded 
that no unnecessary restriction should be placed upon the transport 
of immigrants and particularly that no discrimination in this respect 
should be made between vessels sailing under the flag of any nation. 
The Congress also passed a resolution in favour of the abolition of 
compulsory passports and visas by mutual agreement, wherever 
this is possible, and, in any case, the reduction of the fees and 
formalities required. 


The International Maritime Committee has placed on the agenda 
of its next meeting the question of compulsory insurance of passengers 
by sea, thus putting into effect the recommendations made almost 
simultaneously in 1921 by the meeting of the Committee at Antwerp, 
and by the Internationa! Emigration Commission of the International 
Labour Organisation. The Committee emphasises the advantage to 





(21) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb-Mar. 1923, 


pp. 370-371. 
(22) Skanska Social Demokraten, 13 Apr. 1923. Stockholm. 
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emigrants, who are almost always poor, of being protected by a 
system of insurance against all risks of the voyage without any pos- 
sibility of dispute. In the opinion of those putting forward the pro- 
posal, insurance should be compulsory and should replace the present 
very varied systems by a fixed, uniform, and moderate rate of com- 
pensation in all cases. A questionnaire on methods of compulsory 
insurance and the conditions in which it could be introduced has 
been sent to the members of the Committee, the next meeting of 
which will probably take place at Gothenburg next August. An 
agreement has been arrived at between the International Labour 
Office and the International Maritime Committee regarding the res- 
pective spheres of action of these two bodies, and the methods of 
collaboration between them (9). 


With a view ‘to facilitating a careful review of the immigration 
situation, the Civic Development Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has made a study of the statistics for ‘the 
year ending 30 June 1922 based on the Three per Cent. Act. The 
report of this Department, which was made public on 21 April 1923, 
states that consideration must be given to three points in drawing 
conclusions from these statistics. (1) The fiscal year 1921-1922 was 
a bad year economically in the United States, and experience shows 
that bad years coincide with decreased immigration. (2) Religious 
persecutions impelled Jews to go to America, and this movement was 
independent of the economic conditions which caused other races to 
stay at home. (3) There was a reluctance on the part of aliens to 
leave the United States for fear that they would not be able to return ; 
this prompted them to send for their wives and children, which 
accounts for the large number of women and children among the 
immigrants of 1921-1922. Thus, the report points out, “the first year 
of the emergency law's operation may plausibly be held to have 
witnessed conditions which will not be repeated in other years ”. 

These conclusions were used as the basis for a study of the present 
situation undertaken by the Immigration Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce. The report of this Committee advocates the regulation 
of immigration on a selective rather than a purely restrictive basis. 
It states that, untii the practicability of such a selective method has 
been fully demonstrated, the safeguards of the present law should not 
be relaxed, and it proposes that to the existing 3 per cent. quotas 
a further 2 per cent. be added on a selective basis, making 5 per cent. 
admissible altogether. The selective requirements governing the 
admission of the 2 per cent. should include tests of physical, mental, 
and moral suitability, due consideration being also given to the need 
of immigrants of a particular kind; the standards should be higher 
for those admitted under the selective process than the standards 
now obtaining or those that may continue to obtain for the 3 per 
cent. quotas. It is hoped that the proposed modification of the law, 
taking into account a demonstrated need for immigrants, wil! not only 
bring out more clearly facts as to labour requirements in agriculture and 
industry, but will incidentally result in a better distribution of immi- 
grants. A sound immigration policy, the report concludes, must be 
based upon consideration of the best interest of the country as a whole, 





(28) Communication to the International Labour Office. 
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and of the immigrant himself, and not upon benefits that may accrue 
to any group, whether manufacturers, iarmers, labourers, or 
others (?*). 

Further discussion in the United States on the immigration 
question has been inaugurated by the declaration of Judge Gary, at 
the annual meeting of the United States Steel Corporation, that the 
existing immigration laws are exceedingly harmful from an economic 
point of view. He does not advocate unrestricted immigration, but 
he would have the restrictions so modified that the number of immi- 
grants allowed to go to the United States would be equal to the 
necessities of industry in that country. The opinion of the majority 
of daily newspapers, however, seems to “line up with labour rather 
than with Judge Gary in the controversy ” (?*). 

The movement among employers in the United States in favour 
of admitting a larger number of immigrants has met with a good 
dea! of opposition even in employers’ circles. An article in Industrial 
Management (?*) points out that there is a shortage of unskilled labour 
in the United States, and that the Three per Cent. Act is one of the 
contributing factors. But, the author asks, will the best interests of 
American industry be served by “letting down the bars to the un- 
skilled, uneducated hordes of south-eastern Europe?” He thinks not. 
Too many revolutionary elements will enter the country in that way. 
The policy should therefore be “to admit only as many immigrants 
as can be conveniently and successfully Americanised, and no more”. 
His solution for the shortage of labour is the use of more labour- 
Saving machinery. 

An article in the Coal Age (27) deals with the question from «& 
different angle, pointing out that in the soft coal industry there is no 
shortage of labour at all. The writer therefore does not support the 
plea of those who, like Judge Gary, oppose the present restrictive 
immigration law. 

In the meantime measures are already being considered to secure 
additiona! lanour for work in the factories. A plan has been proposed 
by the President of the American Exchange National Bank of New York 
for the establishment of a fund for importing labourers from England 
and Germany. The proposal is based on the fact that the immigration 
quotas for Great Britain and Germany are unfilled (?*) and that there 
are probably many labourers in those countries prevented from going 
to the United States only by lack of funds (?*). The president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation announced on 26 April 1923 that they 
were employing 1,000 Mexicans as unskilled labourers. He pointed 
out that as the Three per Cent. Act does not apply to Mexico that 
country is a potential source of supply for unskilled labour (?*). 

These two schemes have been vigorously attacked by the American 
Federation of Labour on the ground that they violate the contract 
labour provisions of the immigration law. The American Federation- 





(24) Press Release of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 2t. 
Apr. 1923. and Report of the Immigration Committee, 7 Feb. 1923. 
(75) Literary Digest. 5 Mav 1923. New York. 
(?*) Industrial Management, Apr. 1923. New York. 
(27) Coal Aue, 26 Apr. 1923. New York. 
(24) The British quota has now been exhausted, 
(2%) Daily Telegraph, 13 May 1923. Lendon. 
(3°) Public Ledger, 27 Apr. 1923. Philadelphia. 
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ist (34) deals with the question in an article commenting on a proposal 
of Mr. J. A. Emery, on behalf of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, that the administrative authorities should be empowered, 
upon demonstration of an existing need of a particular type of labour, 
to permit contract with, and admission of, alien labour to meet 
the situation. This contract system, says the Federationist, is vicious 
and unjust, and means that “American employers would go into other 
countries seeking those who are the most bitterly exploited, the most 
downtrodden, the most hopeless, and the least fitted and inclined to 
resist injustice”, and American corporations would make contracts 
with such people. It is, moreover, of the opinion that there is no 
shortage of labour at present in the United States, but that “ American 
workers are unwilling to acept the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment which certain employers offer There are enough men 
and women in the United States to do a great deal more work than 
is now required ”. 


Reference has been made in various issues of the Review to the 
attitude of labour in the British Empire on the question of migra- 
tion. There is strong criticism among representatives of labour in 
Great Britain of the policy embodied in the Empire Settlement 
Act and the agreements made under it (**), on the ground that there 
is a great deal of unemployment in the Dominions, and that the 
emigrants themselves, many of whom are children and young per- 
sons, are not sufficiently protected. This does not, however, involve 
opposition to all emigration, as may be seen from a leading article 
in the Daily Herald, which commented on proposals made to the 
Colonial Secretary by a deputation representing Boards of Guardians 
and educationists for more instruction in agriculture and outdoor 
occupations, for group settlement of families, and for carrying on rural 
industries on a co-operative basis. According to the Daily Herald, 
emigration should “certainly be discussed in this temper and on 
these lines”. It is by no means certain that Great Britain's industrial 
system will, in the future, be able to support her, growing urban 
population. Moreover, a man who goes voluntarily to a farm in the 
Dominions trained for the job and with the job guaranteed, stands 
at least as good a chance of a healthy and happy life as if he remains 
in an English industrial city. Therefore “it would be folly to rule 
out emigration altogether as a desirable economic policy ” (#4). 

These differences of opinion are reflected in the individual trade 
unions. On the one hand, the Amalgamated Engineering Union refers 
in its journal to a report from the Secretary of the Toronto (Canada) 
Unemployment Council warning British trade unionists against emi- 
gration to Canada, on the ground that there are thousands of unem- 
ployed men and women in the Dominion, and that the surplus work- 
ers are being used to depress wage rates and to worsen conditions (#4), 
On the other hand, the United Society of Boilermakers publish a 





(31) American Federationist, Mar. 1923. Washington. The attitude of the 
American Federation of Labour to immigration restrictions was also dealt with 
in a previous issue of the Review (Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 375). 

oa’ See International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, 
p. 367. 

(83) Daily Herald, 10 Mar. 1923. London. 

(?4) AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING Union : Monthly Journal, Mar. 1923. London. 
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report from their West of Scotland District Committee, which states 
that the prospects of trade improvement on the Clyde are not suffi- 
cient to keep the members of the union at home. Large numbers of 
shipyard workers, who must have sold all] they had to procure their 
passage money for America and the colonies, sail from Glasgow 
every week (*°). 

In Canada the Trades and Labour Congress, while not opposing 
immigration entirely, asks for restrictions in the case of industrial 
workers, a careful supervision of all government advertising, and 
the opening of opportunities for settlement to Canadian residents as 
well as to immigrants (**). 

In Australia the Labour Party in Parliament is of opinion that 
there should be a scheme for the absorption of Australian people 
first, and thereafter, by the opening up of new country, place and 
opportunity should be found for all new comers as they reach 
Australia (37). 

In South Africa the question is not so acute because there is little 
active encouragement of immigration. The reports submitted by 
various trade unions on the subject of immigration from Mozam- 
bique (°*) indicate, however, a similar attitude to that shown in other 
Dominions. 

In Southern Rhodesia, on the other hand, the provincial executive 
Committee of the Labour Party put forward a programme which 
includes as one of its items“a broad immigration policy and an 
assisted land settlement scheme ” (°*). 

























The French Association for the Protection of Agricultural Labour 
at its general meeting on 15 March discussed a report on the organ- 
isation of the official departments dealing with French and foreign 
labour (#°). After outlining the attempts made to organise placement 















(35) Unrrep SociETy oF BOmLERMAKERS AXD IRON AND STEEL SHIPBUILDERS : Monthly 
Report, Feb. 1923. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

(3) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, Nov. 1922, p. 791. 

(37) See speech by Mr. Charlton, Leader of the Opposition in the Com- 
monwealth House of Representatives, reported in Daily Herald, 5 July 1922. 
Adelaide. Cf. also International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, and 
Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3. Feb.-Mar. 1923. 

(3%) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, p. 618. 

(3®) Star, 15 Jan. 1923. Johannesburg. 

(4°) The following bodies recruiting foreign labour for French agriculture 
may be mentioned. 

The General Federation of Agricultural Associations in the Devastated 
Regions (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5. May 1923, pp. 760-761), 
which has been empowered by the Government to bring into France Polish 
workers needed for agriculture. Its Central Office for Agricultural Labour 
has opened Departmental employment exchanges for placing the Polish workers 
which it recruits. 

The Office for Supplementary Agricultural Labour undertakes to bring in 
free of charge agricu!tural workers from Belgium, Spain, Italy, and Portugal, 
as they are required by members of the French Association for the Protection of 
Agricultural Labour. 

The Association of French Agriculturalists has also undertaken to supply 
agriculturalists with the labour which they lack at present, and the Union 
of Agricultural Distillers states that it undertakes to place Czechoslovak 
agricultural workers in employment (La main-d’ewuvre agricole, Apr. 1923, 
Paris). 
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and immigration in France, the report puts forward a proposal] for the 
creation of a National Office for French and Foreign Labour. It would 
have a certain amount of autonomy and would deal with all problems 
and work relating to the labour market, recruiting of labour in 
foreign countries, and the admission, distribution, and settlement of 
foreign workers. The Office would be managed by a committee 
consisting of members of parliament, officials of the government 
Departments concerned, and representatives of employers’ and 
workers’ associations. It would comprise an industrial and com- 
mercial section, an agricultural section, and an immigration section. 
Each of these sections would have an advisory committee under the 
committee of management, and the chair of each advisory committee 
would be taken by representatives of the Ministries of Labour, 
Agriculture, and Foreign Affairs respectively. By this method of 
organisation the author of the report hoped that the work of super- 
vision of the various services would be more completely co-ordinated, 
and in particular that a satisfactory solution would be found for the 
problem of agricultural labour supply in France. The report was 
approved by the meeting and communicated to the National Federation 
of Agriculture, but the latter rejected it almost unanimously (*°). 
Similar questions were discussed at the general meeting of the 
French Association on Unemployment and the Organisation of the 
Labour Market. The reporter said that the shortage of labour in 
French agriculture necessitated several measures, among which he 
mentioned selective admission of foreign workers who were likely 
to settle in France (**). At the conclusion of the discussion on 17 
April 1923 a resolution was voted of much the same tenor as that 
of the report adopted by the French Society for the Protection of 


Agricultural Labour. It stated that employment exchange work in 
general and the recruiting of foreign labour should be closely con- 
nected, in order to make possible the adoption of a sound immigra- 
tion policy. In order to meet the needs of the French labour market, 
all the various services dealing with placement and immigratior 
should be united in a public body in which the co-operation of em- 
ployers and workers was fully utilised (**). 


The Hungarian branch of the International Association on Unem- 
ployment summoned a conference on 19 March 1923 to discuss matters 
affecting Hungarian migration. The conference was attended by re- 
presentatives of the various official organisations concerned, but no 
representatives of employers or workers were present. The chair- 
man referred to the fact that in countries adhering to the League 
of Nations the question of drawing up internationally comparable 
statistics is being studied. He pointed out that emigration is no 
longer merely an economic question, but also a political and educa- 
tional problem. In spite of the present poverty of the country, Hungary 
should co-operate enthusiastically and frankly in the work of the 
International Labour Office in connection with emigration. The reports 





(“1) La main-d’ceuvre agricole, Mar. and May 1923. See also L’organisation 
des services de la société francaise et étrangére. Propositions de la société 
francaise de protection de la main-d’euvre agricole, présentées au 5° Congres 
de VAqriculture francaise, 18-13 mai 1998. Paris. 

(*2) Les documents du travail, Mar. 1923. Paris. 

(*) L’information sociale, 26 Apr. 1923. Paris. 
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of the Association’s investigations should also be sent to the inter- 
national Labour Office. The speaker then went on to advocate a state 
system of employment exchanges, including agriculture, and with 
compulsory notification of vacancies. More attention was being paid 
io the political and economic motives for immigration (the number of 
refugees was at that time 250,000) than to the automatic check to 
emigration effected by the United States Three per Cent. Act. 

In the course of discussion it was stated that repatriation since 
the war had been a much smaller movement than had been anti- 
cipated. Those emigrants who returned to their home country had 
met with disappointments which had induced them, in many cases, 
fo emigrate again, taking their families with them. Special emphasis 
was laid on the return movement of Hungarians from provinces 
which had been transferred to other countries as a result of the war. 
It was stated that this movement was a large one in spite of the 
fact that it had been prohibited by the Hungarian Government on 
the ground that living and housing conditions are at present so difficult 
that an additional influx of population would cause serious hardship 
to its own citizens. A proposal was made that international agree- 
ments regarding the protection of emigrants should be concluded. 

Special reference was made to the work of the Emigrants’ Pro- 
tection Office, which was created by the Emigration Council, the 
League of Hungarians Abroad, and the Hungarian Finance Syndicate. 
This Office is now financially independent, but it has the use of staff 
supplied by the Government, and of the journal of the League of 
Hungarians Abroad (**). The chairman recommended that it should 
be taken over by the state, and that the recruiting of workers for 
employment abroad should be similarly regulated. 


PROTECTION AND ASSIMILATION OF MIGRANTS 


The assimilation of the immigrant population is an important 
problem in almost all countries which receive a large number of 
immigrants. An _ interesting article on this subject in Social 
Welfare (45), the organ of the Social Service Council of Canada, refers 
tc the difficulties of the problem as they appear in that Dominion. 

The author considers that the immigrant of other than British 
nationality will not assimilate if left to himself ; he tends to segregate 
and this prevents his assimilation. The remedy would seem to lie 
along the following lines. The state, which brings the immigrant to 
the country, must take the final responsibility for his assimilation. 
The first step in the process is the acquisition by the foreigner of a 
knowledge of the language ; for this work the Department of Educa- 
tion must be responsible. At the same time the foreigner has a con- 
tribution to make to the country in which he is living, and efforts 
should be made to find out what that contribution is and how the 
country can benefit from it. In this work the state should be assisted 
by other organisations, such as the churches, clubs, and foreign immi- 
gration societies. 


The problem of assimilation is dealt with in a different way by 
the Foreign Language Information Service in the United States, the 
main object of which is “to interpret the immigrant to America and 





(44) Pester Lloyd, 20 Mar. 1923. Budapest. 
(*5) Social Welfare, Apr. 1923. Toronto. 
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America to the immigrant”. A summary of the work accomplished 
by it during 1922 (**) shows that its activities may be divided into 
three groups: (1) the circulation of information to the foreign lan- 
guage press in the United States ; (2) giving information and assist- 
ance to aliens ; (3) interpreting the alien to the native-born. fs 
The material sent out under the first heading consisted of 4,899 a 
articles, 65 per cent. more in 1922 than in 1921. Most of these articles 
consisied of United States Government maferial specially prepared 
for the Foreign Language Information Service, and a large propor- 
tion of the remainder was furnished by semi-public agencies such as 
the National Tuberculosis Association, the National Geographic Society 
and Science Service, etc. The number of articles actua!!y printed 
by the foreign language press was 40,646, an increase of 77 per cent. / 
over 1921. af 
Requests for information and assistance were received from 10,256 e 
individual] immigrants. They dealt with such questions as the return 
of income tax, difficulties connected with land-holding, workmen's +H 
compensation, and so on. , 
The work of interpreting the foreign-born to America was carried ? 
out by means of a monthly bulletin,-a semi-monthly digest of repre- aa 
sentative editorial comment in the foreign language press, a press- 
cutting sheet, and special articles. These were being sent at the close 
of the year to 914 English language newspapers, 263 colleges, and more 
than 1,000 libraries, government bureaux, private organisations, etc. 
In California a solution for certain aspects of the problem is being 
sought through the State Commission of Immigration and Housing, 
which during the nine years of its existence has set itself “not to 
theorise concerning the problems and difficulties met with by newly i 
arrived immigrants, but to find out from the immigrants themselves 
what these facts and problems are”. One of the most important 
features of its work is the Bureau of Complaints, which receives and sf 
diagnoses any problem brought to its notice, adjusts the complaint 
either directly or through a co-operating agency, and finally seeks 
to remedy the difficulty which lies at the root of the problem by a 
striving for improved legislation and by educating public opinion. re: 
The ninth annual report states that in the nine years ending 31 
October 1922, more than 38,000 immigrants have asked for assistance 
from this bureau ; of this number 3,000 were heard and their com- 
plaints adjusted between 1 January and 31 October 1922. It is estim- Pe 
ated that $25,000 have been saved to the State in the cost of jury 4 
trials, and a considerable sum has also been saved to the immigrants 
themselves. The work of the Commission includes, in addition to the . 
above, the sanitary regulation of labour camps where immigrants are a 
employed, and the improvement of housing conditions throughout 
the State (47). 
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In countries of emigration also steps are taken to prepare emi- 
grants for the new conditions in which they will be placed on arriv- 
ing at their destination. During the past year the Italian Government 
has conducted its work of educating and training emigrants before 
their departure (¢*), 

In the first half of 1922 the General Emigration Office organised 
courses on Italian emigration legislation, the chief countries of immi- 


(**) The Interpreter, Mar. 1923. New York. 
(*7) Thid. Apr. 1923. New York. 
{**) International Labour Review. Vol. V., No. 5, May 1922, p. 817. 
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gration, their immigration and social legislation, their geographical 
and economic characteristics, etc., in 124 training colleges for teach- 
ers. These courses were followed by 8,289 students of both sexes, 
of whom 5,213 earned a diploma. They will thus form a nucleus 
of teachers for the special courses which the Emigration Office 
proposes to organise in order to supplement the work of the National 
Anti-llliteracy Association (Ente Nazionale contro l’Anal{abetismo) 
among future Italian emigrants. 

The Emigration Office has also taken steps to provide vocational 
training for Italian emigrants. In 1921 23 schools for building work- 
ers were organised in Venetia, where the check to emigration was 
very keenly felt owing to the loss of the openings for labour from 
this Province provided before the war by the countries of Central 
Europe. Vocational classes were attended by 2,000 pupils, who were 
also given elementary instruction in arithmetic, geometry, and emi- 
gration, with practical work, which mainly took the form of public 
utility work. Certificates‘of proficiency were awarded to 1,439 of 
the pupils. In 1922 this experiment was carried further and extended 
both to other parts of the country, e.g. Calabria, Campagna, Latium, 
and Emilia, and to other occupations, such as agriculture and certain 
building trades : mason, carpenter, cabinet maker, plasterer, mosaic 
worker, etc. The number of pupils appears to have been compar- 
atively small, but the quality of the technical instruction given was 
much better than in the preceding year. The length of the courses 
varies, and they are generally organised in connection with the 
schools in the capital towns of the provinces mentioned. The practical 
nature of the training is emphasised by the frequent use of practical 
work and demonstrations. The work done by the pupils usually 
takes the form of public utility works. 

By means of this vocational training the Italian workers acquire 
a considerable amount of technical knowledge. If they emigrate as 
unskilled labourers their wages will be much lower than those they 
could earn as skilled workers, and they also run the risk of being 
rejected if there is a glut on the labour market. 

The Emigration Office has also taken steps to train intending 
emigrants belonging to the middle classes who would be able to 
manage agricultural establishments in the colonies or in foreign 
countries. For this purpose courses. were organised at the beginning 
of 1922 in three schools of agriculture to train farm managers, two 
for work in South America and one for work in English-speaking 
countries. A thorough scientific training is given, and great atten- 
tion is paid to the study of foreign languages and to practical work. 
_ Students. trained in the courses will be able to act as leaders among 

the very large number of Italian workers who emigrate (*). 

The problem of training intending emigrants was considered by 
a congress held in May at Udine by the Umanitaria Society and 
various philanthropic and co-operative associations. A resolution was 
adopted advocating the organisation of popular courses, giving 
elementary instruction in foreign languages and agriculture, in all 
districts from which emigration takes place. The congress also 
urged the National Anti-Illiteracy Association to carry on its work pre- 
ferably in places from which the largest number of emigrants go, and, 
in particular, to organise continuation classes for adults in connection 
with the technical schools (5°), 











(4°) Bollettino dell’ Emigrazione. Jan.-Feb. 1923. Rome. 
(5°) La Tribuna, 19 May 1923. Rome. 
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At the last meeting of the Fascist Grand Council of Italy the 
Political Secretary of the Fascist Party stated that 26 divisions 
(delegazioni) comprising 150 groups (fasci) of the Party had been 
set up in various foreign countries or Italian colonies (Albania, Argen- 
tine, Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Cyrenaica, Egypt, France, 
Great Britain, Ireland, Panama, Roumania, Somaliland, Switzerland, 
Tripoli, Turkey, the United States, etc.). The chief object of these 
associations is to foster solidarity among Italian emigrants and te 
strengthen their loyalty to the home country and their national tradi- 
tions. After receiving this report, the Grand Council adopted a 
resolution outlining the programme of Fascist associations in foreign 
countries. These associations should. be headed by persons of un- 
impeachable reputation and should carefully avoid any action which 
might in any way injure the good relations existing between Italy 
and the country of immigration in which the associations have been 
formed. They should, therefore, refrain from taking part in any dis- 
cussion relating to the internal policy of these countries and strictly 
observe their laws. They should also endeavour to establish trade 
unions and associations for the assistance and protection of Italian 
emigrant workers, based on the principles and methods of the Federa- 
tion of Fascist Corporations (5*). 

In an interview (52) the General Secretary of the Fascist Trade 
Unions abroad stated that these unions intend to co-operate with trade 
unions of all shades of opinion in countries of immigration in matters 
affecting the material interests of Italian emigrants, though maintain- 
ing full freedom of opinion and action on other questions. The Fascist 
Trade Unions will also endeavour to remove difficulties which may 
arise between Italian emigrants and workers in countries of immigra- 
tion, and in particular they will see that Italians only consent to work 
on wages similar to those paid to native workers. 

The Italian Catholic Popular Party, at its fourth national congress 
held at Bologna in May 1923, passed a_ resolution declaring that 
Italian emigration policy should be based on the principle of the 
freedom of emigration. This freedom should be limited so far as 
this is necessitated by restrictions on immigration in foreign coun- 
tries and by the duty of protecting the dignity and interests of Italian 
workers who leave their native land. The resolution noted with 
satisfaction the statements of the Government on this point and on 
the development of Italian emigration by means of international 
treaties and the discovery of new openings for emigration, on the 
training of emigrants before their departure, and the protection of 
Italians in foreign countries. Several resolutions drew attention to 
the valuable work of Catholic organisations in training and protecting 
emigrants. This work should be supported by the state, whose prin- 
cipal function should be to secure the observance of recruiting con- 
tracts. The congress also supported the principle of dual nationality for 
Italian emigrants going to oversea countries, in order to meet the situa- 
— — by the attempts of those countries to enforce naturalisa- 
ton (58), 


The report presented by the managing committee of the Catholic 
Bonomelli Association to the general meeting of delegates at Bologna 
on 9 May ‘gives interesting information on the work of the Associa- 
tion during 1922. It endeavoured to increase the number of hostels 
and district offices in Italy, and to regroup its branches in foreign 


("2) Rivista di Emigrazione e Trasporti, March 1923. Rome. 
(52) L’Epoca, 24 May 1923. (53) Ibid. Apr. 1923. 
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countries. Several “secretariats” were closed in Switzerland, but 
organisations in other countries were extended, notably in Luxemburg 
and France, especially in the Department of Meurthe-et-Moselle and 
at Marseilles (5*). 

Information on the work of the Emigrants’ House (Casa degli 
Emigranti) founded at Milan by the Umanitaria Society is contained 
in a recent number of its weekly journal (*5). This institution, 
among its other activities, provides shelter for Italian and foreign 
emigrants, giving them free board and lodging for several days at low 
prices. It also endeavours to prevent clandestine emigration and to 
protect emigrants against fraud. Of a total of 21,675 Italian emigrants 
of both sexes and of all ages who were accommodated at the Emi- 
grants’ House, the great majority (19,241) were adult workers emigrat- 
ing overland. In addition, 5,531 repatriated Italians passed through 
the Emigrants’ House and 832 foreign emigrants in transit were given 
free accommodation. 

The Italian philanthropie society known as the Italica Gens assists 
Italians emigrating either to the Levant or to oversea countries, and 
takes a special interest in emigrants from Southern Italy. Various 
prominent Catholics are members of its committee, among them 
Mgr. Cerrati, the bishop specially charged “with emigration questions 
in Italy (55a). The Society endeavours to provide food and lodging for 
the emigrants before they leave, and for this purpose has established a 
model institute at Rome. It assists emigrants in their dealings with 
foreign consuls in Italy and takes particular interest in the lot of 
Italians in foreign countries and the maintenance of their allegiance 
to the Italian language and nationality and to the Catholic religion (5°). 


The Union of Polish Workers (Zwiazek Robotnikow polskich we 
Francji), at a meeting in March 1923, drew up a memorandum to 
the Polish authorities embodying the demands of Polish immigrant 
workers in France. These included the right to establish trade 
associations of Polish workers of all occupations in France and to 
appoint one of their number to represent them to the Polish emigra- 
tion attaché in Paris. The Union also asked for the protection of 
the Polish authorities in its endeavour to obtain strict application of 
the principle of equality of treatment for Polish emigrants as regards 
wages, compensation for industrial accidents, and sickness insurance, 
and also to prevent any expulsion of Polish emigrants, more especially 
for breach of an employment contract (57), before an enquiry had been 
made by the Polish emigration attaché. Among other demands put 
forward were the grant of passports and visas free of charge to Poles 
emigrating to France, the establishment of additional Polish schools 
for their children, and the transfer of sums paid by Polish workers 
to German pension funds while in Germany to their pension accounts 
in France (5°). 


(54) Rivista mensile dell’ Opera Bonomelli, 20 Apr. 1923. Milan. 

(55) Corrispondenza Settimanale, 30 Apr. 1923. Milan. 

(** <) See also International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, p. 789. 

(5*) Emigrazione e lavoro, Mar. 1923. Rome. 

(57) This question was dealt with in a Circular of the French Ministry of the 
Interior dated 23 Junie 1922 and summarised in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, pp. 607-608. 

(5*) Memorandum on emigration of Polish workers to France addressed to 
the Parliamentary Clubs of the Diet and the Senate, drawn up by a special 
committee of the public meeting convened by the Union of Polish Workers in 
France at Lallaing (Nord) on 18 March 1923, with commentaries (in Polish). 
Paris, 4 May 1923. 
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A Congress of representatives of the large Italian colonies in the 
Department of Meurthe-et-Moselle was held on 8 April 1923 at Metz 
with the Italian vice-consul at Briey in the chair. A resolution 
embodying the demands of these Italian immigrants was adopted, 
asking the Italian Government to intervene with a view to obtaining 
a modification in favour of Italians resident in France of the French 
Bill limiting the right of foreigners to hold real estate (5°). A further 
resolution stated that Italian mutual benefit societies ought to affiliate 
to the Federation of Italian Mutual Benefit Societies in France, and 
asked the Italian Government to encourage such societies. Discus- 
sion then took place on difficulties encountered by Italian workers 
in the application of the Franco-Italian Treaty of September 1919 (**) 
with regard to miners’ pensions. A resolution was passed recom- 
mending the Italian Government to negotiate with the French Goyern- 
ment in order that Italian miners who began to pay their contribu- 
tions towards pensions in France might be able to continue their 
payments and enjoy the privileges laid down by the Treaty even 
after their return to Italy (**). 


The total number of Spanish immigrants in the Argentine Republic 
is estimated at one million. These immigrants have set up a number 
of very successful associations ; among these may be mentioned the 
Spanish Mutual Aid Society of Buenos Ayres, which has 33,000 
members and spends 1,000,000 pesetas annually on sick benefit, the 
Spanish Benefit Society, which manages a model hospital, and the 
Patriotic Association, which, among other work, organises labour 
offices to protect the interests of Spanish immigrant workers in the 
Argentine (*?). 

The Italian colony at Buenos Ayres some years ago set up a 
philanthropic society for the protection and repatriation of Italian 
emigrants (Societa di Patronato e Rimpatrio). The object of the 
Society is to advise and assist Italian immigrants at Buenos Ayres 
and, if necessary, to assist in repatriating those who are in financial 
difficulties. It helps in transmitting correspondence and in locating 
Italian immigrants or their relations, distributes relief to Italians in 
necessitous circumstances, and finds employment for those who are 
out of work. In the period from 1 April 1922 to 31 March 1923 the 
Society spent about $13,200 in relief, more than $2,000 on expenses 
of repatriation, and placed 2,050 workers in employment. Italian 
immigrants can obtain legal advice at the employment office set up by 
the Society. In finding employment for immigrants this office works on 
the assumption that Italians resident in the Argentine Republic ought 
to find work for their compatriots arriving in the country (*). 





(5%) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, 
pp. 353-354. 

(*) Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR Orrice: Emigration and Immigration ; Legis- 
lation and Treaties, p. 343. Geneva, 1922. 

(*1) La Patria, Apr. 1923. Berne. 

($3) Justo Lopez pk Gomana: El gran problema hispano-americano. Buenos 
Ayres, 1922. 

(*%) Rivista mensile dell’ Ufficio centrale del Lavoro della Societa di Patronato 
¢ Rimpatrio per gli Immigranti italiani, Jan. and Mar. 1923. Buenos Ayres. 


















































INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
Dangers to Health in Photo-Engraving — 


italiana fotoincisori ed affini) published in its journal an article 

on health conditions among its members in Rome (*); ‘calling 
attention to the fact that several members of the Federation had -died 
within a comparatively short period. It was suggested that the poison- 
ous substances with which photo-engravers work might be a source of 
disease ; also that the low power of resistance of the deceased workers 
might have been due to the unhygienic conditions under which they 
worked. The Federation called for investigation of conditions in photo- 
engraving shops and of the effects of the use of poisonous acids, ete. 
on the health of the worker. 

This appeared to be a matter of general interest, and the Industrial 
Hygiene Service of the International Labour Office therefore took it up. 
Enquiries were addressed to some of the members of the Advisory 
Committee on Industrial Hygiene of the Organisation in order to collect 
information on the subject for their countries (*). Although the data 
so collected do not altogether bear out facts hitherto alleged, they 
are of sufficient interest to be made public. 

Photo-engraving is only one branch of the printing industry, and 
may be carried on in a department of a large printing works or in 
special establishments. Thus in Germany it is stated that the majority 
of photo-engraving works are “mixed”, i.e. other printing processes 
are carried on in the same establishment. In Great Britain photo- 


[’ March 1922 the Italian Federation of Photo-Engravers (Federazidne 











. (©) Fotoincisore, Mar. 1922. Cf. also InTernaTionaL Lasour OFFICE: 
Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. II, No. 1, 7 Apr. 1922, pp. 52-53. 

(2) The following were consulted and supplied information : for Germany, 
Dr. Leymann ; for Great Britain, Dr. Legge ; for Italy, Professor Loriga ; for 
the Netherlands, Dr. Kranenburg ; for Switzerland, Mr. Wegmann, Federal 
Factory Inspector. 

The information sent by Professor Loriga was accompanied by the report 
of Dr. Ranelletti, Medical Inspector of Labour at Rome, where the complaint 
of the photo-engravers had led to investigations by the municipal public health 
office. Of the 14 proto-engraving workshops registered, only 9 were working 
at the time of the enquiry. 

Dr. Leymann also obtained information on dangers, disease, and mortality 
among photo-engravers from the Wages Office for Photo-Engravers, Photo- 
Printers, and Copper-Plate Printers, the Union of Lithographers and Allied 
Workers, and the Berlin Sickness Insurance Fund for Lithographers, 

Dr. Legge had enquiries made in Manchester and London, and interviewed 
the general secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Lithographic Artists, 
Designers, and Engravers, representing the workers, and the Federation of 
Master Process Engravers, representing the employers. 

In the Netherlands, Dr. Kranenburg, who is advisory physician to the 
Labour Inspection Department, conducted an enquiry in some fifteen photo- 
engraving establishments, and Dr. Waanders visited four. 
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engraving is carried on mainly either by newspaper printing offices, 
where illustrations are an important feature, or by special firms who 
do this work for newspapers, advertisements, and books. In Switzer- 
land, too, both forms of enterprise are found, but according to the report 
of the Swiss Lithographers’ Union for 1921 there were only 26 photo- 
engraving establishments, employing 174 workers and apprentices, in 
the whole country, and some of these were too small to be affected by 
the Factory Act. 

There is little separate trade union organisation of photo-engravers. 
In Germany 98 per cent.j of those engaged in this work are members 
of the Union of Lithographers and Allied Workers. On 1 April 1922 
the phote-engravers in the Union numbered 3,095, of whom 834 were 
in Berlin. alone. The Amalgamated Society of Lithographic Artists, 
Designers, and Engravers of Great Britain includes in its membership 
of 4,600 line etchers, tone and colour etchers’ operators, printers on 
metal, process artists and engravers, and mounters and routers. Of 
these about 1,000 are said to be line etchers. 

The fact that photo-engraving, both in industrial and labour organisa- 
tion, is a subdivision of a much larger industrial group naturally added 
to the difficulty of obtaining exact information on the trade and its 
dangers. 


PROCESSES 


The essential feature of the process of photo-engraving is the placing 
of a metal plate, usually of zinc, to which the image to be reproduced 
has previously been transferred by photographic methods, in an acid 
bath. The image itself is protected by a resistant, such as powdered 
bitumen, colophony, or “dragon's blood ”, and the exposed portions of 
the plate are etched out by the action of the acid. 

Nitric acid solutions are usually employed. In Rome, photo-engravers 
use a 25 per cent. solution of nitric acid with a density of 40° Baume. 
For deeper etching sulphuric acid solution from 15 to 20 per cent., is 
employed. In Germany nitric acid solutions of from 10 to 12 per cent. 
are used for line etching, but weaker solutions for other processes. 
In the Netherlands the nitric acid content is usually 15 per cent., but 
occasionally 25 per cent. Hydrochloric acid, ammonium nitrate, ammo- 
nium chloride, or acetic acid are also sometimes added. In Great 
Britain, the nitric acid content varies from 10 to 16.6 per cent. in 
ordinary baths and from 1 to 20 per cent. in finishing baths. In 
Switzerland the highest degree of saturation in nitric acid baths is 
18° Baume; the most usual degree is 16°, and frequently weaker 
solutions are used. Hydrochloric acid, or more often alum, may be 
added. Ferric chloride is also often used for etching. 

In Great Britain, three types of etching bath are in use. With the 
‘Levy * bath, compressed air is driven through fine nozzles into an 
acid bath of varying strength (usually 1 in 6 to 1 in 10) which impinges 
on the zinc plate placed on a shelf above it. While etching is in 
progress.this machine is closed in, and it is. provided with a blower 
fan which discharges the fumes through ducts into the outer air. Thus 
no fumes are given off into the workroom. 

The ‘Mark Smith’ bath is a glazed receptacle containing a rotary 
paddle which sprays nitric acid through holes in the bucket of the 
paddle. It is covered with an aluminium lid, which may not fit very 
tightly, so that some acid fumes. may escape. As supplied to the user 
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the bath is fitted with a fume shaft about four feet long, generally of 
wood. It is left to the purchaser to make the further connection with 
the shaft in order to carry the fumes into the open air, but this is 
not always done. This machine is probably in more general use than 
the ‘Levy’ bath. In large establishments a double bath is used, with 
a motor for working it placed between the two baths. It is considered 
an economical machine. The fact that the fume shaft is not always 
connected with the outer air tends to show that the amount of fume 
escaping into the workroom cannot be very great, as in that case the 
workers would insist on the extension of the shaft to the outer air. 
Moreover, it is observed that the fumes tend to keep down in the bath. 

Rocking baths, usually automatic, are now used mainly as finishing 
baths. The percentage of acid is weaker than in the other two, varying 
from 1 in 5 to1in 100. These baths are not protected by lids or hoods, 
and any fumes released are left to be removed by general ventilation, 
aided in some cases by fans. 

In one newspaper printing office the “intaglio ” process is used. The 
engraving is done on large copper cylinders, and the etching material 
is ferric chloride, so that no dangerous fumes are evolved. 

In Rome the etching baths are usually of tarred wood or earthen- 
ware. In some workshops the engraving is done by automatic 
machinery in closed baths. In Germany the use of automatic etching 
baths entirely covered in is spreading rapidly. The use of strong 
acids has been affected by technical improvements in photo-engraving, 
especially by the introduction of routing machines, which make deep 
etching unnecessary. 

In the Netherlands earthenware baths are employed. When used 
in the open air, they are fitted with a wooden lid and placed on a 
rocker. The worker places his hands on the tid and rocks the bath 
to and fro in order to equalise the action of the acid over the surface 
of the zinc plate. When used indoors, the earthenware bath is placed 
in a closed receptacle with natural or forced ventilation. The bath is 
rocked from outside this receptacle, or else the bath itself remains 
stationary and the acid solution is kept in motion by fhe rotation of 
a brush on the end of a wooden rod worked from outside. In some 
cases engraving is done in the workshops in closed baths with an 
aluminium rotary paddle to keep the nitric acid in motion. Ducts lead- 
ing to the open air are fitted, occasionally with an electric fan to draw 
off fumes. 

Formerly in Switzerland very strong acid solutions were used in 
engraving, giving rise to the notorious red fumes. In order to accelerate 
the engraving process, alcoho] or methyl alcohol were used and gave 
rise to most unpleasant fumes and odours. It is stated, however, that 
this has now been entirely given up. For very deep etching mechanical 
processes are now extensively used, as also in general block making. 
Rocking the baths by hand has been largely given up. Uncovered baths 
are only used for ferric chloride and weak acid solutions in most works, 
though a few backward establishments still use them for the stronger 
acids. At the present time, however, most establishments use the 
* Axel-Holstrém * machine for acids of 15° Baume and over. This is 
a closed earthenware bath, the larger types having shafts to carry off 
fumes into the open air. Many works have two or three of these 
machines : at least one, with a fume shaft, for etching with strong nitric 
acid, and two others, usually smaller ard without fume shafts, for 
weaker acid and ferric chloride. Both employers and workers prefer 
these machines for reasons both of technique and health. 
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The Jarger works have also a department for making electro blocks. 
Here wax is melted and cast, as well as lead or printing metal. Graphite 
is pounded, sifted, and powdered, and galvanic baths of the usual solu- 
tions are employed. 

It is pointed out that metal etching is not confined to photo-engrav- 
ing. A similar process is used in metal work, where copper and brass 
are “ pickled ” in very much stronger acids. 

Information is also given on photographic work, which is naturally 
part of photo-engraving, and is also carried on in photographic, photo- 
printing, lithographic, and other works. In these photographic works 
prints are made mainly by artificial light, for which electric arc lamps 
are used, usually with special carbons. Mercury vapour lamps have 
completely gone out of use. A variety of more or less poisonous 
chemicals are used in photography, notably potassium cyanide, though 
where possible this is being replaced by fixing salt (sodium thiosulphate). 
Various compounds of iodine are used, as well as salt solutions, 
especially chromium compounds. Occasionally weak hydrofluoric acid 
is used and still more rarely chloroform. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


The fact that in photo-engraving acid solutions, which give off fumes, 
are essential to the work emphasises the importance of general work- 
shop conditions, espeeny of ventilation. 

Dr. Legge reports that in Great Britain photo-engraving is generally 
carried on in the upper rooms of the building, often on the top floor, 
as a good light is needed for the work ; good natural ventilation is also 
thus secured. The need of ample ventilation by windows made to open, 
shafts to the outer air, or mechanical ventilation by fans is fully 
recognised. 

In Rome it was found that photo-engraving was carried on on the 
second, first, or ground floor, and in one case evén in the basement. 
The etching baths were generally, however, in the open air or in 
an open shed, which though providing ample ventilation is undesirable 
in cold weather. Of the 9 workshops employing 117 workers (*) visited, 
the general hygienic conditions of 7 were fairly good, one was 
unsatisfactory, and one very bad. Conditions in Germany are said 
t« be no worse in photo-engraving than in the other branches of the 
printing industry. It has already been noted that in the Netherlands 
baths rocked by hand are generally used in the open air. 

The report from Switzerland states that some of the photo-engrav- 
ing establishments were very old, one having been founded at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and another @ hundred years ago. 
The latter gave the impression that equipment and hygienic conditions 
had not kept pace with trade development. Where open baths were 
used they were generally placed in a well-ventilated room, if possible 
by the open window, or occasidnally undér a hood leading into the 
chimney. Ventilation is difficult in photographic works, especially 
in the dark réom, where all day-light must be excluded. Artificial 
ventilation by fans should be and fréquently js installed. One firm 
has a excel Rent system by which stale air and fumes Are drawn off 
immediately below the ceiling and frésh air entérs a litle abéve the 





(*) Includiig 5 Women afd one child. 
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floor. It is reported that, while conditions in some of the electrotype 
establishments were most satisfactory, in others they left much to 
be desired. 

It has already been noted in the description of processes that 
modern automatic etching baths are generally supplied with shafts 
or ducts to carry off fumes. Both the ‘ Levy * and ‘ Mark Smith ° baths 
in Great Britain are so fitted, although in the latter case often neither 
employers nor workers trouble to have the shaft carried outside. 


DANGERS TO HEALTH 


The chief danger in photo-engraving arises from fhe escape of 
fumes from the acid etching bath. The Medical Inspector of Labour 
in Rome states that small quantities of nitric and sulphuric acid 
fumes are frequently produced when open baths are used. These 
fumes are known to irritate the mucous membranes of the respiratory 
tract, but in the case under consideration the amount of fumes liber- 
ated is too small to set up any appreciable affection of the respiratory 
organs. 

Dr. Legge reported that in the Manchester district the photo-engrav- 
ers, whose average period of employment was 14 years, were usually 
of a sallow complexion, but no signs or symptoms of disease were 
noted. In some cases tightness of the chest or irritation of the 
throat with coughing was reported, especially when a large plate was 
etched. These symptoms appeared only to occur with the open rock- 
ing bath. Since the introduction of the ‘Levy’ and ‘Mark Smith’ 
baths conditions in the photo-engraving industry in Great Britain 
appear to have improved materially and few complaints are now 
received. 

It is possible, however, that, with a strong or impure acid giving 
off brown nitrous fumes in an open rocking bath with poor ventilation, 
conditions might be very different. Considerable stress was laid on 
the purity of the acid, and it was suggested that on the Continent 
conditions might be such that the acid or its impurities played a much 
larger part in causing ill-health than in Great Britain. In Dr. Legge's 
opinion sudden or fatal illness occurring where nitric acid acts on 
metal suggests the possibility of poisoning by arseniuretted hydrogen 
gas (toxic jaundice). From time to time complaints are made of the 
“dragon's blood”, the dust of which is liable to fly. As it is ofa 
resinous nature, however, no ill effects are to be expected from its use. 

Experiments were made in the Netherlands to throw light on the 
possible dangers arising from acid fumes. In the first place several 
samples of zinc such as is used for photo-engraving were tested for 
arsenic and lead in the chemical laboratory of the Labour Inspection 
Department, but the resulfs were negative. Starting with nitric acid 
of a density of 36° Baume (100 parts by weight containing 53 parts 
nitric acid), solutions of various strengths were made, the weaker 
at 2 per cent. for the preliminary and first etch, the stronger, from 
10 to 25 per cent., for deep etching. These stronger solutions, from 
-10 to 25 per cent. absolute strength, on being brought into contact 
_with zine give off a large quantity of nitric oxide vapours which on 
mixing with the air become nitric dioxide; these are the notorious 
~brown -fumes: When inhaled they penetrate into the pulmonary 
alveoli and combine with the vapour exhaled t form nitric or nitrous 
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acid. If this process becomes intensive serious affections of the pulmon- 
ary alveoli are set up, with the typical character of acute poisoning 
by nitrous fumes. 

The manager of one of the photo-engraving shops visited had had 
an attack of pneumonia six years previously, following on the inhalation 
of nitrous fumes produced by throwing sawdust on concentrated nitric 
acid which had escaped from a broken flask. Injury to the teeth by 
acid fumes was frequently noticed. One worker's teeth were crumbling 
and showed signs of incipient caries. 

The severity of respiratory affections observed in Italy led to 
consideration of the following factors: (1) the effect of using highly 
concentrated acid (in the Netherlands a 15 per cent. solution is generally 
used, but occasionally one of 25 per cent.) ; (2) the effect produced on 
the liberation of nitrous fumes by adding other substances ; (3) the 
possible effect of higher temperatures in Italy. Literature on the subject 
gave no information on the quantity of nitrous vapours liberated by 
nitric acid solutions of varying strengths, and experiments were there- 
fore conducted in consultation with the chemist and chemical adviser 
of the Department. Solutions of various strength were made with com- 
mercial nitric acid (86° Baume). The temperature of the laboratory 
during the experiment was 16°C., and the quantity of nitrous fumes was 
measured by absorption by calcium iodide. Smooth zine rods of the 
same kind were used throughout. The results are shown below. 


Percentage o Percentage of uantity of nitric 
purest a I 
5.0 9.4 80 
9.0 17.0 130 
10.0 18.9 140 
15.0 28.3 250 
18.0 34.0 800 
20.0 37.7 1300 
21.0. 40.0 1560 
23.4 441 . 2500(2) 
25.0 47.2 4000(*) 


(*) Approximate figures. 


These figures show that dilute nitric acid gives off only a small 
amount of nitric oxide, which is immediately transformed into nitric 
dioxide in the air. The amount increases in proportion to the strength 
of the acid up to 14 or 15 per cent., after which a great increase sud- 
denly occurs. The addition of other substances, e.g. hydrochloric acid, 
pyroligneous acid, ammonium nitrate, did not affect the quantity of 
nitric oxide, but the liberation of fumes was probably more rapid under 
these circumstances. 

The temperature outside the vessel appeared to have very little 
influence on the liberation of nitrous fumes. When a 9 per cent. 
acid solution was used, the temperature developed in the vessel was 
the same, :i.e. 35.5° C., with an outside temperature of 16° C. as with 
one of 30° C. ‘When a.16 per cent. acid solution was used the tempera- 
ture in the vessel similarly remained the same with outside tempera- 
tures of 16° and 80° C. . ; 
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Itis therefore suggested that the high mortality among Italian photo- 
engravers may be attributed t the adoption for deep etching of stronger 
acids than were formerly used or to inadequate ventilation. 

The Swiss report states that engraving processes involving the use 
of nitric acid are the most dangerous to the workers’ health. Nitrous 
fumes are released, and when hydrochloric acid is also used chloride 
is evolved. The red nitrous fumes set up by very strong acids have 
ceased to be a source of danger, as these strong solutions are now no 
longer used. Where they are still employed, however, as in ‘ pickling ’ 
copper and brass in metal works, they are found to be very dangerous 
to health. In the manufacture of electro blocks there is a certain 
amount of danger from graphite dust and from fumes and gases. 

In photography work with liquid chemicals gives rise to lesions of 
the skin and eczema of the fingers and hands. Where chloroform is 
employed, this presents an additional danger. One firm provides a 
litre of milk per day free to every worker using chloroform. One case 
of lead poisoning occurred with a retoucher who got into the habit 
of moistening his brush with his tongue. A case of death from potas- 
sium cyanide poisoning was due to drinking from a vessel containing 
this substance in mistake for an ordinary drinking vessel. The various 
iodine compounds used may be dangerous; in fact, one worker spoke 


‘to the inspector of “iodism ” in his occupation. However, he knew of 


no case having occurred, although he had been employed for many 
years, which suggested that his knowledge of it was confined to books. 

As an illustration of the possibility of danger from acid fumes in 
etching in other industries, an extract may be quoted from a report 
by Dr. E. L. Middleton on the etching of stainless steel blades in Great 
Britain. Dr. Middleton visited 7 factories in Sheffield and examined 
16 of the 60 or 70 workers employed. 

From the evidence examined, there appears to be a slight amount of 
injury from the process of etching ‘ stainless’ blades. This varies within 
wide limits, the degree apparently being directly proportional to the con- 
centration in the etching fluid of the products of reaction between strong 
hydrochloride and nitric acids. The character of ‘ stainless’ metal varies 
with the different makes. 

The symptoms fall into two groups, referable to the respiratory and 
alimentary systems respectively, while intermediately ‘ headache’ was 
held to be equivocal and indeterminate. In one group gastric symptoms 
show a preponderance, owing to the greatest frequency of nausea as a 
symptom. This was generally referred to as ‘a sickly feeling’ by the 

workers, and was observed with considerable uniformity to occur after a 
large batch of blades had been done, and soon after the midday meal had 
been partaken of. In one-third of the cases it resulted in vomiting as a 
rare event. In no case could a history of fainting or collapse be obtained, 
and no abstention from work appeared to have occurred. The respiratory 
symptoms were mild in every case, and amounted to cough in only two. 
There was no history of serious bronchitis, persistent cough, or dyspnoea 
in any case. 


CASES OF DISEASE 


It proved difficult to obtain precise information on mortality and 
morbidity among photo-engravers, as separate statistics are rarely 
kept for this class of workers. The German Union of Lithographers 
and Allied Workers, however, gave the number of deaths of photo- 
engravers among its members for the three years 1919 to 1921. This 
Union, which pays sickness, infirmity, and death benefit, enrolls 98 
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per cent. of all the photo-engravers in Germany. The number of deaths 
by age and cause was as follows : 


Age group Number of deaths 


18 to 25 14 
26 to 35 12 
36 to 45 14 
46 to 60 18 
Over 60 5 


Total 63 


The average age at death for the years 1919 to 1921 was 39) years. 


Cause of death Number of deaths 


Diseases of the 
lungs 
heart 
peripheral nervous system 
throat | 
central nervous systein (cerebral) 
stomach, intestines, and kidneys 
Miscellaneous diseases 
Suicide and accident 


ro 


Total 63 


The average duration of illness was roughly 25 weeks. 

According to a statement made by the Berlin Sickness Insurance 
Fund for Lithographers on 4 August 1922, 76 photo-engravers among 
their members had been incapacitated for work through illness in that 
year. The various cases of illness were as follows : 


Disease Number of cases 


Influenza, colds 20 
Diseases of the respiratory system 12 
Rheumatic affections 

Nervous diseases 

Other internal diseases 

Diseases of the eye 

Diseases of external organs and accidents 


Dr. Leymann also sent official figures of deaths among photo- 
engravers for the whole of Germany from 1906 to 1921. The two 
following tables give these figures, grouped by age and cause of 
death. 


Age group Number of deaths 


18 to 20 
21 to 30 
31 to 40 
41 to 50 
51 to 
Over 


(*) Including 48 apprentices. 
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- . The: average approximate age at death was in 1906-1910 343 years ; 
in 1911-1915 37 ; in 1916-1920 39 ; and:in 1921 39}. 


Number of deaths 
Cause of death Workers Apprentices Total 


Disease of the 
lungs 
heart 
peripheral nervous system 
throat 
central nervous system 
stomach, intestines and kidneys 
Miscellaneous diseases 
Suicide and accidents 
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The average period of illness was 13! weeks in 1906-1910; 17% 
weeks in 1911-1915 ; 20! weeks in 1916-1920; and 294 weeks in 1921. 

In Switzerland, while several cases of serious or even fatal illness 
have been reported as resulting from the use of very strong acids 
in ‘ pickling * copper and brass, not a single such case has been report- 
ed in photo-engraving. A very few cases of accident or disease, such 
as those already noted, have been reported in photographic establish- 
ments. . 

In Great Britain the secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Litho- 
graphic Artists, Designers, and Engravers states that no severe illness 
directly attributable to acid fumes has come to his knowledge. He 
adds, however, that, “generally speaking, our experience is that all 
.the members of this Society are particularly liable to complaints of 
i the respiratory organs, and probably the line etcher would be more 
ie susceptible than workers in other branches”. He gives figures of the 
f number of deaths among members of the Society during the years 
i 1919, 1920, and 1921. Those due to wounds received in the war were 
in 1919 12; in 1920 8; and in 1921 1. 


















Deaths from respiratory 






Hg 
Year Total deaths p> 
i 1919 42 9 









1920 25 5 
; 1921 27 15 






It is thus shown that a high proportion of deaths in the Society are 
due to respiratory disease, but neither employers nor workers in Great 
Britain were able to confirm the complaint of serious illness made by 
iH _the photo-engravers of Rome. 

i . Professor Loriga states that the investigation conducted in Rome 
Ul does not provide grounds for inferring that there is any specific liability 
i to disease among photo-engravers. The report from the Netherlands 
States that complaints of the effects of nitrous fumes have been very 
rare in recent years. 












PROTECTIVE MEASURES 







In none of the countries for which information was obtained did 
MW there appear to be any special legislation to protect photo-engravers 
against the dangers of their trade. Many photo-engraving establish- 
ments in Germany, however, come under the general legislation for 
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the printing industry. In Italy local authorities may order the taking 
of special preventive measures under the local public health regulations. 
In all the countries, however, the factory inspectors supervise the 
general conditions of work and indicate steps which should be taken 
to avoid special dangers. 

Stress is particularly laid on the need for adequate ventilation in 
the wofkshop, whether natural or artificial. Cleanliness both of the 
worker and of the workshop and good lighting are also mentioned 
as necessary. Acid baths, especially those in- which strong solutions 
are used, should be closed in and provided with ventilating apparatus 
to carry fumes off to the outer air. The German inspectors recommend 
that the resinous powders with which the plates are dusted should 
be kept in special rooms. It was found in the Netherlands that the 
workers were frequently ignorant of the dangerous nature of nitrous 
fumes and of the methods of rendering acid harmless if it were spilled. 
Printed pamphlets on nitrous fumes were therefore distributed. Special 
attention is paid to the storage of acids; they are kept in wicker- 
covered glass jars stored ¢ither out of doors or in cellars. It is pointed 
out that it is undesirable to keep them in rooms with a wooden floor, 
as in case of breakage nitrous fumes may be set up by the contact of 
the acid with the wood and wicker. 

In Germany the efforts of the factory inspectors to secure safe 
and hygienic conditions of work are reinforced by the works councils 
and by general co-operation between employers, technical experts, and 
workers. The printing industry in Great Britain is perhaps more 
active than any other in that country in looking sfter the health of 
its workers. The Caxton Convalescent Home has been established by 
the industry itself for the reception of sick workers ; it is not intended 
for the treatment of acute disease nor of tuberculosis. Of 240 men 


admitted to the Home in 1920 7 were process workers, and a Process 
Engravers’ Ward has recently been endowed. 








INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Safety Precautions in the Use of Manufactured 
Abrasive Wheels 


HE use of manufactured abrasive wheels has spread considerably 
for some years in a very large number of industries, and the 
field for their employment is steadily growing. In view of the 

fact that grave dangers are attached to their use attempts to prevent 
the accidents to which they may give rise are in all countries be- 
coming increasingly important. It may therefore be of interest to 
make a comparative survey of protective measures adopted in dif- 
ferent industrial states (*). 

An abrasive wheel is constituted by mixing an abrasive with some 
bonding material. Abrasives may be divided into two groups ; (1) those 
with an aluminous base; (2) those with a silicon carbide base. The 
first group includes both natural substances, such as emery and 
corundum, and substances obtained by fusing aluminous ore in electric 
furnaces. The substances in the second group, and carborundum in 
particular, are similarly manufactured, but by fusing together coke 
and sand. 

Abrasive wheels may be classified according to the process of 
bonding adopted as follows: 

(a) Vitrified wheels (bonded by a ceramic process). The bonding 
material is powdered clay and the mixture is vitrified by means of 
baking ; these are the wheels most in use. 

(b) Silicate wheels. The bonding material is mixed with silicate of 
soda; slight baking produces chemical action consolidating the 
mixture. 

(c) Wheels bonded with resin, shellac, or vulcanite (wheels of 
organic substances). These wheels are usually more or less elastic. 

(d) Wheels bonded by means of various kinds of cement. 





() Sources : 

ASSOCIATION DES INDUSTRIELS DE FRANCE CONTRE LES ACCIDENTS DU TRAVAIL : 
Instructions concernant les précautions a prendre dans VUemploi des 
meules en grés et des meules artificielles. Tenth edition. Paris, Office of 
the Association. 1921. 64 pp. 

Great Briram, Home Orrice : The Use of Abrasive Wheels. Safety Pamphlet 
No. 7. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1922. 36 pp. 1s. 

AMERICAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS COMMITTEE : Safety Code for the Use, Care, 
and Protection of Abrasive Wheels. New York, 1922. 27 pp. (Also published 
in Sicurezza e Vigiene nell’ industria, Vol. X, Nos. 3 sqq. Milan). 

TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE Company: Grinding Wheels. Hartford, Conn., 
Travelers’ Insurance Co. 1912 and 1916. 34 pp. 

George M. Price: The Modern Factory. New York, Wiley. 

G. ScHLESINGER : Unfallverhitungstechnik. Berlin, Heymanns. 

VERBAND DER DEUTSCHEN BERUFSGENOSSENSCHAFTEN : Normal-Unfallverhaitungs- 
vorschrifiten fir gleichartige Gefahren in gewerblichen Betrieben. Berlin, 
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Jahresberichte der Abteilung far Unfallverhatung, 1920, 1991. Lucerne, 
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The Risk of Bursting 





The principal danger in the use of grinding wheels lies in the risk 
of bursting. When this takes place the flying pieces are projected 
with very great velocity and may inflict serious injury. Bursting may 
be the result of (1) a crack or flaw in the position of the ee 
cracks may be caused by unequal pressure or by the expansion 0 
the spindle if there is not sufficient clearance between the latter and the 
bush of the wheel; (2) excessive speed in running; (3) defective 
mounting ; (4) wedging of the work between the rest and the wheel ; 
(5) the impact of a heavy article ; (6) excessive pressure of the work 
upon the side of the wheel; (7) heating, due to excessive pressure of 
the work against the wheel. 











Precaulions suggested 










All the sources consulted are agreed that the following precau- 
tions should be taken with a view to eliminating these causes of 
accidents. 









Examination and Storing of Wheels 


Every wheel must be carefully examined and sounded with a 
hammer on receipt ; in spite of all the precautions of the manufacturer 
they always run the risk of damage in transport. After such pre- 
liminary examination it is essential to store the wheels systematic- 
ally in order to avoid any accidental blow that might cause a slight 
crack before the wheel is used. 











Running Speeds 


French manufacturers give a figure of 60 to 120 kilograms per 
square centimetre as the maximum tensile strength of the material 
of the wheel. In certain experiments made in England samples of 
wheels broke under tensile stresses of 1,200 to 2,000 pounds per square 
inch. These figures are considerably higher than the tensions usually 
set up under actual working conditions by centrifugal force. A new 
wheel in good condition would therefore offer satisfactory conditions 
as to safety with the speeds generally used as long as its resisting 
strength is not very markedly reduced by the rough work to which 
it is subjected, by the risk of blows, or by alterations in weight. 

The study of the bursts of wheels reveals curious anomalies. 
Cases have been recorded of the bursting of wheels at a peripheral 
speed of about 2,000 feet per minute, whilst other wheels have sus- 
tained with impunity the test of a speed of 9,500 feet per minute. 
In practice it is therefore essential to allow a very wide margin for 
safety and to keep within the limits indicated above. These maxima 
should not be exceeded. Moreover, it should be recalled that it is only 
possible to give indications of a general kind in view of the extreme 
variety in the manufacture and use of abrasive wheels. 

The French Association of Manufacturers against Industrial Acci- 
dents (L’Association des‘ Industriels de France contre les accidents du 
travail) recommends a maximum speed of 25 to 26 metres per second 
on an average. For silicate wheels this figure is reduced to 18 metres 
per second, subject to other indications by the manufacturers. 

For ordinary use, especially rough grinding, British and United 
States experts give a speed of 4,500 to 5,500 feet per minute as the 
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maximum, as much from the point of view of safety as of efficiency and 
economy. The figure is reduced to 4,000 feet per minute for special 
shape wheels, such as cups and cylinders, as also for all wheels 
running wet. On the other hand, in precision work it is considered 
that a speed of 6,000 feet per minute may be allowed for periphery 
wheels and 5,500 feet per minute for cups and cylinders, in view of 
the fact that the job is entrusted to skilled workers, that the work is 
fixed by mechanical means, and, finally, that the amount of stock 
removed is small. 

In Germany an average of 15 metres per second is allowed for 
silicate wheels and 25 metres per second for vitrified wheels, a 
maximum of 35 metres per second being permitted for precision 
grinding. 

The accident prevention service of the Swiss National Accident 
Insurance Fund (Caisse nationale suisse d’assurances en cas d'acci- 
dent) allows 25 metres per second for ordinary wheels and 30 metres 
per second for precision grinding. Several Swiss manufacturers 
recently put forward a demand for an authorisation to increase these 
speeds, but this was refused by the National Fund. The latter pointed 
out that experience had proved that the prescribed speeds corresponded 
to the most favourable conditions of work; that is to say, the 
maximum amount of slock was removed from the work for a given 
wear of the wheel. There was yet another reason against increasing 
the speeds. Since the acceleration of the momentum of the fragments 
varied directly with the square of their velocity, it would be very 
difficult to make the protective guards (see below) sufficiently strong 
to support the impact of the fragments when a wheel burst. 

In the United States a fairly considerable use is made of very 
thin wheels, which may be as thin as 4 of an inch, for cutting off 
bars or tubes; the maximum speed considered safe is 8,000 feet per 
minute. These wheels are usually elastic and of very small diameter. 

As a rule, the manufacturer of the wheel tests it at a speed slightly 
above the normal speed and supplies information with the wheel as 
to the tested speed, the recommended working speed, and the number 
of revolutions corresponding to the latter and to the diameter of the 
wheel. These tests are, however, not very reliable from the safety 
point of view. 

Experience shows that in many workshops the persons concerned, 
the workers and foremen, have only a very vague idea of the peri- 
pheral speeds of the wheels they employ, and that the exact meaning 
of the term escapes them. They are only concerned with the number 
of revolutions without taking into account the diameters of the wheels. 
Moreover, it is essential to make it clear to them that doubling the 
speed of the wheel does not double the stress on the wheel, buf 
increases it fourfold. In each workshop a notice should therefore be 
prominently posted stating the normal working speeds corresponding 
to the different diameters of the wheels used. It would be still better 
if each machine were provided with a plate stating the maximum 
diameter of the wheel it can receive, or with some mechanical device 
to prevent the mounting of too large a wheel. Constant supervision 
is necessary to secure that the diameters of the pulleys employed do 
not allow the speeds fixed to be exceeded. As the wheel wears down 
its diameter is reduced, and very often use is made of benches with 
pulleys of different sizes so as to allow a wheel still to be run at the 
same peripheral speed in spite of wearing down. Unfortunately this 
system involves the obvious risk of allowing new wheels to be run too 
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rapidly. For this reason mechanical devices have been constructed 
making it impossible to mount a wheel of more than a certain dia- 
meter on the spindie of a double-pulley bench when the belt is trans- 
ferred to the smaller pulley. ; 


Mounting 


To prevent vibration the stands of grinding machines should be rigid 
and should be mounted on substantia! foundations. The mounting of 
heavy wheels on light stands is a source of danger and does not 
allow of satisfactory work. The boxes of bearings must be of suffi- 
cient dimensions and the latter must be kept well lubricated in order 

















to prevent heating or rapid wear. They mast be carefully protected 
against dust. The spindles on which the wheels are mounted should 
be strong enough to prevent springing arising out of the pressure of 
the work, and their diameter should therefore be proportioned to that 
of the wheel. The fit of the wheel on the spindle is of great import- 
ance. If insufficient clearance is allowed the wheel cannot expand 
without running the risk of fracture; if too much, it will not be 
correctly centred. The recommended clearance is about 0.005 inches. 
Before being used the wheels should be tested from the point of view 
of balance and true running. 

The wheel should always be fixed on the spindle by means of 
flanges (Fig. 1). The diameter of the flanges should be at least half 
that of the wheel and may be as much as two-thirds. They should 
preferably be made of mild steel, and it is essential that they should 
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be recessed on the inner side so that the bearing surface may be as 
large as possible. Owing to the wearing down of the wheel it is 
necessary to have a series of flanges of different sizes for each size of 
wheel. The inside flange should be firmly keyed on the spindle to 
which it should be permanently fixed. Between the flanges and the 
wheel a washer of some compressible material, such as millboard, 
leather or rubber, etc. should be interposed with a view to distributing 
a the pressure evenly. Care should be taken not to screw up the 
nut too tight for fear of cracking the wheel. If the two sides of the 
wheel are not quite parallel distortion of the arbor may be prevented 
by the use of a nut with a spherical cup fitting on to a corresponding 
boss on the flange. 

The use of tapered wheels is necessary whenever the nature of the 
work makes it impossible to employ a protective guard, as, for instance, 
in grinding long flat springs. If there is a burst the fragments fixed 
between the flanges cannot be projected and only those outside the area 
of the flanges are dangerous. The latter must, however, have exactly 
the same taper as the wheel and their diameter should be equal 
to two-thirds of that of the wheel (Fig. 2). In a general way the same 

. principles may be applied to the mounting of special wheels, as for 
instance, cut or ring wheels (?), Once the wheel has been mounted 
on a machine it should be tested by running it for at least five 
minutes with no person in its proximity. 

It is clear from the above account that the work of mounting 
abrasive wheels requires great skill. Wherever possible it should be 
entrusted to the same skilled person, who has full knowledge of all 

the precautions to be taken. 



































Care in the Use of Wheels 


As regards the use of the wheels, all accidental contact with heavy 
jobs, which is suspended by lifting tackle when being ground, should 
be avoided. In order to prevent grinding on the side of a wheel 
not intended for this purpose, certain firms provide special protective 

apparatus. 

When working it is necessary to observe that the rest on which 

the work is fixed is always kept as close as possible to the wheel in 

order to prevent jamming, which is one of the most frequent causes 

of accidents. The distance should be not more than one-eighth of 
an inch. 

As a rule, wheels may be run in water, but prolonged immersion 
of an idle wheel may lead to bursting on restarting, owing to absorp- 

tion of water rendering the wheel unbalanced. 

The mounting of a wheel on the arbor of a machine other than 
a grinding machine should be formally prohibited, as is done by the 
Swiss regulations. 















Protective Guards 









Whatever precautions may be adopted in connection with the 
mounting and maintenance of a manufactured wheel, there can be 
no certainty that the wheel will not burst. In Switzerland no less 
than 42 bursts causing accidents were recorded in 1920 alone. Although 
certain of these accidents were obviously due to excessive running 











(?) Full details are given in the works listed in Note (). 
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speed, others took place under normal conditions, both as regards 
speed and mounting. One of the 42 accidents was fatal and three 
others resulted in permanent Uisablement; in all four cases either 
there was no guard on the wheel or else the guard was too weak. 
Where sufficiently strong guards had been used, on the other hand, 
the effects of the accidents were much less serious. It is therefore 
clearly indispensable, whenever the nature of the work permits, to 
surround the wheels with a guard intended to catch the fragments 
projected when there is a burst. Nevertheless, the Swiss Insurance 





Fund allows the use of wheels without guards up to a speed of 12.5 
metres a second. Practice has shown that if a wheel bursts when 
running at this speed, the momentum of the fragments is not suffi- 
cient to be dangerous. 

The guards should be solidly constructed and carefully mounted 
on the foundation of the machines. A good guard should have a 
certain resilience so as to absorb the momentum of the fragments, 
and for this purpose guards are often made to give to a certain extent. 
The guard must be capable of adjustment as the wheel is worn 
down. It should cover as much of the wheel as possible and should 
allow of easy changing. Some guards cover both the sides and the 
rim of the wheel, others only surround the latter ; when the diameter 
of a wheel is over 8 inches provision for intercepting fragments at 
the sides is necessary. 

There are,a great many types of guards. Those most in use are: 
(a) cast steel guards ; (b) protective bands of metal strongly reinforced 
and often corrugated, in order to allow of adjustment and of giving to 
the impact of blows (Fig. 3) ; (c) guards constructed of strips of metal 
and angles bolted or rivetted together (Fig. 4). 
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The exposed section of the wheel varies according to the work 
to be done from 60 to 180 degrees. It must be kept as small as 
possible, and the portion above the horizontal axis of the wheel should 
not exceed 60 degrees. 

The material used for the construction of the guards is of great 
importance. Cast iron should not be employed owing to its lack of 
elasticity and its brittleness. It may, however, be allowed in precision 
grinding, but only for wheels of less than a specified diameter. The 
United States codes authorise its use in ordinary machinery, in which 























case they prescribe a considerable degree of thickness. As a rule, mild 
steel, cast steel, or malleable cast iron is used. Some manufacturers 
employ articulated guards, e.g. of steel links, covering the wheel by 
means of special supports. 

Wheels used for internal grinding are obviously protected by the 
work itself during the actual operation. Occasionally such wheels 
burst when running free after the wheel is withdrawn from the work. 
Removable shields have been devised to prevent this, such shields 
automatically covering the wheel as soon as it is withdrawn from the 
work. 
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Dangers other than Bursts 


Accidents are frequently caused by the workers’ fingers being 
trapped between the rest and the wheel. This danger may be much 
minimised by frequent dressing of the wheels in order to keep them 
true. Unless such dressing is carried out with suitable tools, it may 
itself be a source of danger. This question of dressing has been 
incorporated by German industrial organisations in their regulations 
as to grinding wheels. 

As with all other machinery, obviously dangerous parts of a 
grinding machine should without exception be effectively covered. 
Special attention should be paid to the spindle end and nut, and the 
transmission belt. If the machines are run directly by an electric 
motor certain risks are avoided. There is, however, a case on record 
of the burst of a wheel on a portable grinder driven by a compound- 
wound motor owing to the fusing of the shunt winding. The motor 
became series-wound and a greatly increased speed resulted under “no 
load ” condition. 

The eyes of workers employed at abrasive wheels are especially 
exposed to injury. Apart from the danger of bursts, they constantly 
risk being injured by particles in the dust arising from grinding. This 
dust is also a very serious danger from the point of view of health, 
and severe regulations are in force everywhere for its removal. Use 
is made for this purpose of exhaust ventilators drawing the dust into 
a hood surrounding the wheel. Frequently the guard against explosion 
is combined with the ventilator. However useful this precaution may 
be as regards health, it is nevertheless essential that every worker 
should wear suitable goggles when employed at a grinding wheel. 


Rigid rules for this purpose should be enforced in every workshop. 
Sometimes this precaution is strengthened by the use of glass 
screens. 


EXISTING AND PROPOSED REGULATIONS 


The above account summarises the available information on the 
results of expert research in different countries. It appears that the 
subject has everywhere been studied in considerable detail. 

On the other hand, there is in general a lack of definite and 
rigorous regulations for the use of abrasive wheels. In France there 
is nothing but the general provisions of the Labour Code on dangerous 
machinery (Book II, Sections 66 and 66a) and of the Decree of 10 July 
1913 on the safety of workers. Only the last two paragraphs of 
Clause 12 of the Decree deal specifically with abrasive wheels. They 
run as follows : 

All high speed abrasive wheels must be so mounted or fitted with a 
protective hood that in case of bursting fragments of the mounting or of the 
hood shall be prevented from flying out. 

A conspicuous notice fixed near flywheels, abrasive wheels, or other heavy 
machinery rotating at high speed, shall state the maximum permissible 
number of revolutions per minute. 


In Great Britain Section 10 (1) (c) and (d) of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1901, specifies that all dangerous parts of machinery must 
be securely fenced; this covers abrasive wheels. The Act also 
contains regulations for the protection against dust of workers with 
abrasive wheels. 
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In Germany the law obliges industrial accident insurance associa- 
tions (Berufsgenossenschajten) to issue regulations for the prevention 
of accidents (Unfallverhiitungsvorschriften) and to see that they are 
carried out. The clauses of these regulations relating to abrasive 
wheels are as follows : 

§ 11. Abrasive wheels made of emery, carborundum, and other similar 
substances must slide easily along the arbor. They may only be fixed to the 
arbor by flanges and screws attached to the arbor itself. Compression washers 
of cardboard, leather, or similar substances must be fixed between the flanges 
and the wheel. 

§ 12. Where the nature of the work permits, the emery wheel must be 
fitted with strong protective hoods or adjustable guards. These hoods or 
guards must be of considerable tensile strength ; cast iron must not be used 
for the purpose. If they are not fitted, tapered wheels must be used. 

§ 13. The workers must be provided with suitable tools for truing wheels 
which have worn out of balance. Cutting the wheels is prohibited. 

§ 14. The following peripheral speeds must not be exceeded : 


(a) For wheels with mineral bonding : 15 metres per second. 

(b) For vitrified wheels and wheels with organic bonding, when the work 
is held in position by hand (hand grinding wheels): 25 metres per second. 

(c) For vitrified wheels and wheels with organic binding, when the work 
is mechanically held in position (mechanical grinding wheels) : 35 metres per 
second. 

If it can be proved that experiments have been made at higher speeds 
than the above, and if the safety fittings are especially strong, these speeds 
may be exceeded. In such conditions a maximum speed of 50 metres per 
second is allowed for abrasive wheels on which the work is mechanically held 
in position. 

Abrasive wheels on which the employer has not placed a notice stating 
the substance of which the wheel is made and the maximum speed of rotation 
may not be worked at a higher peripheral speed than 15 metres per second. 


In the United States the Safety Code of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee is still only tentative, but in its final form it 
promises to be the most complete scheme of safety measures for 
abrasive wheels in existence. The present draft of the Code is con- 
siderably more detailed than the other regulations noted here. In 
particular it lays down the following rules : 

All abrasive wheels must be provided with protective hoods, 
flanges, bands, or chucks. No wheel of greater diameter or thickness 
than is specified in an annexed table may be mounted on a given 
spindle. The ends of the spindle must be so threaded that the nuts 
on both ends will tend to tighten as the spindle revolves. The length 
of the spindle must be such that the whole length of the nut can 
bear on the thread. 

Hoods must be mounted so as to maintain proper alignment with 
wheels. The angular exposure of the grinding wheel periphery shall 
not exceed certain fixed limits, differing according to the nature of 
the work to be done. Hoods must be constructed so that they can 
be adjusted to the decreasing diameter of the wheel and so that 
it is not necessary to take them down when changing wheels. They 
must enclose the spindle end, nut, and flange projections, if any. 
They must conform to certain stated specifications, and provision must 
be made for connection with an exhaust system. Work rests must 
be rigid in construction. 

Wheels must be run with flanges, which shall be of steel if conical 
and over 10 inches in diameter, and may be of cast iron in other 
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cases. Flanges must be of the same diameter, correct in balance, 
recessed on the side next to the wheel, and of sizes specified in an 
annexed table. 

Grinding wheels must fit freely on the spindles. Washers of com- 
pressible material must be fitted between the wheel and its flanges. 
Mounting and speed adjustment must be in the control of competent 
persons. 

After a breakage the hood must be carefully inspected. All new 
wheels must be run at full operating speed for at least a minute 
before applying work. Wheels worn out of balance must be trued by 
a competent man. 


In addition to the rules, which are mandatory, the Code contains 
much good advice and numerous recommendations, especially on 
speeds. 


This summary of the existing regulations indicates the difficulty 
of drafting rules to cover all the cases that may occur. In spite of 
the ground work provided by existing legislation and safety codes, 
there is still a wide field open to safety specialists in connection with 
abrasive wheels and much work has still to be done in amending, 
adapting, and completing the safety measures imposed or recommended 
by law and experience. 
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Notes on Workers Education 







INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Workers’ Education held in Brussels in August 1922 (1) was 

one instructing the Belgian Central Committee for Workers’ 
Education to discuss with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions of Amsterdam the possibility of setting up a permanent inter- 
national office for workers’ education. In February 1923 it was 
announced that a Department for Labour Education had been estab- 
lished as a section of the secretariat of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

During the sessions of the conference of the two Socialist Inter- 
nationals held at Hamburg from 21 to 25 May a meeting of represent- 
atives of workers’ educational organisations in Belgium, Germany, 
Great Britain, and other countries was held. The secretary of the 
Labour Education Department of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions informed the meeting that he had requested the workers’ 
educational organisations of the various countries to furnish him with 
reports on their work. He also stated that the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions was considering the creation of an education fund. 

The meeting discussed a proposal to start an _ international 
periodical on education, but decided that it was not yet advisable to 
do so. It was agreed that all national organisations for workers’ 
education would send regularly, both to the Amsterdam office and 
to the various national secretaries for education, their periodicals, 
reports, and programmes of classes and lectures. The Amsterdam 
office will thus be able to make a complete collection of information 
on workers’ education in all countries. The national secretaries when 
they receive this information will make use of it either by publishing 
regular notes on the workers’ education movement in other countries 
or by translating in full for the use of their colleagues documents of 
particular importance. The International Federation of Trade Unions 
is also to be requested to publish notes on workers’ education in 
its journal. On the basis of the experience so gained it will be possible 
to decide whether it is desirable to issue an international periodical 
on workers’ education. 

The question of co-operation with other organisations concerned 
with workers’ education was discussed. It was decided that the main 
efforts of the Labour Education Department at Amsterdam should be 
directed to maintaining relations with national organisations, but 
communications and enquiries from smaller labour or Socialist 
organisations for workers’ education would be received and answered. 


| monG the resolutions adopted by the International Conference on 

































(1) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, pp. 814-815. 
The full report of the proceedings of this conference will eventually be 
published by the International Federation of Trade Unions, Amsterdam. 
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A provisional committee was set up to assist the educational 
-secretary at Amsterdam, comprising representatives of Belgium, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Switzerland. The chief object of this com- 
mittee will be to draft a scheme for an international federation of 
workers’ educational organisations and to convene a conference to 
discuss this scheme. 


THE PEOPLE's COLLEGE OF REUSS 


The People’s College of Reuss (?) is an interesting example of an 
organised attempt to provide education for adult workers throughout the 
territory of one of the smaller German States. After the German 
Revolution, when the two principalities of Reuss were succeeded by the 
single democratic state of Reuss, part of the Crown property of the 
former principalities was set aside as the Reuss People’s College 
Foundation (Stiftung Volkshochschule Reuss). This poperty consists of 
the old castle of Tinz, the royal residence in Gera, and certain other 
estates. The castle was used for a resident people's college (°), the 
residence in Gera as a free public library, while the revenues of the other 
estates are used to defray working expenses. 

The founders of the college point out that most of the German people's 
colleges are quite unlike those of Scandinavia in imitation of which they 
were originally founded. They offer instruction in a great variety of 
subjects, are non-resident, and are so anxious to be politically neutral 
that their teaching becomes colourless and fails to hold the interest of 
the average worker. The object of the Reuss People’s College is 
definitely stated to be “to work towards the introduction of a Socialist 
order of society”. Although its object has thus a definite political colour, 
it seeks to achieve its object by impartial education and the exclusion of 
all political disputes. 

The resident people’s college in Tinz Castle gives courses of about 
seven months for men and women from the age of 18 upwards. It was 
opened in March 1920, since when it has given two courses for men and 
one for women ; a second course for women is to begin in August of this 
year. The course includes economic history, economic theory, sociology, 
the history of the labour movement, problems of the organisation of the 
proletariat, socialisation, constitutional law and labour law, public 
administration, industrial management, geography, history, literature, 
and art. No previous training, except an elementary school education, 
is required of the students, who also do the domestic work and gardening 
of the college. Instruction is mainly given by means of discussion 
classes. - Excursions are arranged to industrial establishments and 
museums in Leipzig, Weimar, and other towns nearer the college. The 
students also attend dramatic and operatic performances and symphony 
concerts which are organised in Gera. 

The first two courses for men and women réspectively were attended 
by 45 students ; the second men’s course by 50. The majority of the 
students are between 18 and 25 years of age. Half or less than half of 
them come from Reuss or Thuringia and the remainder from many 
different parts of Germany. They are mainly sent by the Social 
Democratic .Party, the General Federation of German Trade Unions 
(Allgemeiner deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund) and the Federation of 





(?) Information supplied by the authorities of the College. 
(*) See International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, p. 641. 
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Unions of Salaried Employees (Aja-bund). The management of the 
college is vested in a joint committee representing the public author- 
ities and labour organisations. 

The free public library is also a branch of the People’s College. On 
its foundation it took over seven existing libraries in Gera, most of which 
were small and ineffective. Among others the libraries of the Social 
Democratic Party and the local trade unions were taken over. The 
library is gradually being built up, section by section, as funds are 
available. Between October 1920, when it was first opened, and June 
1921, 24,776 loans of books were made and the reading rooms were used 
by over 3,000 people. 

According to the original scheme of the People’s College local commit- 
tees representing labour and the public authorities were to be set up in 
the chief towns and larger rural districts of Reuss. These committees 
have organised a great variety of educational activities, especially in 
Gera, the capital city. Single lectures and courses are given on political 
and economic subjects, science, art, and literature. The audiences range 
from 300 in the larger towns to 25 in the rural districts. A large number 
of discussion classes on an equally wide range of subjects are held, and 
the membership occasionally rises to more than 100. Popular 
performances of plays and operas by classical and modern authors and 
composers are given in Gera. These attract very large audiences and 
the standard of the performances is high. Symphony concerts are also 
given during the winter. The People’s College also provides educational] 
facilities for children, one of the most important features of which is the 
performance of the traditional puppet plays. 

The preliminary organisation of the People’s College gave rise to a 
certain amount of friction between the different sections of the com- 
munity, but this has to a very large extent been overcome, and the work 
of the College appears to be increasing in scope and efficiency. 





























TRAINING OF LABOUR LEADERS IN THE UNITED STATES 





In 1921, as a result of a conference of labour leaders and education- 
alists, Brookwood College was founded at Katonah, New York (*). The 
college was intended to be not a propaganda institution but a means of 
training working men and women as organisers and speakers in the 
labour and agricultural movements, and as economists, statisticians and 
educationalists ; it definitely does not wish to “ educate them out of their 
class”. The students, nearly all of whom are industrial workers, are 
generally sent by the labour organisations of which they are members, 
which frequently provide schoolarships to cover the cost of tuition 
and maintenance. About one-third of the students are women. In the 
first year the college enrolled 22 students. 

The college, which is residential, offers a two years’ course with the 
possibility of a third year for advanced specialised work. In the first 
year the curriculum includes “how to study” (the aims and methods 
of Brookwood, etc.) ; English ; the history of civilisation ; psychology ; 
and social problems, the last-named being approached through the study 
of particular industries with which the students are best acquainted. 
In the second year the subjects studied are social theory (a continuation 
of the first year course on social problems) ; the theory and structure 
of government; history of the American labour movement ; labour 
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(*) Information supplied by the authorities of Brookwood College. 
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movements in other countries; and problems and tactics of labour 
organisation. In addition, specialised courses are arranged for those 
proposing to take up journalism, workers’ education, or organising 
work. The class in journalism, for example, issues a Brookwood paper. 
All the students take part in the domestic and agricultural work of the 
college. 

The college is almost entirely self-governing. The teaching staff and 
students at their first meeting formed themselves into a body known as 
the Brookwood Co-operators, which is entirely responsible for the 
management of the college. The land and buildings of the college are 
actually owned by a group of sympathisers known as the Brookwood 
Associates, who lease it at a nominal rent to the Co-operators. The 
internal affairs of the college are managed by the teaching staff and 
students meeting in separate groups and by the college community 
meeting as a whole, which appoints an executive board, representing 
both faculty and students, to carry on the details of management. There 
is a Labour Co-operating Committee of ten men and women in the labour 
movement who are interested in the aims of Brookwood. The purpose 
of the Committee is to keep the college in close touch with the labour 
movement. A sub-committee visits the college from time to time and 
is allowed to speak and vote in meetings of the community. An Edu- 
cational Advisory Committee of four has been set up to assist in the 
solution of educational problems as they arise. 


The National Women's Trade Union League of America has since 1913 
organised a school in Chicago to train women \workers in the labour 
movement.(5). The League grants a certain number of scholarships to 
cover the cost of tuition, maintenance, and travelling to Chicago. The 
course, which lasts six months, includes the study of industrial history 
and labour problems, English, current events, book-keeping and office 
method, public speaking and parliamentary practice, physical culture, 
and the trade union agreement. The students attend lectures at the 
University of Chicago and other colleges and also do a considerable 
amount of field work, attending trade union meetings, sessions of the 
courts, etc. The college is only able to accommodate five students at 
a time for the full six months’ course, but also offers short intensive 
courses of four or six weeks for women already active in the labour 
movement. Subjects in these short courses vary according to the 
students’ needs, but those most generally studied are English, for 
purposes of public speaking, the position of women in the labour 
movement, and office work and correspondence. 


MERCHANT SuHiPs’ LIBRARIES 


Attention has been directed in many countries to the disadvantages 
under which merchant seamen suffer in regard to educational facilities. 
The seaman is entirely cut off from lectures, classes, and even from 
correspondence tuition, such as are available for workers on shore. He 
is rarely in port for long at a time and may change his ship, so that it is 
almost impossible for agencies on shore to keep in touch with him for 
educational pyrposes. 

In 1919 a Commission on the Education of Merchant Seamen was set 





(°) Information supplied by the authorities of the school. 
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up under the auspices of the World Association for Adult Education (*). 
The Commission decided that the creation of ships’ libraries was the 
best form of education for seamen which could immediately be 
undertaken. With the co-operation of the Central Library for Students, 
an experimental library was installed on a long-distance liner and placed 
in charge of the master’s clerk as librarian. The books were lent free 
of charge. The first experiment was most successful, the crew 
borrowing books on a great variety of subjects. Since then libraries 
have been placed on a large number of other liners, the owners of which 
have co-operated heartily in the scheme. The Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees and the British Chamber of Shipping have made grants to the 
Commission for the purchase of books and general organisation. As a 
rule, a certain nucleus of books is placed on each boat with a number of 
others which may be exchanged at the end of each voyage. The crews 
are encouraged to ask for special books for their own library, and 
advice on reading and a certain amount of correspondence tuition are 
offered to individual seamen. It is hoped that the scheme may be 
extended to other countries, notably the Netherlands, Sweden, Japan, 
and the United States. 

Ships’ libraries have been organised in Norway since 1910 by the 
Committee for State Travelling Libraries. This Committee comprises 
representatives of the government, shipowners, seamen, the Sailors’ 
Mission, and library experts. Cases of books may be borrowed free of 
charge from the office of the Committee at Christiania, from shipping 
inspectors in other Norwegian ports and from the Norwegian consulates 
in the more important foreign ports. Under certain conditions books 
can also be exchanged direct from ship to ship. During 1920 the Com- 
mittee issued 140 cases of books, each containing from 20 to 
30 volumes: 

In Sweden the Seamen’s Union has for some time been considering 
the possibility of assisting the education of their members afloat. In 
1920 two labour members of the Second Chamber of the Riksdag re- 
quested the government to investigate the possibility of installing state- 
supported libraries on board Swedish vessels. A Committee of the 
Board of Education was appointed to carry out this investigation and 
issued its report at the end of last year. It has recommended that a 
committee should be set up comprising representatives of the govern- 
ment, of organisations of shipowners, officers, and seamen, of the 
Swedish Church Seamen's Welfare Society, of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, and of the People’s Educational Association of Western 
Sweden. The work should start in Gothenburg, but should be extended 
to the other large seaports of Sweden. It has been suggested that 
stations of the Swedish missionary societies abroad might assist in the 
exchange of libraries. It is expected that the government proposal for 
state grants in aid of ships’ libraries will be laid before the next session 


of the Riksdag (’). 





(®) WorLp AssociaTION FOR ADULT EpvucaTion: Bulletins IV, VIII, and XII. 


London. 
(7) Svenska Dagbladet, 9 Feb. 1923. Ny Tid, 21 Dec. 1922. Stockholm. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Conciliation in Agriculture 


HE increasing tendency to rely upon conciliation machinery in 
determining or in interpreting the labour contract in%agriculture 
cannot be overlooked by the student of agricultural working 

conditions. Recent years have seen — more particularly in Europe — 
a gradual evolution of the relations between rural employers and those 
employed on the land ; alike they have been more or less dissatisfied 
with the old-fashioned methods of individual bargaining. Responsible 
and fairly representative associations of farmers and of workers have 
come into being in many countries and the collective agreement in 
agriculture is the natural outcome of such organisation. 

When working conditions are laid down in an agreement which 
is to be applied throughout a country, a province, or any wide area 
it becomes obvious that machinery must be devised to safeguard the 
observance of such a contract, and that it is needful for some body 
to be trusted with the elucidation of points which may be variously 
construed locally by the parties concerned. In most countries in which 
agriculturists are to any extent organised they are seeking to adapt 
their systems of conciliation or arbitration designed primarily for 
the settlement of definite labour disputes to the interpretation and 
carrying out of collective agreements. In agriculture, as in industry, 
the true value of conciliation is now seen to be in large measure pre- 
ventive rather than remedial, and it is recognised that when it works 
in close contact with the collective agreement grounds of dispute tend 
to be foreseen and eliminated and the probabilities of ultimate conflict 
sensibly diminished. 

Each country, in introducing conciliation machinery for agriculture, 
has had to bear in mind the special characteristics, cusfoms, and 
difficulties of its own home land, and this makes for divergence in 
procedure. In many of the countries, conciliation in agriculture is 
grafted on to industrial labour legislation already existing, and this 
again rules out anything like strict uniformity in the machinery set 
up by different governments. Most of the schemes under review, how- 
ever, take as a common basis that the initial appeal for enforcement 
of good working conditions shall be to some form of joint committee 
or council upon which workers and employers shall have equal re- 
presentation. Such conciliation aims at the establishment of faith 
between the contracting parties and materially widens the field of 
questions which may be discussed before they develop into grievances. 

The joint commissions or boards are usually invested with consider- 
able powers and frequently the decisions of these bodies are legally 
binding. When cases arise upon which local committees are unable 
to agree, or where their award fails to be accepted, the usual 
procedure is for the parties concerned in the dispute to appeal to a 
central arbitration committee or board, or to a permanent or specially 
constituted Arbitration Court. Germany is an exception, however, and 
has hitherto relied mainly on a Board of Adjustment to give the final 
award, while in Esthonia the Minister of Labour adjudicates if the 
decision of the General Joint Commission is resisted. 
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The field of joint conciliation boards is bounded only by the terms 
of the collective agreements to which they are related and the labour 
conditions with which these agreements deal. The simplest form of 
collective agreement involves the discussion of a diversity of ques- 
tions : the housing of the agricultural worker from the point of view 
of comfort and hygiene, compensatory rent allowance in lieu of free 
housing, the exact adjustments to be made in cash wages when 
remuneration in kind is received (food, fuel, use of land at rent 
scarcely more than nominal and the value of the employers’ help, if 
any, in working such land), commonly find a place in these contracts. 
It is obvious that the joint study of questions such as these paves 
the way to a mutual understanding of vital economic and social 
problems which demand the attention of all those who in one way 
or other are engaged in agriculture. A survey of the last few years 
will suffice to show the growth of a disposition to admit conciliation 
as a means of organising agricultural working conditions ; for it was 
during and immediately after the war that the system was tested 
and developed in a number of countries. 


ENGLAND 


The Agricultural Wages Board 


The history of conciliation committees in English agriculture is 
indissolubly bound up with the establishment of the Agricultural 
Wages Board ; this was set up under Part 2 of the Corn Production 
Act of 1917, and the first schedule of the Act settled its constitution. 
Of the thirty-nine persons composing the Board sixteen were employers’ 
and sixteen workers’ representatives, half of each group elected by 
their respective organisations and half nominated by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, which, in addition, nominated seven “appointed 
members” as impartial agricultural experts, and appointed the 
Chairman. 

The statutory powers and duties of the Central Wages Board 
under the Act were as follows: it was required to fix minimum 
rates for time-work (1) for workmen employed in agriculture and was 
empowered to fix minimum rates for piece-work if this should seem 
expedient. As a general principle the Act laid down that the Board 
should secure for an able-bodied man a wage “adequate to promote 
efficiency ” and to enable him “to maintain himself and his family 
in accordance with such a standard of comfort as may be reasonable 
in relation to the nature of his occupation ”. 

During the administration of the Board the minimum rate was 
adjusted in accordance with the cost of living (?). 





() The Board was precluded from fixing a wage less than 25 shillings a 
week for an ordinary day’s work of an able-bodied man, but the minimum 
rate at the figure laid down by the Act was never fixed by the Board. 

(2) The original rate fixed in May 1918 was 30 shillings for ordinary 
workers in twenty-seven of the grouped counties, and higher for the twenty-six 
remaining counties, reaching 36 shillings in Cheshire. Between the scales 
fixed by the first award in May 1918 and the last in September 1921 there 
were dix changes in the general rate. It rose to 46 shillings, and for some 
counties to 48 shillings, in March 1921, and the last award in August 1921 
was for 42 shillings. 

The hours upon which this minimum wage was paid were 48 in winter 
and 54 in summer, summer being defined as from the first Monday. in 
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Each time that the minimum rate was varied the order was published 
a month before it came into force, and during that time any objections 
raised to the rate were considered by the Board. The Central Board 
was empowered to delegate to district wages committees any of their 
powers under the Act “other than their power to fix minimum rates 
of wages” and took advantage of this power to decentralise as far as 
possible. Its decisions were largely founded on the reports of the 
district committees, upon whom the Act laid the duty of recommend- 
ing minimum rates of wages applicable to their area to the Central 
Board. The extent of the area covered by each committee, with the 
amount of agricultural land included and the number of farmers and 
workers upon it, was taken into account in fixing the membership of 
the district bodies; on these principles committees ranged from a 
minimum of 16 to a maximum of 31 members. 

Under the Corn Production Act any person who employed workmen 
in agriculture at less than the minimum rates fixed by the Board was 
liable to a fine not exceeding £20 on summary conviction ; for refusal 
to produce necessary documents or to give information a term of 
imprisonment up to three months could be inflicted. The Board's 
inspectors had power to inspect wage sheets and to take copies of 
them. Legal proceedings for the recovery of arrears of wages were 
taken when the Board itself did not succeed in obtaining payment of 
the arrears. 

In 1920 (23 December) the Agriculture Act was passed, and in this 
was embodied Part 2 of. the Corn Production Act, which was so to 
speak the Charter of the Agricultural Wages Board. In the following 
year (19 August 1921) the Agriculture Act was repealed, abolishing 
with the Wages Board the legal minimum wage in agriculture. 


Voluntary Conciliation Committees 


The Repeal Act, which came into force in October 1921, made 
provision for the continuance of conciliation machinery on a voluntary 
basis ; under Section 4 the district wages committees of the Agricultural 
Wages Board became interim conciliation committees which might 
hold office for two years, pending the formation of permanent joint 
committees. The two years do not expire until August 1923, but by 
the early autumn of 1922 almost all the conciliation committees had 
adopted some form of permanent constitution. 

It was laid down in the Act that local conciliation committees should 
be composed of representatives of employers of farm labour — either 
as owners or occupiers — and representatives of agricultural workers, 
but the number of persons who may serve on such a committee is not 
limited. Voluntary local committees to the number of sixty-three 
were formed to replace the thirty-nine district committees of the Wages 
Board, local feeling generally being in favour of smaller areas than 
those covered by the district organisation set up by the Board. 

The Committees are competent to conclude agreements on wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment, and, when a rate of wages 
has been agreed and the agreement has been registered with the 





March to the last Sunday in October. Special weekiy minimum rates for 
men in charge of stock, normally working longer hours than the ordinary 
labourer, were fixed by the Board in 24 areas ; the remaining areas preferring 
& general rate with payment for overtime. 
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Ministry of Agriculture, all farm workers in the area affected have 
the right to this rate unless the committee issues a certificate of 
exemption applying to a particular worker. Wages are recoverable, 
by individual action in a civil court, only when an agreement has 
been submitted to the Ministry for confirmation ; without this registra- 
tion the settlement made by the committee is not enforceable by law. 
There has been great reluctance to register decisions ; only five out 
of sixty-one voluntary committees sought confirmation in the first year 
they were at work. 

Although it would seem to be generally held that wages would 
‘have dropped more suddenly in the first few weeks after the extinction 
of the Wages Board had there been no organised voluntary conciliation, 
it must be conceded that agreement on a wage rate and conditions 
acceptable to farmers and workers has become more and not less 
difficult during the last year and a half; the number of agreements 
concluded by conciliation committees has persistently declined, until at 
the time of going to press (°) it is recorded by the Ministry of Agriculture 
that only seventeen are in force. The Agricultural Tribunal of Investi- 
gation (*), appointed by the Prime Minister on 29 December 1922, issued 
an interim report (5) in March of this year: the establishment of 
“about six District Wages Boards” for England and Wales with 
full executive powers in their own areas is one of their recommenda- 
tions. The Government has not adopted this proposal but will shortly 
introduce legislation “to make compulsory the registration of agree- 
ments arrived at by conciliation committees ” (°). 


ITALY, FRANCE, AND BELGIUM 


Generally speaking the feature common to the systems of concilia- 
tion and arbitration in Italy, France, and Belgium is the grafting of 
conciliation and arbitration procedure on the existing system of 
jurisprudence in those countries. In Italy and France the magistrates 
are made the presidents of specially constituted boards consisting of 
representatives of the workers and agricultural employers. The 
probiviral courts (Conseils de prud’hommes) in France and Belgium 
also play an important part in the settlement of disputes affecting the 
terms of the agricultural workers’ contract, while the extension to 
agriculture of these courts (collegi di probiviri) is being demanded in 
Italy. 


During the last seven years Italy has built up a considerable 
agricultural legislation, and, as in England, ‘it was as a wartime 
measure that joint committee machinery was first used in dealing 
with labour conditions in agriculture. 

On 8 August 1915, farm leases then due to expire were extended 
for a period of one year by Decree, and it was enacted that any 
difficulty arising in regard to this extension was to be submitted to 
a communal arbitration board set up for the purpose, the magistrate 
for the district—as ex-officio chairman — selecting two local agri- 





(3) June. 

(*) Composed of three economists and an agricultural assessor. 

(®) Cmd. 1842. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 6d. net. 

(*) Statement of Minister of Agriculture in House of Commons, 20 April 
1923. Parliamentary Debates. Vol. 162, No. 42, Col. 2449. London. 
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cultural experts to arbitrate with him: one from among the 
employers, the other to be a farm labourer or a small holder irre- 
spective of whether the rent of the holding be paid in cash or in the 
produce of the land. 

A second measure shortly followed (80 May 1916), enlarging the 
field of this board, which became a body responsible for the area 
covered by each judicia] district (commissione mandamentale), while 
the number of its expert arbitrators was increased to four. The 
presiding magistrate retained the right to nominate these arbitrators 
but it was laid down that in designating the two employers 
and two workers he must be “ guided by the advice of their respective 
leading associations”. The precise duties of the mandamentali were 
further defined by Articles 12 and 13 of the Decree of 2 November 1916. 
In connection with individual farm leases (contratti agrari), differences 
arising as to use of catile, agricultural machinery, or payment and 
control of workers in charge of either (7) were to be submitted to the 
district board for settlement. The board was further directed to offer 
mediation in disputes as to the interpretation or application of the 
provisions of collective agreements or in collective disputes, either on 
request of one of the parties concerned or that of the Prefect of the 
province (8). : 

Should conciliation be effected the record of the agreement brought 
about by the Board constitutes a legal contract which can be enforced. 
The legal powers of the mandamentali were defined in two amending 
Decrees (6 May 1917 and 7 April 1921). No appeal could be entered 
against the Board’s awards except for misuse of its powers or incom- 
petence. In such a case the appeal would be carried to the civil 
courts. A special board of conciliation, set up in each district by a 
Decree of 30 June 1918, was entrusted with very similar powers to 
settle disputes in connection with agricultural renting agreements, thus 
duplicating some of the work of the mandameniali. 

It was not until nearly a year after the war that conciliation com- 
mittees were formed. The Royal Decree of 14 September 1919 brought 
them into being for each province. They differ from the boards of 
arbitration in having for their chairman the president of the provincial 
agricultural board instead of a magistrate, but in common with the 
district boards they are composed of two employers’ and two workers’ 
representatives. They can intervene in any collective difficulties and 
disputes which have to do with agricultural labour in the same 
circumstances as those which empower the mandamentali to mediate : 
request of one of the disputants or of the Prefect ; their award applies 
also in the same way : i. e. it has contractual force only if agreement 
is reached. Should the conciliation committee fail to bring about 
agreement it must, notwithstanding, record both the grounds of dispute 
and its judgment upon them, but it is in its advisory capacity alone 
that it can indicate a solution (*). 





(7) Constant disputes (locally called “the machine controversy ”) as to the 
method of owning, hiring, and working threshing machines, have been 
common in Italy since 1909; the disputes originated in Romagna, but spread 
to other regions, making it necessary to pass special legislation. 

(*) The Decree includes precise directions as to the number of repres- 
entatives who may represent the parties to a collective dispute before the 
board ; these are limited to five at the maximum on each side. 

(*) The Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare published in 1921, as 
supplement No. 36 to the Ministry’s Official Bulletin of Labour and Social 
40 
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The co-existence of bodies which had in some respects conflicting 
jurisdiction led to fresh legislation. A legislative Decree was passed (19 
ovember 1921) transferring the duties and powers of all the existing 
arbitration boards to a single board charged with the settlement of 
all individual disputes, whether they were concerned with smallholders 
or with farm hands earning cash wages. 

The present Italian Government has recently abolished this Arbitra- 
tion Board and any individual disputes must now be submitted to 
the civil courts. 

The conciliation committees, which deal exclusively with collective 
labour disputes or interpret the provisions of collective agreements in 
their application to different classes of labour, are still in being 
throughout Italy, but the Government proposes to discontinue them 
in the near future, leaving the civil courts to deal with all such 
questions as are now within the jurisdiction of the committees (?°). 

All organisations, however, the Fascist “corporations ” (11) as well 
as the older bodies, have made strong representations to the Prime 
Minister that a special court is needed. In the country generally the 
extension to agriculture of the Collegio di Probiviri is keenly desired. 
This body is the Italian form of the probiviral court; as in France 
and Belgium, it is an elected council composed of equal numbers 
of employers and workmen, legally empowered to deal with matters 
relating to contracts of service in industry. These courts were first set 
up in industrial centres at the close of the nineteenth century and are 
divided into two sections — arbitration and conciliation. They are 
under the supervision of the Minister of Justice, and an appeal against 
their decisions must be carried to the civil courts. 

A draft Decree concerning the authority to replace the conciliation 
committees is now under discussion and will shortly be considered by 
the Cabinet. 


France has long had legislation recognising conciliation and arbitra- 
tion for collective labour disputes. In addition to the probiviral 
courts, which were instituted more than a century ago to provide 
particular industries with a rapid method of dealing with internal 
disputes, committees to deal with differences between employers 
and workers were authorised by the Act of 27 December 1892, 
but the disputants were not compelled to seek a settlement by 
this means. The Act facilitates conciliation by outlining procedure for 
the setting up of conciliation and arbitration committees of a purely 
temporary nature to deal with each specific case, under the auspices 
of a magistrate. During the war, under special regulations 
(Decree of 17 January 1917), permanent joint committees with an equal 





Welfare, a complete record of all the collective (agricultural) agreements con- 
cluded in 1920 by the National Federation of Landworkers. 

This publication includes tables setting out the principal contents of these 
collective agreements classified according to province and the recognised con- 
ciliation authority for each district is given. I Concordati collettivi di lavoro 
stipulati dalla Federazione Nazionale dei lavoratori della terra. Rome, 
Tipografia delle cartiere centrale. 

(2°) Special bodies set up under a regulation of 2 February 1921 to deal 
with labour disputes in the rice fields of Pavia and Novara are still recognised, 
as also in the provinces liberated by the Peace Treaty with Austria. 

(1) Corporazioni — the name given by the Fascist party to the labour 
organisations they have set up. 
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membership of employers and workers were set up by the Minister 
of Munitions and were empowered to consider and compulsorily to 
settle labour disputes ('%). 

There is no French legislation dealing directly with conciliation in 
agriculture, but the collective agreement Act of 25 March 1919, by 
enacting that “it shall be lawful to provide in a collective agreement 
that the parties shall refer to arbitrators designated or to be 
designated in a prescribed manner the decision of all or some 
of the disputes which may arise in relation to the execution of 
the agreements (1%) ”, has enabled those who draft collective agree- 
ments in agriculture to secure that points in dispute shall be submitted 
for settiement to a special joint committee. The procedure of the 1892 
Act — recourse to the magistrate and the intervention of the Prefect 
or Sub-Prefect—is therefore found side by side with arbitration 
by a specially constituted joint committee in any analysis of differences 
composed by mediation or arbitration in the agricultural] industry. It 
is still comparatively rare, however, for joint committees to handle 
agricultural disputes, since collective agreements cover but a small 
proportion of the farm labour employed in France; after the agricul- 
tural strikes of 1920 conciliation machinery was used to some extent, 
but chiefly in the provinces which had been affected by the disputes (**). 


Conciliation Boards for labour disputes generally have existed in 
Belgium since the Conseils de Prud’hommes first met in Ghent in 
1810 and an Act to establish Conciliation Boards as such dates from 
1842 ; this was followed by an Act in 1886 for the settlement of collective 
labour disputes which recognised the joint representation of employers 
and workers. This legislation has not to any real extent influenced 
the fixing of agricultural working conditions but it has encouraged 
workers to submit to the official labour exchanges (Bourses de Tra- 
vail) any collective dispute with their employers, and this tends to 
promote recourse to conciliation in those few provinces of Belgium 
where collective agreements in agriculture may be found. 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Germany has up to the present time dealt with the settlement of 
labour disputes generally on the basis of adjustment (Schlichtung), and 
in the provisional Decree of 23 November 1918, which recognises 
collective agreements and joint committees in relation to them, the 
idea of compulsory arbitration finds no place. The workers’ organisa- 
tions in Germany have very strongly opposed compulsory arbitration, 
and hitherto, for this reason, there has been very little progress with 
the 1921 Bill of the Federal Government, which seeks to bring a Con- 
ciliation Code into force. Meanwhile the provisional Agricultural 
Labour Act of 24 January 1919 provides for the settlement of certain 
agricultural labour disputes by the Conciliation or Adjustment Boards, 





(12) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. III, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1921. 
pp. 166-178: Conciliation and Arbitration in Collective Labour Disputes in 
France. 

(18) INTERNATIONAL Labour OrFice : Legislative Series, 1919, Fr. 1. Part V (31 x). 

(#4) Cf. Analyse des Conventions collectives de Travail en Agriculture, in 
La Main d’euvre agricole, Feb. 1921 and Mar. 1922. Paris. 
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and all provisions of the Civil Code respecting contracts of service are 
applied to agriculture by this Act(?*). It lays down, however, that 
proceedings before the ordinary courts shall not be excluded by the 
Conciliation Board procedure, but proceedings may be stayed at the 
request of one of the parties until the Board has given its award. 
The regular courts are alone empowered to give judgment in matters 
of law (?*), and in this respect the decision of an adjustment com- 
mittee must be confirmed by a legal tribunal before it can be enforced. 
Adjustment committees were mainly designed for disputes arising out 
of collective agreements, and it follows that such agreements usually 
contain a clause indicating the body to which debatable questions 
should be submitted. Joint representation of employers and workers 
is the basic idea of al] such committees and boards, and those estab- 
lished under the Order of 23 December 1918 consist of two permanent 
representatives of employers and workers respectively, and a non- 
permanent representative for each group, this representative being 
nominated by the chairman if he is neither an employer or worker. 
Should the chairman be member of the employer or labour group the 
non-permanent member of the board must be elected from the ranks 
of the organisations affected. When employers and workers in agri- 
culture, as in industry, have established special committees by agree- 
ment, the number of members on each side and the way in which they 
are chosen may vary but the principle of the joint representation 
remains the same. 


Poland, by the Act of 1 August 1919, amended 11 March 1921, 
established a compulsory system of district joint committees for con- 
ciliation and arbitration in agriculture in Congress Poland. These 
Committees are concerned solely with disputes which may arise in 
carrying out collective agreements and do not fix working conditions, 
although they may be consulted with regard to the drafting of a 
district collective agreement and may make suggestions in their 
advisory capacity. The Inspector of Labour may, however, call upon 
the committee to exercise compulsory powers in settling a dispute 
arising out of collective agreements already existing ; disputes of this 
nature cannot be submitted to the ordinary courts, which are em- 
powered only to annul a decision of the committee if it constitutes a 
definite breach of the law. 

The extension of the system of collective agreements and of the 
conciliation machinery involved in their application both Congress 
Poland and the territory formerly Prussian (!7), and this led to the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations being called into conference 
with the officials of the Ministries of Labour and Social Welfare, 
Agriculture, and Justice in December 1920. 

The spread of agricultural strikes in the country made immediate 
action necessary and a Special Arbitration Board with power to fix 
wages and working conditions of agricultural labour for the year 1921- 
1922 was set up. The Ministries of Labour and Social Welfare, Agri- 





(35) Legislative Series, 1919, Ger. 3. 

(**) For a survey of conciliation legislation cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, pp. 51-65 : Methods of Adjustment of Labour Disputes 
in Germany. 

(7) The joint committee system of conciliation was extended to territory 
formerly Austrian by an Act of 14 February 1922. 
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culture, and Justice each provided a delegate to the Board and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations were represented. 

By a new Decree (24 March 1923), which remains in force until 
31 March 1924, the Polish Government has renewed the mandate of 
this Special] Arbitration Board. It can be called together at any time 
by the Minister of Labour to deal with a labour dispute in agriculture 
which conciliation has failed to settle. The chairman will be nomin- 
ated by the Minister, and, in addition to selected officers of the three 
Ministries of Labour, Agriculture, and Justice, the employers’ and 
workers’ organisation of the locality concerned in the dispute will 
each have at least three representatives. The award is compulsory 
and has force for one year. 


Each of the provinces of Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, Slovakia) has joint committees devoted to agricultural ques- 
tions. These tribunals were set up in accordance with provincial 
orders and regulations which were issued as a result of the adoption 
in 1919 of collective agreements (?*) in agriculture. Since 1921 collect- 
ive agreements must be registered with the State Labour Department. 

In disputes of small importance the employers and workers each 
elect a representative ; the chairman is nominated by the elected 
representatives and this committee decides the point at issue. Should 
the committee fail to agree the chairmanship devolves upon the mayor 
of the commune. In questions of greater importance the parties refer 
the matter to a joint board, whose decision is final. If either party 
refuses to submit to the decision penalties are awarded by a civil 
court. If the joint board is unable to come to a decision on a matter 
of principle this may be submitted to the Arbitration Court of the pro- 
vince. This is composed of three representatives of employers and 
workers respectively and its decisions admit of no appeal. 


In Eastern Europe we have the Agricultural] Workers’ Act of 
Esthonia of 1 November 1921 (7%). Under this Act minimum wage 
rates, daily hours of work, and standards of output for the next 
economic year are fixed annually by a joint commission. The de- 
scription of the agricultural worker is wide in the Act, and includes 
all wage-earning persons engaged in agriculture or in the subsidiary 
agricultural industries, excepting only large-scale farming managers. 
The district joint commissions not only draft proposals for agricultural 
conditions, but also have to study proposals for the protection of the 
worker. Workers and employers resident in the district elect respect- 
ively half the members of the joint commission, and elect a chairman 
from their body. There is, in addition, a general joint commission, 
which is required to co-ordinate throughout the country the minimum 
wage rates, the standard working day, hours of work, and standards 
of output, and which has also to submit proposals for the improve- 
ment of the workers’ conditions. The members of the joint commis- 
sion are elected from among the members of the district commissions ; 
one employer and one worker representative from each. Intervention 





(8) The Department of Agriculture for the province fixes the main lines 
of collective agreements every year, and these include remuneration in kind 
and labour conditions generally, also methods of resolving disputes, and 
questions concerning the enforcement of collective agreements. Cash wages 
and other questions are settled in the text of the agreements. 

(}*) Legislative Series, 1921 (Part II), Esth. 1. 
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in the case of agricultural labour disputes is reserved for the author- 
ities responsible for local welfare, who may refer the dispute to the 


Ministry of Labour. 


SCANDINAVIA AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Conciliation machinery in Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and the 
Netherlands has a certain similarity, and in all these countries the 
system adopted applies in its entirety to agriculture as well as te 
industry. 

Sweden passed general Acts dated 28 May 1920 (?°) establishing : 
(a) conciliation in trade disputes, (b) a Central Arbitration Board for 
certain trade disputes, and (c) special arbitrators in trade disputes. 
All three Acts came into force on 1 July 1920, and provided a complete 
legislative basis for the establishment of conciliation and arbitration 
in all branches of labour throughout the country. Although a series 
of strikes on a large scale in industry and also in agriculture in 1919 
undoubtedly were the immediate cause of the legislation under review, 
its scope extends beyond the narrow limits of providing a means of 
settling labour disputes. Power was taken under the Conciliation Act 
for the appointment of conciliators (22) who should be officially res- 
ponsible for certain districts (27). In defiming the conciliators’ duties, 
which include following labour conditions and assisting in the settle- 
ment of labour disputes, the Act provides that “on request” they 
shall also “assist employers and workers to conclude agreements 
likely to establish good relations between them”, and states that the 
purpose of this assistance is “to prevent strikes and lock-outs ” (?°). 

In any labour dispute within the district assigned to a conciliator 
he must in the first instance personally visit the place or locality of 
its origin, while he should not neglect mediation which might serve to 
stop a strike, reduce its importance, or restrict the area affected. 
When he is in possession of “adequate information” with regard to 
the dispute he should call upon the parties to it to “meet together 
before the conciliator at a stated time and place”, and they are “ bound 
fo respond to the conciliator's summons”. The offers or proposals 
of the disputants themselves are to be taken as the basis of discussion 
in the negotiations, and the part of the conciliator is to urge acceptance 
of adjustments and concessions which appear to him to be reasonable. 
If agreement cannot be secured he must seek to induce the parties to 
refer the dispute either to a legally constituted board or court of 
arbitration for labour, or else he may urge them to empower “one 
or more persons, whose award they pledge themselves to observe, 
to arbitrate. The conciliator is not permitted to act as arbitrator 
but he may tender his services in regard to the selection of an 
arbitrator and may put him in possession of the facts of the case to 
be judged. 





(2°) Legislative Series, 1920, Sweden 6-8. 

(22) This number was subsequently fixed at seven. 

(22) Conciliators with special expert knowledge of an industry may be 
called upon to act in a district other ‘than ‘their own, and the latitude allowed 
in this respect has been found useful in agricultural questions, the conciliators 
of purely agricultural districts being invited to act in farm disputes arising 
in other parts of the country. 

(?*) Section 1 (2). 
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The Central Arbitration Board established under the second Act 
mentioned above is set up to decide questions of interpretation and 
application of collective agreements, but it can act only if the parties 
to the agreement voluntarily refer these questions to the Board. If a 
dispute is involved the Board cannot arbitrate upon it if any part of 
the case has already been submitted to a civil court ; except for this 
limitation the Central Board’s awards have the same force as judicial 
decisions. It is left to the Board's discretion whether it shal] publish 
an explanatory record of its award. 

The Board consists of seven members: three of the number are 
impartial persons (i.e. independent of the employers’ or workers’ 
interests), appointed by the Crown for a term of two years, and one 
must be a legal expert. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman are selected 
by the Crown from the independent members. The Councils of the 
Swedish Employers’ Association and the Swedish Federation of Trade 
Unions each nominate two members who hold office for one year. 
The organisations also name substitutes for their respective represent- 
atives. 

The National Agreement in Agriculture (a collective agreement 
concluded by the Central Federation of Swedish Employers in Agri- 
culture and the Swedish Farm Workers’ Union), which covers general 
conditions in the industry, has force from 1922 to 1925. Following the 
practice established in the earlier agricultural agreement of 1919, the 
text of that of 1922 includes a definition of the successive steps to be 
taken if any questions as to its interpretation or dispute as to its 
application should arise (?*). The first step is negotiation between 
the parties themselves ; should no agreement be secured in this way 
the question will be referred to the provincial and district organisations 
concerned, and unless the point is settled within a month it is put 
before the main organisations for decision. Again, when one month 
has elapsed, if the Federation and Union cannot agree they must refer 
the question to the Central Arbitration Court. It may be noted thet 
these provisions, which are recognised as having binding force through- 
out the agricultural industry of Sweden, neither accept nor exclude 
the good offices of the state conciliator in the initial negotiations, and 
as a matter of fact his mediation is often admitted. A number of 
cases of conciliation are directly dealt with by specially appointed 
conciliators or joint committees ; this makes it impossible to estimate 
accurately the number of differences composed or questions success- 
fully solved by conciliation machinery from the state conciliator’s 
report, since his official returns exclude negotiations in which he 
had no part. ° 
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The Danish General] Conciliation Act (21 December 1921) (?*) provides 
for a system of conciliation which covers agriculture ; this Act came 
into force on 1 January 1922, and will remain in operation until 
1 January 1926. Any proposals for re-enactment or amendment should 
be submitted by the Minister of the Interior not later than the beginning 
of the 1925-1926 session of the Rigsdag. 

Three conciliators are appointed for the whole kingdom and form 
a board, electing one of their members as chairman. All employers’ 
and workers’ organisations are required to send to the board copies 
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(24) Local agricultural agreements are based upon the National Agreement 
and their provisions as to settlement of differences are similar. 
(25) Legislative Series, 1921, Den. 2. 
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of collective agreements concluded by their organisations. As in 
Sweden the conciliator has a right to demand precise information 
regarding the actua] labour conditions which have given rise to a col- 
lective dispute, and, equally, he is empowered to call upon the parties 
concerned to open negotiations. But in addition to these powers he may 
submit a draft settlement which he has previously discussed with 
two representatives of the employers and two of the workers involved. 
Should either party be a member of an organisation which is affiliated 
to a central federation the conciliator is further required to discuss 
his draft with a representative of the federation. If the award of the 
Conciliation Board does not give satisfaction to the persons concerned 
in a dispute appeal may be made to the Permanent Arbitration Court, 
which includes representatives of employers and workers. 


An Industria] Court was set up in Norway (?*) under the Indusirial 
Disputes Act of 6 August 1915. The scope of the Act is wide: all 
workers in receipt of remuneration are included if they work for 
private employers, and also those employed by the state or by com- 
munal authorities if they are subject to fourteen days’ notice. The 
final settlement of any labour dispute rests with the Industrial Court ; 
its President must be qualified as a Judge of the Supreme Court and 
four other members sit with him. These persons are selected from 
panels of employers and workers who are willing to act as conciliators 
and have been nominated to this end as representatives of their 
organisations (27). If no nomination has been made by the organis- 
ations within a fixed time limit the Government selects represent- 
atives of employers and workers. 

The machinery for conciliation includes a permanent chief con- 
ciliator and six district conciliators, also permanent. These officials 
have much the same duties as those of Sweden and Denmark when 
a dispute first arises. But in Norway the conciliation boards are 
rather differently constituted ; they consist of one state conciliator 
while the employers’ and workers’ organisations are each represented 
by two delegates selected from panels drawn up in the same way as 
those instituted for the Industrial Court. 

On 14 March 1923 the Storting declined to renew the provisional 
Act of 27 March 1922, which established compulsory arbitration in all 


labour disputes for one year. 


The Netherlands has recently introduced legislation which lays 
down conciliation procedure in labour disputes ; the Act “for promot- 
ing the peaceful settlement” and prevention of such disputes was 
passed on 3 May 1923. It is of general application to all labour 
differences which may lead to a strike or lock-out affecting fifty work- 
ers and upwards. Government conciliators are appointed to definite 
districts, and on the request of employers and workers they may 
assist in an advisory capacity in drawing up labour agreements ; each 
conciliator is provided with a staff working under his orders. The 
duty of reporting a labour dispute to the conciliator devolves on the 
mayor if intervention has not already been requested by the 





(2*) Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 1915, Vol. X (English 


edition), pp. 308-323. 
(27) An employers’ association which includes not less than 100 members 


and employs at least 10,000 workers and a trade union having not less than 
10,000 members may nominate two representatives. 
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employers or workers concerned or by their respective organisations ; 
the conciliator can summon the parties to appear before him and 
may then suggest that they submit the question to a conciliation board 
or to arbitration. The government conciliator may appoint 4 con- 
ciliation board on which he may act as chairman if the disputants 7 
desire it, or it may have an independent chairman. Two or more ; 
members complete the board, which must appoint a secretary; it e 
should, however, be noted that the composition of the body must be 
regulated in agreement with the parties concerned. If an adjustment 
is effected it is recorded in writing and signed by all the members 
of the board. If either of the parties to the cispute refuse to accept 
the settlement it is within the power of the board to publish its 
award, the minority having the right to signify its dissent in the 
published report. 

If it becomes necessary to refer a dispute to arbitration, the govern- 
ment conciliator agreeing that the difference is sufficiently important 
to justify such a course, he cannot act as an arbitrator but he is 
to be informed of the award within five days of its being given. 
Arbitral awards relating to the interpretation of labour conditions laid 
down in particular agreements govern similar conditions in all agree- 4 
ments already existing or which may be made during the period over 
which the award applies. Should the appeal to arbitration fail to 
establish a lasting settlement, and if at least three hundred workers 
are affected, the Labour Minister may appoint a special commission 
of enquiry, and will judge the matter on the report submitted to him 
which he may publish only with the assent of the organisations or 
persons concerned, 
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Mexico (7) passed a general Act on conciliation and arbitration, 
dated 6 April 1921, setting up a Central Board for this purpose and 
providing machinery for district boards. The list of agricultural 
groups in the Act is of interest, as it includes produce-sharing tenants 
and temporary workers, with particular mention of casual] labourers 
recruited in gangs. 

The Mexican Centra! Conciliation and Arbitration Board is perman- 
ent and is on a joint basis, five members being elected by the 
chambers of commerce, industry and agriculture, five by labour coun- 
cils and workers’ and peasants’ organisations, and one member re- 
presenting the executive ; the Board elects its chairman from among 
its members, and the government delegate is elected by the workers 
from a list of three candidates submitted to them. The district or 
municipal boards are formed as occasion arises, to consider a local 
difference or dispute ; they are composed of three representatives : the 
employers, the workers, and the local town council each electing one. 
When the representatives are nominated it is the duty of the presi- 
dent of the municipality to summon the board to elect one of its 
number as chairman and to begin its sittings. Penalties may be 
imposed by a district board, but the Act provides that appeal may 
be made to the Central Board on a contested award. 










_ Up to the present time it appears that three general types 
iliustrating different conceptions of conciliation policy have been pu? 


- (#8) Legislative Series, 1921 (Part If, Mex. 1. 
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to a practical test. One of these is exemplified by the Agricultural 
Wages Board in England. The genesis of this system was purely 
governmental, an Act of Parliament entrusting to a Ceniral Board 
responsibility for fixing minimum wages in agriculture and powers to 
set up the necessary local conciliaticn machinery to enable the Board 
to carry out its duties under the Act. When the government system 
was withdrawn it was found to have had its most lasting results in- 
directly: it had (a) effectually prepared the way for standardising 
hours in agriculture, and (b) — by the voluntary conciliation committees 
set up to minimise the effect in the country of a sudden cessation of 
the Board’s control — the collective agreement in agriculture was offic- 
ially recognised in regard to wages, allowances in kind, and the length 
of the working week. 

The Italian system merits study from quite another angle. Here 
we have an example of detailed and even complicated legislation 
designed to give all agricultural workers a voice in determining their 
own conditions by means of joint committees. Mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration, these were all to be carried out inside the industry, and 
—in the later legislation — by conference methods alone. It is char- 
acteristic of Italian agriculture that the first boards were formed to 
deal with the holding of land ; to the workers’ organisations perhaps 
the most valued part of the constructive work of the joint committees 
was that connected with modernising the leases of the mezzadri 
(produce-sharing tenants), by the substitution of a short-time lease 
for those established by long custom, which were often for an unde- 
termined time and for the most part were founded on a traditional 
system of dues to the landlord. 

The Scandinavian system combines both the joint voluntary 
conciliation committees and official government conciliators with the 
right of final appeal to an arbitration court. This system would seem 
to be elastic and to allow for considerable development, for it is in 
its working in connection with collective agreements of a progressive 
type that this conciliation machinery has already been applied in a 
wider field than that which was open when conciliation methods were 
first legalised in the two countries. The worker's comfort (?*) is in- 
creasingly a matter of detailed consideration in the collective agree- 
ments drawn up in Sweden and Denmark by farmers’ and workers’ 
organisations ; many points are involved and there is frequent recourse 


to conciliation to determine them. 


Conciliation is clearly destined to play an ever-increasing part in 
the adjustment of relations between the agricultural employer and the 
worker on the land. Where conciliation methods have been tried, 
neither the farmer nor the labourer shows a disposition to dispense 
with them, and in the most difficult crises conciliation committees 
prove their worth in maintaining good will, even when the negotiators 
fail to secure a settlement. While collective agreements in agriculture 
foreshadow legislation and prepare public opinion for it, the educative 
value of conciliation committees to members serving on them can 
hardly be over-estimated. The standard of life of the land worker 





(?*) Such as the number of rooms which each dwelling should contain, 
the heating arrangements, planting of gardens, use of outbuildings, medical 
attendance, transport to be provided by the employer in case of sickness, etc. 
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and the welfare of agriculture also will gain much by the faithful 
observance of collective agreements and any machinery tending to 
bring this about must undoubtedly contribute to the common good. 

From many points of view, therefore, the future development of 
conciliation in agriculture is a question of interest and importance, the 
more so as this brief survey makes it plain that it is still in a more 
or less experimental stage, and that in some of the countries which 
have adopted the principle of conciliation the machinery tentatively 
employed may yet be remodelled before the system reaches its 
final form. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. Annuaire international 
de Législation agricole. Onziéme année, 1921. Rome, 1922. 1404 pp. 


The increasing interest in agricultural production and the marketing of 
farm products and livestock has given rise in a number of countries to & 
demand for legislation providing better agricultural statistics. The desire to 
increase the returns from agriculture has given rise to various laws providing 
rural credits, supplying technical guidance for the improvement of certain 
crops, by lowering the Customs barrier against the importation of agricultural 
machinery, etc. Irrigation and afforestation laws have been enacted in Canada 
and in various parts of Europe. There has also been legislation dealing with 


‘agricultural co-operation. 


BourREAv OF Economic AND Socrat INTEELIGENCE., The Main- 
tenance of the Agricultural Labour Supply in England and Wales during the 
War, by J. K. Montcomery. Rome, 1922. 121 pp. 


This pamphlet gives some account of the different steps taken to maintain 
agricultural work in England and Wales during the years of war. The. 
writer deals with the twofold object of the means employed : (1) the negative 
measures of the earlier period which aimed at the retention of necessary 
agricultural labour on the land by the refusal to permit men deemed 
irreplaceable tu be included under the different schemes for recruiting @¢ 
citizen army, and (2) the organised schemes which gradually took shape as 
the army grew to huge proportions, making it imperative to replace the 
civilian manhood of the agricultural districts mobilised for active service. 
Chapters are devoted to the organisation, training and work of women land- 
workers, male civilian volunteers, prisoners of war, soldiers on home defence 
released for harvesting, civil servants, schoolboys, etc. The concluding 
chapter gives a history of the formation of the Agricultural Wages Board 
and a summary of the principles on which minimum wages were fixed, with 
a number of tables compiled from official sources. 





INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION. The Interna 
tional Transport Workers’ Federation, by N. Natuans. Amsterdam, 1922. 
26 pp. 


A description of the International Federation of Transport Workers and 
its objects. The general programme adopted at the various congresses held 
since the war by the Federation and its affiliated organisations is also given. 
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LicuE pes Socikt&s pE LA Croix-Rovce. Manifestation conire la 


céruse, organisée par la Ligue des Sociétés de la Croia-Rouge le 3 mars 1923, 
dans le grand amphithédtre de la Sorbonne. Paris, Deshayes. 1923. 36 pp. 

Report on the demonstration against the dangers of white lead poisoaing in 
industry, organised by the League of Red Cross Societies on 3 March 1923 at 
the Sorbonne, Paris. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 


ComMONWEALTH Bourgav oF Census AND SratTistics. Official Year 
Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. No. 15. Melbourne, Mullett, Govern- 
ment Printer. 1922. 1132 pp. 


The fifteenth Official Year Book of Australia is arranged on much the 
same system as has previously been followed. Among re-arrangements effected, 
attention may be called to the combination of the sections which previowsly 
dealt respectively with industrial unionism and industrial legislation, and labour 
and industrial statistics, under the single heading of Labour, Wages, Prices, «lc. 


BELGIUM 


FoNnDS INTERCOMMUNAL D’ASSURANCE CONTRE LE CHOMAGE INVO- 
LONTAIRE DE L’AGGLOMERATION LIEGEOISE. Rapport sur l’ewercice 19214. 
Liége, 1922. 55 pp. 


—— Rapport sur Vewercice 1922. Liége, 1923. 32 pp. 


Reports for 1921 and 1922 of the Intercommunal Unemployment Fund of 
Liége. 


CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR. Labour Legislation in Canada, for the 
Calendar Year 1922. Ottawa, Acland. 1923. xm, 88 pp. 


Report of the Department of Labour for the Year ending 31 March 
1922. Ottawa, King’s Printer. 1923. 116 pp. 


Among the matters covered are the administration of the Conciliation and 
Labour Act, the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, the Fair Wages 
Resolution of the House of Commons, 1900, the Employment Offices Co-ordina- 
tion Act, and the Technical Education Act. The report includes a brief account 
. the work of the International Labour Organisation and Canada's part 

erein. 





DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND Commercs, Commerciat INTBLLI- 
GENCE Service. Trading Opportunities in Scandinavia, by Norman 
D. Jonnston. Ottawa, 1922. 184 pp. 


In addition to general information respecting economic conditions and 
trade in Scandinavia, based on a special tour of investigation into trading 
opportunities in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, undertaken in the spring and 
summer of 1921, this report contains some particulars as to the cost of living 
and labour conditions in these countries. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Annual Report for the Year ended 
31 December 1922. Charlottetown, 1923. 134 pp. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Die Unfallwersicherung der Arbeiter nach den in der Tschechoslowakischen 
Republik geltenden gesetslichen Bestimmungen; compiled by Dr. jur. Heinrich 
W. Lamperc. Stiepels Gesetz-Sammlung des Tschechoslowakischen Staates, 
No. 25. Reichenberg, Stiepel. 1921. 271 pp. 





Gesetze und Verordnungen betreffend die Krankenversicherung der 
Arbeiter, compiled and annotated by Julius Hipngr. Stiepels Gesetz-“Sammlung 
des Tschechoslowakischen Staates, No. 29. Reichenberg, Stiepel. 1922. 


174 pp. 

The workers’ insurance system of Czechoslovakia is in the main identical 
with that established in Austria in 1888, which was taken over in its entirety 
at the time of the formation of the new state, and subsequently modified to 
suit the changed conditions. 

The first of the two volumes here mentioned gives a reprint of the 
Accident Insurance Act of 28 December 1887, with all amendments in force at 
the time of its adoption by the new state, and further Czechoslovak amend- 
ments down to 3 November 1921. Various supplementary Acts and Orders 
in force are reprinted as appendices, and the volumes completed by 
chronological and subject indexes (pp. 8-13, 263-271). 

The second volume deals with sickness insurance in the same way, 
reprinting the Act of 30 March 1888, as amended down to 5 April 1922, with 
lengthy footnotes on decisions of the Supreme Administrative Court. The model 
rules for district sick funds, forms for returns, etc., and a list of public 
hospitals and asylums in Bohemia, are also included. 


DENMARE 
Det STATISTISKE DEPARTEMENT. Statistisk Aarbog 1922. Twenty- 
seventh year. Copenhagen, Gyldendalske Boghandel. 1922. xxiv, 228 pp. 
The first and principal part of this volume contains a valuable section on 
labour statistics dealing with the following subjects : accident insurance, 
sickness and unemployment funds, old age pensions, strikes and lock-outs, 
wages, employers’ and workers’ associations, co-operation, poor law relief, etc. 
Statistics of prices, cost of living, and housing conditions given in other 
sections also merit the attention of students of social questions. In most cases 
the latest figures given refer to the year 1921. The international tables were 
originally compiled by the statistical offices of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
and deal mainly with agricultural and industrial production and commercial 
and financial conditions. 


FINLAND 
Land Reform in Finland, 1922. An Official Statement. Helsingfors, 
Govt. Printing Office. 1923. 13 pp. 


The position of the rural population in Finland in respect of land owner- 
ship and the main features of “ The Law for the provision of Land for the 
purpose of Colonization ”, 1922, which provides for the creation of land settle- 
ment properties for purposes of cultivation or housing are briefly sketched in 
this pamphlet. 


Suomen Virallinen Tilasto ; Finlands Officiella Statistik ; X VIII, A. Teoi- 
lisuustilastoa ; Industristatistik ; 37,1920. Helsingfors, 1923. 74 pp. 


Statistics of industries for 1920. 


FRANCE 
MINISTERE DE L’AGRICULTURE. Statistique agricole annuelle, 1920. 

Paris, Imp. nationale. 1923. 152 pp. 

Agricultural statistics for the year 1920 issued by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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CoNSEIL GENERAL DE LA SEINE. Rapport sur la lutte contre la tuber- 
culose dans le département de la Seine et le fonctionnement de l’ Office public 
@hugiéne sociale depuis 1920. Paris, 1922. 255 pp. 


Report on the anti-tuberculosis campaign in the Department of the Seine 
and the work of the Office of Public Health since 1920. 








GERMANY 


REICHSMINISTERIUM FUR ERNAHRUNG UND LANDWIRTSCHAFT. 
Berichte tiber. Landwirtschaft, New series, No. 1. Berlin, Parey. 1923. 
120 pp. 


The purpose of the new series of these reports — the old series ended in 
1919 — is to make generally known agricultural condi.ions in other countries, 
considering also to a less extent economic and other questions of general 
interest affecting agriculture in Germany. The report under consideration 2 
contains, among other items, studies on agrarian reform in Roumania and ; 
the agricultural question in Finland. Special attention may be directed to 
an article by Dr. Mehrens on the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome ; after tracing the origin and development of the Institute and describing 
its organisation, the author devotes a chapter to the position of the Institute 
in relation to the League of Nations and the International Labour Office. He 
clearly defines the position and notes with satisfaction that all questions as 
to the relative competence of these institutions has been most happily settled. : 
He trusts that their future collaboration may yield the best results. $ 



















GREAT BRITAIN 


MINES DEPARTMENT. List of Mines in Great Britain and Ireland and 
the Isle of Man. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1922. 398 pp. 














INDIA 


ComMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. Statements showing Pro- 
gress of the Co-operative Movement in India during the Year 1921-1922, 
Calcutta, 1923. 21 pp. 














DEPARTMENT OF StaTistTics. Prices and Wages in India, Calcutta, 


Superintendent Government Printing. 1923. 246 pp. 






Wholesale and retail prices and wages up to the year 1921, and in some 
cases up to January i922, are given in this volume, the thirty-seventh issue 
of the series which was commenced in 1878. 






BOMBAY 


Lasour OrFice. Report on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours of 
Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry. Bombay, Government Central Press. 1923. 
122 pp. 3 rupees. 






The object of the enquiry into conditions of labour in the cotton-mill industry 
— the first of a series to cover all trades — was to ascertain the amount 
actually earned by all classes of workpeople in a selected month in 1921 and 
to compare these earnings with those of a similar period in the year 1914. The 
returns covered over 194,000 workpeople, or more than 80 per cent. of the 
total employed in this industry in the Presidency in 1921. Of the workers 
covered 56 per cent. were on time work and 44 per cent. on piece work. The 
increase in the number of full-time workers only between 1914 and 1921 was, 
according to the returns received, about 25 per cent. The average monthly : 
earnings of all workpeople, including youths and children, covered by the “ 
returns: were in May 1914 14 rupees 11 annas 11 pies; and in May 1921 ; 
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28 rupees 14 annas 4 pies, giving an increase in 1921 over 1914 of 96 per cent ; 
changes in cost of living during the same period amounted to 67 per cent., 
so that real wages in May 1921 were about 17 per cent. above the pre-war 
level. The average hours of labour per day in May 1921 were: men 10, 
women 93, children 5}. 

The report includes a number of charts, and a series of tables showing in 
detail the daily earnings of different groups of workers in May 1921, classified 
by sex, occupation, and district. The number of operatives in each group is 
tabulated and the wage data are given as weighted averages, together with 
the lower and upper quartiles and the median. Separate figures are given 
for time and piece workers. 


ITALY 


MINISTERO PER LA PuBBLICA IsTRUZIONE. L’Opera contro lanalfa- 
betismo. Rome, Tip. delle scuole. 1923. 74 pp. 


The report of the Executive Committee of the Anti-Illiteracy Association 
for the school year 1921-1922 states that, at the close of the year, it had 219 
day schools for children, and 2,635 schools providing evening classes and 
holiday classes, attended by about 61,000 adult pupils. In 1922-1923 it is 
estimated that the number of schools will be increased to 3,900, including 380 
day schools, 3,120 evening schools, and 400 holiday. schools, with an 
approximate total of 150,000 pupils. The Anti-Illiteracy Association, which is 
an autonomous legal corporation, was instituted by Decree of 28 August 1921, 
with the special object of combating illiteracy among adults and in thinly 
populated rural districts. Its receipts during the year 1921-1922 amounted to 
six million lire. The report gives particulars concerning state grants, adminis- 
tration, finance, and the satisfactory character of school attendance and the 
standard of education of pupils having passed the final examinations. 


NEW ZEALAND 


DEPARTMENT OF LAND AND SurRvEY. Discharged Soldiers Settlement. 
Report for the Year ended 31 March 1922. Wellington, Government Printer. 
1922, 24 pp. 


NORWAY 


DEPARTMENT ET FOR SOCIALE SAKER. Meglinasinstitusjonens Virksomhet 
i 1921. By Olaf Guems-Onstap. Supplement to Sociale Meddelelser, 1922. 
Christiania, 1922. 328 pp. 


The Norwegian Board of Conciliation in Labour Disputes consists of a 
National Conciliation Commissioner and six District Commissioners. The sixth 
annual report of the Board summarises the work for 1921 and previous years 
as follows : 





Number Persons involved Number Persons involved 
of disputes Employers Workers of stoppa Empl Work 
ot all kinds ploy of stoppages ployers orkers 

1916 42 640 32,429 16 254 28,941 
1917 73 1,409 30,674 43 418 2,532 
1913 122 1,809 32,573 32 513 4,662 
41919 154 3,349 106 ,022 45 573 27,899 
1920 202 4,182 133.639 79 724 16,540 
1921 87 2,744 38 29,839 


In addition to the stoppages of work noted above in connection with 
which conciliation was effected, the 1921 statistics for the first time show 
stoppages in which the Conciliation Commissioners did not intervene. If these 
are included, the total number of stoppages during the year was 89, involving 
5.652 employers and 154,421 workers. The majority of these stoppages arose 
out of the general strike organised by the Norwegian Federation of Trade 
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Unions on 26 May 1921 in connection with the great seamen’s dispute. The 
general strike covered all members of the Federation with the exception of 
state employees, the workers’ own undertakings, workers in hospitals, and a 
few small groups. or about 123,000 persons in all. 

The total number of working days lost is estimated at not quite 3,600,000 a 
of which 1,700,000 relate to the stoppages dealt with by the Conciliation Com- 4 
missioners. E:ght of the 38 stoppages took place in defiance of the prohibition 
of the Commissioners ; such prohibitions were issued in 15 cases in all, as 
compared with 46 in 1929. 

The long-felt want in Norwegian official statislics of information on 
collective agreements is filled in this report to some extent by a survey not 
only of the settlements reached under the influence of the Conciliation Com- 
missioners but also of other collective agreements entered into during the 
year. The total number, including earlier agreements prolonged in 1921, is 
given as 393, covering 4,247 employers and 91,162 workers ; 87 of the agree- 
ments were reached with the co-operation of the Conciliation Commissioners, 
and 306 without. 





RIKSFORSIKRINGSANSTALTEN. Sykeforsikringen for aret 1924. 
Norges offisielle statistikk. Christiania, 1922. vu, 61, 17, 68 pp. 1 krone. 


In pursuance of the Act of 6 August 1915 (with supplementary Acts) relat- & 
ing to health insurance, all wage earners and salaried employees in public 5 
and private service in Norway of 15 years or over, irrespective whether they 
are Norwegians or foreigners, are in general liable to insurance. Employees 
whose annual income exceeds 6,000 kroner (before 3 January 1921 the limit 
was 3,000 kroner) are, however, exempt. Furthermore the Act makes it possible 
for any person over 15 years of age to effect voluntary insurance under certain 
—e among others that his annual income does not exceed 6,000 

mer. 

_ Insurance is organised through the district sick-funds established in each 
municipality. Other approved private or municipal sick-funds may, with the 
sanction of the Nationa! Insurance Office, replace the district sick-funds. In 
1921 the membership of the 722 district sick-funds was 548.250 (495.096 com- 
pulsory and 53,154 voluntary), as against 558,661 (518.265 compulsory and 40.396 
voluntary) during 1920. The membership of the 52 approved funds was 22,281 
as against 25.969 in 1921. To these must be added the hushands or wives and 
the children of members, who are also covered. Thus the number of voluntarily 
insured persons has increased, while the number of compulsorily insured per- 
sons has decreased, a fact which may be attributed to extensive unemployment in 
1920. The effect of this unemployment was partly neutralised by the special 4 
privilege granted in the middle of 1921 to the unemployment funds to make E 
persons involuntarily unemployed members of the district sick-funds, by paying : 
the heallh insurance premiuns for such persons. 

The total number of days’ sick benefit amounted to 3.694.144 (6.78 per 
member) during the year, the total sick benefits, including those paid to 
husbands or wives and children of the insured person, to 29.791,284 kroner 
(54.68 kroner per member), and administrative and other expenses Wo a tolal 
of 3,457,165 kroner (6.30 kroner per member). 


POLAND 

OFFICE DE L’EMIGRATION. L’*émigration polonaise, son importance et 
son organisation. Warsaw, 1922. 20 pp. 3 
A study of Polish emigration, its volume and organisation. 


RUSSIA 
VSEROSSYSKY TSENTRALNY SOYUZ POTREBITELNYCH OBSCHESTY 
Otchet o deyrtelnosti Tsentrosoyusa za 1921 god. Moscow, Staraja Plostchad 
4. 1922. 137 pp. 
Report on the activities of the All-Russian Central Union of Cons mers’ 
Societies (Centrosoyus) for 1921. While the report for 1920 (36 pp.) contained 
ll 
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only statistical tables, the present volume gives a number of other particulars, 
especially concerning affiliated societies and transport workers’ co-operative 
societies. The principal items are : the directors’ report and the financial posi- 
tion and activities of the various sections of the Centrosoyus, in particular 
those of the commercial section and the cereals section. 











SPAIN 
IstiTUTO DE REFORMAS SOCIALES. Folletos de Informacion. Que es 
una casa barata? Madrid, 1922. 22 pp. 


—— Auzilios del Estado para la construccion de casas baratas. Madrid, 
1922. 27 pp. 


——. La mision de los Ayuntamientos en el problema de la vivienda. 
Madrid, 1923. 41 pp. 

The Institute for Social Reform has published these pamphlets with a view 
to propaganda. They contain a definition of cheap housing and description 


of the various factors contributing thereto (state aid, municipal activities, etc.). 
. The importance of the housing question to the middle classes and the workers 


is emphasised. 





















MINISTERIO DE LA GOBERNACION, DIRECCION GENERAL DE 
Sanipap. Problemas sanitarios sociales, by Dr. M. Satazar. Madrid, Nieto. 


1923. 106 pp. 
A study of problems of public health. 









SWITZERLAND 


TICINO 


DIPARTIMENTO DEL Lavoro. Rendiconto per l'esercizio 1922. Bellin- 
zone, 1923. 30 pp. 


Report of the Department of Labour for 1922. 














UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. Summary of 
the Census of Agriculture for the United Siates 1910 and 1920. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office. 1922. 76 pp. 


This bulletin presents a summary of practically all the subjects covered 
by the 1920 census of agriculture, the main features being presented |oth for 
the country as a whole and also by divisions and States. The rural popula- 
tion in 1920 is reported as 51,406,017, an increase of 3,2 per cent. over 1910. 
The increase in the number of farms in the same period was 1.4 per cent. 
















Boreav or STANDARDS. National Safety Code for the Protection 
of the Heads and Eyes of Industrial Workers. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office. 1923. 66 pp. 


This study will be analysed under the heading Industrial Safety in a future 
number of the Review. 













DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BurEAU OF MingE8s. Metal-Mine 
Fires. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. rv, 20 pp. 







— — Quarry Accidents in the United States dus ing the Calendar Year 
1921, Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. 90 pp. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, Bureau or Lasour Statistics. Retail 
prices 1913 to December 19214. Bulletin No.3lo. Washington, Govt. Print. 
Office. 1922. 224 pp. 

Shows the trend in the retail cost of food, coal, and dry goods in the 
United States for the period 1913 to December 1921. Although prices for the 
United States are given by years as early as 1890, prices for individual cities 
are shown only for 1921. The year 1913 is taken as the base in compuling 
the relative figures and index numbers, average prices for that year being 
shown for each city in addition to the average prices for 1921. The bulletin 
gives retail prices in the principal foreign countries since July 1914 compared 
with those in the United States. The date July 1914 is selected for base in 
this case, in view of the difficulty in obtaining satisfactory information for 
1913 respecting certain foreign countries shown. 


— Wages and Hours of Labour in the Boot and Shoe Industry, 
1907 t0 1922. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. 118 pp. 


—— Caitpren’s Bursav. Directory of Local Child-Health Agencies 
in the United States. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1922. 340 pp. 


Women’s Burgau. Fourth Annual Report of the Director of the 
Women’s Bureau for the Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1922, Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1923. 21 pp. 


Women in the Candy Industry in Chicago and St. Lowis. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. 1v, 72 pp. 


CONNECTICUT 


Factory Inspection DerpartMENT. LHighth Biennial Report of the 
Factory Inspection Department to the Governor for the two years ending 


30 June 1922. Hartford, 1922. 123 pp. 


IDAHO 


InpustrRiaAt Accipgent Boarp. Third Report of the Industrial 
Accident Board of the State of Idaho from 1 November 1920 to 31 October 
1922. Boise (Idaho), Syms-York Co. 1923. 260 pp. 


NEVADA 


- Commissioner or Lasour. Fourth Biennial Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labour, 1921-1922. Carson City (Nevada), State Printing Office, 
1923. rv, 111 pp. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Bureau or Lasour. Fourteenth Biennial Report of the Bureau of 
Labour for the fiscal year ending 30 June 1922. Concord (N. H.), 1922. 
71 pp. 

NEW YORK 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. Annual Report of the Industrial Commis- 
sioner for the twelve months ended 30 June 19214. Albany, 1922. 268 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS CommiTTER. Safety Code for 
he Protection of Industrial Workers in Foundries. New York, 1922. 19 pp. 
This publication will be analysed under the heading /ndustrial Sajely in 


a future number of the Review. 
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AMERICAN FepERATION OF Labour, Rattway Empcoregs Depart- 
MENT. Official Proceedings, Sixth Biennal Convention Railway Employees 
Department, American Fe leration of Labour, 10-12 April 1922, Chicago 


(Iliinois). Chicago. 610 pp. 


—_. —— The Case of the Railway Shopmen. A brief statement of facts 
concerning the controversies which precipitated the strike. (Chicago, 1922]. 


55 pp. 
Ancagtt, Norman. Jf Britain is to Live. London, Nisbet. 1923. 
128 pp. 


The author summarises in a series of hypotheses or rather statements of fact 
the economic difficulties which he conceives now menace the British Empire. 
The argument is exceedingly simple: the soil of the country cannot provide 
feod and clothing for all of the population and must be obtained from the sur- 
plus production of peoples in other countries and paid for by services or other 
products in Great Britain. The system of production in all countries has 
disintegrated and declined in effectiveness, not as a result of natural disasters, 
but because of “ obstacles created by human wills ”, national political frontiers, 
customs barriers, and excessive armaments, all of which are the result of the 
nationalist organisation of Europe. The solution of the difficulty consists in 
recognising the need of and working for greater economic internationalism. 
Distinction must be made between “methods of power which experience shows 
are likely to succeed, and those which experience shows must fail”. “ Merely 
to avoid war” in pursuance of a policy of “inactive pacifism is inadequate. 
The practical points of the programme consist in bringing Germany, Austria, 
and Russia more closely into the European union for purposes oftrade. Arrange- 
ments should be made for a definite period of low tariffs constantly working 
towards an era of free trade in Europe. The first step would be the formation 
of a three-cornered agreement between Great Britain, Germany, and Russia for 
allocation of trade with the last-named. This would not involve hostility to or 
exclusion of France, who might be made a beneficiary should she choose to enter 
into the bargain. 

“The danger for Britain is that all Europe will go on thus proving the 
justification of its old barbarian creed, until man in Europe has lost control 
in the chaos that surrounds him. He will have become the helpless victim of 
those anti-social forces of his own nature, of which, with discipline and wisdom, 
his society might be the master. » 

































ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. Proceed- 
ings, Vol. VI. Published by the Association in Great Britain. 154 pp. 


Contains the report of a meeting held under the auspices of the Association 
in London in January 1922 and the conference held at Glasgow in June of the 
same year. Among the subjects discussed were individuality in education, tech- 
nical training in relation to workshop training, and the report on education 
for foremanship which was noted in the December 1922 number of the Review 
(Vol. V, No. 6, pp. 1011-1012). 














Burretti, F. Manuale della cooperativa di consumo. 4th edition. 
Rome, L. Buffetti. 1922. 346 pp. 

’ A practical handbook of information on legislation affecting co-operative 
societies, accountancy, and technical and financial organisation of co-operative 
distributive societies. 












CHRISTLICH-SOZIALER ARBEITERBUND DER SCHWEIZ. Protokoll der 
Verhandlungen des II. Schweiz. Christlich-sozialen Arbeiterkongresses vom 
2. und 3. September 1922 in Luzern. St. Gall, 1923. 134 pp. 


The Swiss Christian Social Workers’ Union groups the various branches of 
the Christian social movement in Switzerland, including Christian trade unions, 
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Catholic workers’ associations, the “Konkordia” co-operative societies,etc. This 
report of the proceedings of its second congress, held at Lucerne from 2 to 3 
September 1922, throws light on the altitude of the Swiss Christian social work- 
ers’ movement towards the various social problems of the present day. 





Cracuorn, Kate Halladay, The Immigrant’s Day in Court, New York 
and London, Harper Bros. 1922, xvi, 546 pp. 


This is one of the volumes in the Americanisation Series the issue of which 
is made possible through funds furnished by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. It describes the innumerable difficulties which an immigrant meets and 
which call for the intervention of the law ; its object is to show to what extent 
the law reaches the immigrants troubles, how far its administration secures 
substantial justice for him, what is done by various agencies to adjust him to 4 
the laws and legal procedure, and what are the immigrants reactions in the : 
way of Satisfaction with the country to which he has come. The position is 4 
not a satisfactory one. The immigrant is particularly liable to be swindled a 
owing to the fact that he is entirely unfamiliar with the country and its customs, 
and that he is generally ignorant of the language. As a rule he is a poor man 
and finds it difficult to seek legal redress. Moreover, the procedure in an 
American court puzzles him. It is pointed out that an immigrant comes more 
into contact with the lower than with the higher courts, and the lowest of 
these is the “Justice Court * which, the author states, has by no means lived 
up to ils best possibilities, especially in its relations with the foreign-born. A 
long chapter is devoted to the depcrtations of 1919-1920, in which it is main- 
tained that the imnmigrants did not always get justice even in the higher courts. 
Assistance in oblaining legal advice, if the immigrant is too poor to pay for the 
services of a lawyer, is given, though not very completely, by such organisa- 
tions as the Legal Aid Societies, certain social welfare societies; and in one 
or two States by official bodies. 


Co-opgRATIVE Press AGENCY. The People’s Year Book and Annual 
of the Exglish and Scottish Wholesale Societi-s, 1923. Manchester, Co-operative 
Whulesale Society, and Glasgow, Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society. 1923. 
338 pp. 


The sixth issue of the People’s Year Book contains a mass of statistical and 
other information on the Co-operative movement in the United Kingdom and 
abroad, the cost of living, the food supply. state finance and administration, the 
movement of capital, general statistics, Parliament, and a genera! directory of 
societies and organisations. Its special feature for this year is a series of 
articles on the reconstruction of Europe from the Co-operative standpoint in 
difterent countries. 
A section on art, popular science, literature, and the drama appears for the 
first time. Under the heading of The Industrial Labour Movement a description a 
is given of the International Labour Organisation and its work, together with 3 
a sketch of British trade unionism and a review of the course of events in the . 
labour world during 1922. 


DEUTSCHER TEXTILARBEITER-VERBAND. Umfang der Frauenarbeit in 
der deutschen Tertilindustrie, Berlin, 1923. 40 pp. 


A study of women’s work in the German textile industry. 





EpcewortTH, Professor F. Y. Zquval Pay to Men and Women for Equat 
Work. Paper read before Section F (Economic Science and Statistics) of the 
British Association. Hull, 1922. 27 pp. 


There are here examined the arguments for and against equal pay for equal 
work or free competition between the sexes, and the possible economic advan- 
tages to be derived from a system of compensation to families for loss incurred 
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by the male breadwinner through the increased competition of women, excluding 
the endowment of motherhood on a large scale by the state. The conclusion 
drawn is that the desired balance may be effected when welfare or wellbeing in 


a wider sense is taken into account. 








Epwarps, George. From Crow-Scaring to Westminster. London. 
Labour Publishing Co. 1922. 240 pp. 


The story of George Edwards’ life is interwoven with the early struggles of 
the agricultural worker to win the rights of association, and his efforts had much 
to do with carrying the agricultural trade union movement to where it stands 
today. As a pioneer he encountered both hostility and indifference, much of 
which came from those rural workers who did not readily grasp all that success 
in his campaign might mean to them. The book is of great value as a record of 
English agricultural labour conditions in the last seventy yeers ; further it 
provides a history of the National Union of Agricultural Workers, told by a 
man who, throughout his life, has been in close personal touch with his fellow- 
workers. 
























Forp, Henry. My Life and Work. In collaboration with Samuel 
Growtuer. New York, Doubleday, Page. 1922. 281 pp. 


In this account of his life, Mr. Ford stresses particularly the economic and 
social principles which have inspired his whole industrial career. He gives, 
incidentally, his views on many subjects: the technical and financial organisa- 
tion of undertakings, the service due by industry to the community, poverty, 
social and political conilicts, and democracy. A chapter is devoted to the 
question of wages. “ There is something sacred about wages — they represent 
homes and families and domestic destinies. .... Cutting wages is the easiest 
and most slovenly way to handle the situation, not to speak of its being an 
inhuman way. It is, in effect, throwing upon labour the incompetence of the 
managers of the business. " Mr. Ford is in favour of decentralising industry, 
and advocates the erection of factories in the country to enable the workers to 
divide their time between the work of the shops and that of the fields. “In 
sufficiently subdivised industry there are places which can be filled by the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind..... There are more places in subdivision 
industry that can be filled by blind men than there are blind men. There are 
more places that can be filled by cripples than there are cripples. ”" Some 
pages are devoted to a description of the Henry Ford Trade School and to that 
of the Ford Hospital. 



















“* Garibaldi”, Hsercisio 1922. Genoa, Marsano, 1923. 28 pp. 





Report of the “ Garibaldi” seamen’s co-operative society for 1922. 









HawtTrey, R. G. Monetary Reconstruction. London, Longmans, Green. 


1923. 147 pp. 


The main arguments advanced are that credit control through the bank rate 
is practicable and effective in preventing inflation, and that a general resumption 
of the gold standard is essential for a permanent settlement of the world’s 
currencies. 













Hormann, R. Interdépendanre. Contribution d’un Neutre 4 la Recons- 
truction en Europe. Paris, Oudin; Lausanne, Spes. 1922. 178 pp. 


Mr. Hofmann, a contributor to the Gazette de Lausanne, contrasts the theory 
of the economic interdependence of nations with the principle of self-sufficiency 
at present in favour. Interdependence is productive of peace, while self-suffi- 
ciency, which implies protective tariffs and dumping, fosters a warlike sy-irit. 
The people most dependent upon others for their supplies or for their very 
existence are held to be the most pacific. On this basis Mr. Hofmann would 
establish his plan of reconstruction in Europe. He devotes, in passing, a, few 
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pages to the International Labour Office, reproducing an article which appeared 
in the Gazelle de Lausanne. Mr. Hofmann regards the International Labour 
Office as an agency for the creation of uniform labour conditions throughout 
the world regardiess of actual possibilities and requirements — quile an 
erroneous view of the facts. 





Jownt Boarp or SANITARY CONTROL IN THE GARMENT INDUSTRY. 
New York City. Twelfth Annual Report. New York, 1923. 63 pp. 


The report of the Board contains studies of fire hazards in factory buildings, 
defective seating and faulty posture, and a brief review of the work of the 
Board during 1922, 


Jongs, Thomas Jesse. Education in Africa. New York, Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, 1922. xxviut+ 323 pp. illustr. 


In 1920 the African Education Commission made a tour of west, south, and 
equatorial Africa in order to study the extent and type of education’ provided 
for the natives. The Commission visited in turn Sierra Leone, Liberia, the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, the Cameroons, the Belgian Congo, Angola, and the Union 
of South Africa. The report devotes a chapter to each of these areas, noting 
first the economic and sociological background, then the educational facilities 
in existence, and in conclusion makes its recommendations for progress or 
improvement, 

In view of the enormous masses of natives not yet reached by education 
the Commission is of opinion that it is desirable to proceed slowly with the 
extension of the educational system, providing careful supervision and inspec- 
tion, thus developing a class of native teachers and leaders, rather than to 
endeavour to “occupy the field * as widely as possible. Great emphasis is laid 
on the need for adapting education to the environment, needs, and occupations 
of the nalive. The greatest need is for training in hygiene, agriculture (the 
greatest source of wealth in Africa), and handicrafts, so that the level of civilisa- 
tion among the native tribes may be raised without semi-Europeanising them. 
The report should be a valuable source of information for students of native 
problems and educational and other missionaries. 





Kapitoun, S. KK sdorovomu i radostnomu trudu. Moscow, 1923. } 
160 pp. 


A collection of articles published from 1917 to 1922, issued under the title 
Towards Healihy and Happy Labour. 


















KIRKCONNELL, Watson. Interrational Aspects of Unemployment. 


London, 
George Allen and Unwin, 1¢23. 217 pages. 


The author describes this book as a “ tract for present times ” rather than 
ar: addition to economic thought. It examines various causes of seasonal and 
cyclical unemployment, together with the different palliatives and remedies 
proposed, and shows how the consequences of the war and peace have aggrav- 
ated such unemployment. Certain * councils of perfection”, such as en :ouraze- 
ment of individual saving, reduction of government expenditure. the gr atest 
possible freedom of trade, disarmament, settlement of international debts, and 
reduction of the gold content of the monetary unit in countries with a depreciated 
currency, are advocated as specific means of restoring economic equilibrium. 
The author regards unemployment essentially as the consequence of the conilict 
between nationalism and the fundamental unity of the world as an economic 
whole, and considers that the “ the internationalism of the League of Nations is 
the only hope of Occidental civilisation”. In a chapter on international legisla- 
tion, a description is given of the formaton and work of the International Labour 
Organisation, with particular reference to the work it is doing regarding unem- 
ployment. In the opening and concluding chapters an attempt is made to show 
the significance of unemployment in relation to the historical and biological 
record of mankind. 
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Mastov, Sem. Selskokhosziaistvennaia kooperatsia, éio formy, znatchenie 
i sadratchi. Moscow, 1¥22. 75 pp. 


A sketch of the various forms, the importance and the functions of agricul- 
tural co-operauon. 








NaTIONAL EpvucaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATEs. 
Addresses and Proceedings of the Siatieth Annual Meeting held ad Boston, 
Massachusetts, 3 to 8 July 1922. Volume LX. Washington, National Educa- 
tional Association. 1922. xv, 1511 pp. 


In addition to the addresses and reports made to the Boston meeting of 
the National Educational Association, this volume contains reports on the work 
of the different departments of the Association, and affords a survey of the 
attitude of teachers in the United States to the various aspects and problems 
of education. 

The Department of Immigrant Education devotes its attention to the problems 
of Amercanisation, methods of assimilaling the newly arrived immigrant, and 
the function of the school in teaching him English, citizenship, etc. Interesting 
reports on factory classes for immigrants and their effects on efficiency and 
industrial relations are included. 

In the Department of Business Education papers were read on placement 
problems, as dealt with by the Vocational Guidance Department of Boston, and 
methods of business training that will definitely prepare for the type of work 
unaertaken on first entering commercial employment. A paper on vocstional 
education as an economic necessity states that the chief economic argument :n 
its fuvour is that it prevents waste in industry. It was pointed out that training 
must do more than impart specialised knowledge. It must foster initiative and 
teach the fundamental principles of industrial processes. 































NEDERLANDSCHE BANKETBAKKERS-VEREINIGING. Jaarboekje 1922, 
176 pp. 


Year book of the Dutch Confectioners’ Association for 1922. 







NEDERLANDSCHE BOND VAN ARBEIDERS IN HET LANDBOUW-, 
TuInBOUW-, EN ZUIVELBEDRIJF. Verslag betreffende den Toestand en de 
Verrichtingen over het Tijdvak 1 October 1920 — 30 September 1922. 
87 pp. 


The report contains full statistics concerning the membership of the Nether- 
lands Unions of Agricultural Workers, classified according to province and 
industry. Delails are given of the national and also the international! activities 
of the Union. The chapters dealing with social welfare and labour legislation 
and measures for coping with unemployment are of material importance for any 
study of the problem of rural labour in its present-day aspect. 











OPPENHEIMER, Franz, The State, Its History and Development viewed 
Sociologicaily, Authorised translation by John M. Gitterman. New York, 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 1922, xv, 302 pp. 


Dr. Oppenheimer defines the state as the domination of one class over the 
other classes thruugh conquest and the subjection of ethnic groups by the 
dominating group, a concept opposed to the theory of class formation through 
gradual! differentiation in pacific competition from an original state of general 
equality and freedom. The two opposed means whereby man obtains satisfac- 
tion of his needs are described as “work and robbery. one’s own labour and 
the furcible appropriation of the work of others” ; the former, or the equivalent 
exchange of it for the labour of others, is termed the “economic means “, the 
latter is called the * political means”. The state is. according to Dr. Oppen- 
beimer, the fully developed political means, society the fully developed economic 
means. The author’s purpose is to “trace development of the state fronr 
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its socio-psychological genesis up to its modern constitutional form ”, and to 
present a forecast of its future development. The method adopted is to indicate 
the universal consequences of the same basic traits of mankind rather than to 
follow the historical development of a single people. From the primitive state, 
founded.on conquest, he leads the reader through the various slages of the 
feudal state, through absolutism, to the modern constitutional state. Finally 
he looks to the eventual disappearance of the economic exploitation of one 
class by another, and the ultimate development of “freemen’s citizenship ” 
when the state will be society guided by self-government. 

The sources of the numerous quotations are indicated in the concluding 
notes, 


PapaNnek, J. La Tchécoslovaquie. Histoire politique et juridique de sa 
création. Prague, Orbis, 1923. 97 pp. 


A brief survey of the constitution of the Czechoslovak Republic, agrarian 
reform, and the financia! and economic position of the country. 


Papi, G. U. Jt lavoratore alla gestione della impresa, Milan, Vallardi. 
1923. xu, 454 pp. 

The author traces the development of the post-war labour movement in Italy, 
particularly in regard to joint control in industry. He then examines the aims 
and methods of workers’ control ; analyses the various forms of profit-sharing in 
industry, agriculture, and co-operative associations ; and, in the last section of 
the book, brieily reviews experiments made in other countries. The author is 
well versed in the literature of his subject and his book is of special interest to 
those seeking information en the recent labour agitation in Italy. 


Pisset, L. Durchfiihrungsbestimmungen sum Gesetz tiber die Hinkom- 
mensteuer vom Arbettslohn vom 11. Juli 1924. Berlin, R. Hobbing. 
1922, 63 pp. 


Commentary on the administrative regulation under the Act of 1921 on the 
tax on wages. 


PoLakov, Walter N. Mastering Power Production. The Industrial, 
Economic, and Social Problems Involved and their Solution. London, Cecil 
Palmer. 


An exposition of the technology of power engineering. The author devotes 
about 100 pages to labour problems, in which the question of wages and incentive 
payments are specially considered. He points out that the lay-out of the plant 
with due regard to hygiene and the comfort of the employee is, from the economic 
as well as the humanitarian standpvint, “even more important than refinements 
in design and thermal] efficiency of equipment”. He stresses also the part 
which could and should be played by the engineer in the solution of social 
problems, 


QuAQUEBEKE, E. van. Ratification par le Parlement belge des Conven- 
tions internationales du Travail. Brussels. 1923. French edition, 36 pp. 
Flemish edition, 40 pp. 


Summary of a report submitted by the President of the Federation to the 
Sixth Congress of Belgian Christian Trade Unions held at Brussels from 10 to 
21 May 1923. After indicating the moral grounds on which Belgium should 
ratify the Draft Conventions adopted at the various International Labour Con- 
ferences, Mr. van Quaquebeke reviews Belgian social legislation, comparing it 
with the Draft Conventions, pointing out that some of the Conventions agree 
with legislation already in force in Belgium and might therefore be ratified 
immediately. He shows discrepancies between other Conventions and cor- 
responding Belgian laws, and suggests certain modifications in the latter to 
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bring them into conformity with the Conventions and to facilitate ratifica- 
tion by the Belgian Parliament. The report concludes with six resolutions 
adopted by the Congress wilh a view to expediting ratification. 








Rourrin, H. La Conférence internationale du Travail ; Carnet d’un pro- 
fane. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1922. 20 pp. 






The author gives a vivid description of the International Labour Conference 
of 1921, with a personal appreciation of the men who take part in the Conferences 
and the work they achieve. He depicts the atmosphere in which “these Con- 
ventions and Recommendations, which constitute the brilliant result of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, are elaborated ". The Conference is to him full of 
movement and iife, “conjuring up visions of the most democratic parliaments ”. 
The delegates “not only from every part of the world but from every class ” 
impress him “as men full of knowledge and of good will”... .. “ The structure 
4 erected at Geneva ”, he concludes, “ rests on solid foundations, since these are 

laid in the depths of the human heart, where as Bossuet has said, God gave the 
first place to kindness ”. 





















Scumip, Dr. Emil. Hygiene und Desinfektion im Coiffeurgewerbe. 
Weida, Thomas und Hubert, 1923. 80 pp. 


The author examines the influence of the barbers’ and hairdressers’ occupa- 
tion in the transmission of certain infectious and parasitic diseases, devoting 
particular attention to disinfection against ringworm and staphylococcus aureus, 
carrying agents of skin and hair diseases which may be easily contracted 
through hairdressing or barbers’ operations. He concludes by indicating prac- 
tical methods of disinfecting hairdressers’ and barbers’ instruments. 

















SCHWEIZERISCHER GEMEINDE- UND STAATSARBEITER-VERBAND, 
Bericht pro 1921 und 1922. Zirich, Genossenschaftsdruckerei. 1923. 
160 pp. 


Report of the Swiss Union of State and Municipal Workers for 1921 and 1922. 















Stnctair, Upton. The Goose-Step; a Study of American Education. 
Chicago, Economy Bookshop. 1923. 488 pp. 


An arraignment of the organisation, methods, and finance of American 
universities and colleges. The only hope which the author appears to see lies in 
the development of workers’ education, to which he devotes 14 pages, and the 
—* of strong association of professors and of students to control 

ucation. 
















University Debaters’ Annual. Constructive and Rebuttal Speeches de- 
livered sm Debates of American Colleges and Universities during the College 
Year 1521-1922. Edited by Edith M. Pustrs. New York, The H. W. 
Wilson Company. London, Grafton. 1x, 447 pp. 


The debates reported in this volume include four relating to the following 
labour questions: the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, unemployment 
insurance, government ownership and operation of coal mines, and the closed 
shop. 










Wecsournge, E. The Miners’ Unions of Northumberland and Durham. 
Cambridge University Press. 1923. 321 pp. 


A history of coal miners’ trade unions in Northumberland and Durham 
from their beginning early in the nineteenth century until 1907, when they 
joined the Miners’ Federation. The introduction is a sketch of the mining 
industry in the North of England from the Middle Ages until the end of the 
eighteenth century. Descriptions of the social and economic conditions of the 
miners form throughout the background of the narrative. 
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Wricut, Ivan. Bank Credit and Agriculture. New York, McGraw- 
Hill. xu, 340 pp. 

The object of this book is to outline the conditions of the bank credit situa- 
tion in relation to American agriculture under the National and Federal Reserve 
banking systems. It summarizes the legal and economic restrictions which 
handicapped the financing of agriculture before the war and explains critically 
the special provisions for agricultural credit which the present systems have 
introduced. A number of appendices note similar movements in other countries. 


Other Publications received by the Office 


Boces, Theodore H. The International Trade Balance in Theory and 
Practice. New York, Macmillan Company. 1922. 221 pp. 


Heckscuer, EliF. The Continental System. Publication of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1922. 420 pp. 


McApow, Finley H. Mercantile Credits. New York, The Ronald Press Co. 
1922, 200 pp. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 
Handbook of Tuberculosis Schemes for Great Britain and Ireland. London, 
Adlard and Son and Wes Newman. 1921. 275 pp. 


Ono, Giichi. Hapenditure of the Sino-Japanese War. Publications of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. J)ivision of Economics and 
History. New York, Oxford University Press. 1922. xv, 330 pp. 


War and Armament Eapenditure of Japan, Publications of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Division of Economics and History. 
New York, Oxford University Press. 1922. xvmt, 314 pp. 
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